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CHAPTER I. 

CooM Talowrsaght mSl or people*8 love, 
France Imd aot mpt NaTarre'a bnve Henrf tUin ; 

If wit or Ibeanty could compasBum move^ 
The Rose of Scotland bad not wept in Tain. 

Elegy in a Royal J/ausofeum.— Lewu*- 

At t^ gate of Ibe court-yard of Locblevea ap» 
ipoared the statdy £onn of die Lady of LochleveD, 
a £HiiaL& wbese eariy diamui had captivatod James 
.y., by wImma ske became mother of the celebrated 
BiegeaH M amy. Am ohe was of noUe birth (beinf^ 
a^aaghter of the House of Mar) and of great beau- 
tjj her intiaiacy with James did not preyent her 
imng aflterwards seogfat in honourable marriage by 
iMHiy gillaniw of the time, among whoim she had 
preferred Sir TVilliam Douglas of Lochlevva. Bu^ 
weU haa it been said. 



-** Our pleasant Tica 



Aie vade the wUps to mamrge m**— — » 

Tiie itatitta vhkh the Lady of LocUeyen now hdd 
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as the wife of a man of high rank and interest, and 
the mother of a htwful family, did not prevent her 
nourishing a painful sense of degpiadation, even while 
she was proud of the talents, the power, and the 
station of her son, now prime ruler of the state, but 
still a pledge of her illicit intercourse. << Had James 
done to her^' she said, in her secret heart, << the 
justice he owed her, she had seen in her son, as a 
source of unmixed delight and of unchastened pride^ 
the lawful monarch of Scotland, and one of the 
ablest who ever swayed the sceptre. The House 
of Mar, not inferior in antiquity or grandeur to 
that of Drummond, would then have also boasted a 
Queen among its daughters, and escaped the stain 
attached to female frailty, even when it has a royal 
lover for its apology." While such feelings preyed 
on a bosom naturally proud and severe, they had a 
•corresponding effect on her countenance, where, with 
•the remains of great beauty, were mingled traits 
indicative of inward discontent and peevish melan* 
choly. It perhaps contributed to increase this ha- 
bitual temperament, that the Lady Lochleven had 
-adopted uncommonly rigid and severe views of re-^ 
lig^on, imitating in her ideas of reformed faith the 
very worst errors of the Catholics, in limiting the 
benefit of the gospel to those who profess their o wa 
•speculative tenets. 

In every respect, the unfortunate Queen Mary, 
now the compulsory g^est, or rather prisoner, of 
this sullen lady, was obnoxious to her hostess. Lady 
Lochleven disliked her as the daughter of Mary 
of Guise, the legal possessor of those rights over 
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James*s heart and hand, of which she cohceived 
herself to have heen injuriously deprived ; and yet 
more so as the professor of a religion which she de- 
tested worse than Paganisnii. 

Such was the dame, who, with stately mien, and 
sharp yet handsome features, shrouded by her black 
velvet coif, interrogated the domestic who steered 
her barge to the shore, what had become of Lindesay 
and Sir Robert Melville. The man related what 
had passed, and she smiled scornfully as she replied^. 
« Fools must be flattered, not foughten with. — Row 
back — ^make thy excuse as thou canst — say Lord 
Ruthven hath already reached this castle, and that 
heis impatient for Lord Lindesay's presence. Away 
with thee, Randal-r-yet stay— what galopin is that 
thou hast brought hither ?" 

« So please you, my lady, he is the page who is 
to wait upon" 

<^ Ay, the new male minion," said the Lady Loch- 
leven ; " the female attendant arrived yesterday. I 
shall have a well-ordered house with this lady and 
her retinue ; but I trust they will soon find some 
others to undertake such a charge. Begone, Ran- 
dal—and you" (to Roland Graeme) " follow me to 
the garden." 

She led the way with a sIqw and stately step to 
the small garden, which, enclosed by a stone wall 
ornamented with statues, and an artificial fountain 
in the centre, extended its dull parterres on the side 
of the court-yard, with which it communicated by a 
low and arched portal. Within the narrow circuit 
o£ its formal and limited walks, Mary Stewart was 
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now learning to perfoim the weary part of a pri* 
•oner, whiek, with Utile interval, she was doomecl 
to sustain during the remainder of her Itfe. She 
was followed in her slow and melaBcholy exercise 
hy two female attendants ; hnt ra the first glance 
which Roland Graeme hestowed npon one so iUns-^ 
trions hy bir^, so distmgoished by her beanty, ac- 
oomplishmenlB, and misfortmies, he was sensible of 
the presence of no other than the unhappy Queen 
of Scotland* 

Her face, her form, have been so de^ly impress- 
ed iq>on the iraagmation, that, even at the distance 
of nearly three centuries, it is imnecessary to remind 
the most ignorant and uninformed reader of the 
striking traits which characterise that remarkable 
countenance, which seems at once to combine our 
ideas of the majestic, the pleasing, and the brilliant, 
leaving us to doubt whether they express most hap* 
pily the queen, the beanty, or t^ accomfdished wo- 
man. Who is th^re, that, at the very mention of 
Mary Stewart's name, hasnot her countemmce before 
hhn, familiar as that of the mistress of his youth, or 
the favourite daughter of his advanced i^e ? Even 
those who feel themselves compelled to believe all, 
or much, of what her enemies laid to her charge, 
cannot think without a sigh upon a conntenance ex- 
pressive of any tfaingrather than the foul crimes with 
which she was chained when living, and which still 
continue to shade, if not to Mackoi, her memory. 
That brow, so traly open. and regal — ^those eye- 
brows, so regularly graceful, whic^ yet were saved 
from the charge oi regnhu* insipidity by the beauti* 
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iial effect di Ike hasel eyes wkkh Aey OTmSarclie^ 
and wluch teem to utter a tkoosand hitteries — ihA 
nosey with all its GreGsan precision of ovtHno— tke 
movtlit so well proporttoned, so sweetly fonned, as 
if designed to spesik nothings Imtwkit was ddight* 
lid to hear— the dimpled diu»— the stately swaalika 
seek, form a eoi]iit«Daiice9,the like of whidi we know 
BOt to haTe existed in any other dianieter moving 
in that high dass of life, where the actresses as well 
as the actors command general and andiTided at- 
tention* It is in vain to say that the portraits which 
exist of this remarkaUe wcNuan are not like each 
lyther ; for, amidst their discrepancy, each possesses 
general feaitHres which the eye at once acknowledges 
as peculiar to the vision which onr imagination has 
raised while we read her history for the first time^ 
and which has heen impressed npoa it hy the nume* 
jrons prints and pictures which we have seen. In- 
deed we cannot k>ok on the worst of them, however 
deficient in point of exeeuti«i, wkhont saying that 
it is meant for Queen Mary ; and no smaD instance 
it is of the power of heauty, that her diarms should 
have reiaakMd the subject not merely of admira- 
tion, hut of warm and chivalrous interest, after the 
lapse of such a length of time. We know that hy 
£» the most acute of those who, in latter days, havo 
adopted the tm&vourahle view of Mary's character, 
longed, like ^e exeeutioBer before his dreadful task 
was performed, to kiss the fiiir hand of her on whom 
he was abont to perftmn so honible a duty. 

Dressed, then, in a deep monming robe, and with 
all those charms of face, shape, and manner, with 
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which faithful tradition has made each reader fami- 
liar, Mary Stewart advanced to meet the Lady of 
Loehleyen, who, on her part, endeaTonred to con- 
ceal dislike and apprehension under the appearance 
of respectful indifference. The truth was, that she 
had experienced repeatedly the Queen's superiority 
in that species of disguised yet cutting sarcasm, with 
which women can successfully avenge themselves; 
for real and substantial injuries. It may be well 
doubted, whether this talent was not as fatal to its 
possessor as the many others enjoyed by that high- 
ly g^ed, but most imhappy female ; for, while it 
often afforded her a momentary triumph over her 
keepers, it failed not to exasperate their resent- 
ment ; and the satire and sarcasm in which she had 
indulged, were frequently retaliated by the deep 
end bitter hardships which they had the power of 
inflicting. It is well known that her death was at 
length hastened by a letter which she wrote to 
Queen Elizabeth, in which she treated her jealous 
rival, and the Countess of Shrewsbury, with the 
keenest irony and ridicule. 

As the ladies met together, the Queen said, bend- 
ing her head at the same time in return to the obei- 
sance of the Lady Lochleven, << We are this day 
fortunate — we enjoy the company of our amiable 
hostess at an unusual hour, and during a period 
which we have hitherto been permitted to give to 
our private exercise. But our g^od hostess knows 
well she has at aU times access to our presence, and 
heed not observe the useless ceremony of requiring 
our permission." 
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<< I am sorry my presence is deemed an intrusion 
by your Grace," sjaid the Lady of Lochleyen. ** I 
came but to announce the arrival of an addition to 
your train/' motioning* with her hand towards Ro- 
land Grseme ; ^^ a circumstance to which ladies are 
seldom indifferent/' 

*' O I I crare your ladyship's pardon ; and am 
bent to the earth with obligations for the kindness 
of my nobles — or my sovereigns, shall I call them ? 
-*-who have jpermitted me such a respectable addi- 
tion to my personal retinne." 

^^ They have indeed studied, madam," said tho 
Lady of Lochleven, <^ to show their kindness to- 
wards your Grace — something at the risk perhaps 
of sound policy, and I trust their doings will not 
be misconstrued." 

<< Impossible l" said the Queen ; << the bounty 
which permits the daughter of so many kings, and 
who yet is Queen of the realm, the attendance of 
two waiting-women and a boy, is a grace which 
Mary Stewart can never sufficiently acknowledge. 
Why I my train will be equal to that of any coun- 
try-dame in this your kingdom of Fife, saving but 
the lack of a gentleman-usher, and a pair or two of 
blue-coated serving-men. But I must not foi^et, 
in my selfish joy, the additional trouble and charges 
to which this magnificent augmentation of our train 
vnll put our kind hostess, and the whole house of 
Lochleven. It is this prudent anxiety, I am aware, 
which clouds your brows,, my worthy lady. But 
be of good cheer ; the crown of Scotland has many 
k fair manor, and your afiPectionate son, and my no 
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less itfeetionate brother, will endow the goodkn^ht 
your hasbafsd with the hest 4^ theniy ere Msory 
shoald be dismissed front thos hospitable ca^e from 
yonr lad jship'slaekof means ti>siipport the charges.'^ 
' *^ The Doi^lasses of LocUbven, madam/' answer* 
ed the lady, << have known for ages how to discharge 
their duty to the State, withost looking for re- 
ward, eves when the task was both irksome and 
dangerous.'' 

'^ Nay I bat, my dear Loehleven," said the Qneen^ 
'< you are over scrupulons— -I pray yon accept of a 
goodly manor; whai shonkL siq>port the Queen of 
Scotland in this her prinedy coHrt, saving her own 
cro wn-land»— and who should nunister to the wants 
of a mother, safve an affectionate son like the Earl 
of Murray, who possesses so wonderfully both the 
power and inclhintion ?-— Or said you it was the 
danger of the task whi^ ckmded your nnooth and 
hospitable brow ? — No doubt, a page is a formida- 
ble addition to my body-guard of females ; and I 
bedunk me it must hare been for that reason that 
my Lord of Lindesay refused eren now to renture 
within the reach of a force so fomndable, without 
being attended by a competent retinue.*' 

The Lady Loc^leven started, and looked some* 
thing surprised ; and Mary, suddenly (hanging her 
manner fnmi the smooth ironiealaffectation of mild* 
ness to an accent of austere command, and drawing 
up at the same time her fine person, said, with the 
fbU majesty of her rank^ ^< Yes ! Lady of Lodile* 
Yen ; I know that Rutkren is ahready in the castle^ 
and tiiat Lindesay waits on the bank the return of 
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your barge to Imtii^ him Mther along wi1& Sir Ro- 
iMirt Mebrifie. Fer what purpose do tkese noblea 
come — and why am I not in ordinary decency ap- 
prised of their arriyal?'* 

<< Their purpose, madm," replied the Lady of 
LocUevoi, ^ they must AeiMselves expbiin— but 
a formal mimimetaiMm were seedless, where your 
Oraee hath arttendivBts who eon phiy the et^Nal so 
weJL" 

. <^ Aks I poor Fleming,** said the Queen, turn* 
ing to the elder of tlie female attendants, ** thou 
"wilt be tried, eondenmed, and gibbeted, for a spy 
in the garrison, because thou didst chance to crosa 
llie great hafi wh^e my good Lady of LodileveH 
was porleyii^ aft the full pitch of her voice with her 
pilot Randal. Pot black wool in thy ears, girl, aa 
you Tolue the wearing of them longer. Remember) 
in the Castle of Loehleyen, ears aad tongues are 
matters not of use, but for show merely. Our good 
hostess can hear, as weU as fi^eak, for us all. — Wo 
excuse your further attendance, nny lady hostess,"' 
she said, once more addressing the object of her 
resentment, ^ and retire to prepare for an mter* 
▼iew with our rebel lords. We wffl use the ante- 
chamber of wxt sleeping apartment as our ball ot 
au£enoe« — ^Yeu, young man," she proceeded, ad- 
dressing Roland GrsBme, and at once softening the 
ironical sharpness of her manner into good-humour- 
ed raillery, *^ yon, who are all our male attendance^ 
from our Lord Hig^ Ghamberiain down to our 
least galoj^n, follow us to prepare our court.'* 

She turned, and walked slowly towards the castle^ 
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The Lady of LocMeven folded het arms, and smiled 
in bitter resentment, as she watched her retiring 
steps. 

<< Thy whole male attendance I" she muttered, 
repdating the Queen's last words, <' and well for 
thee had it been had thy train never been larger ; ' 
then turning to Roland, in whose way she had stood 
while making this pause, she made room for him to 
pass, saying at the same t^ne, << Art thou already 
jeaves-dropping ? follow thy mistress, minion, and, 
if thou wUt, tell her what I have now said/' 

Roland Grseme hastened after his. royal mistress 
and her attendants, who had just entered a postern- 
gate communicating betwixt the castle and the small 
garden. They ascended a winding-stair as high as 
the second story, which was in a great measure 
occupied by a suite of three rooms, opening inta each 
other, and assigned as the dwelling of the captive 
Princess. The outermost was a small hall or ante- 
room, within which opened a large parlour, and from 
that again the Queen's bedroom. Another ^mall 
apartment, which opened into the same parlour, 
contained the beds of the gentlewomen in waiting. 

Roland Grseme stopped, as became his station, 
in the outermost of these apartments, there to await 
such orders asmight be communicated to him. From 
the grated window of the room he saw Lindesay, 
Melville, and their followers, disembark ; and 
observed that they were met at the castle gate by 
a third noble, to whom Lindesay exclaimed, in his 
loud harsh voice, << My Lord of Ruthven, you have 
the start of us l" 
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At tliis instant, the page's attention was called 
to a burst of hysterical sobs from the inner apart- 
ment, and to the hurried ejacnlations of the terrified 
females, which led him almost instantly to hasten to 
their assistance. When he entered, he saw that the 
Queen had thrown herself into the large chair which, 
stood nearest the door, and was sobbing for breath 
in a strong fit of hysterical afiPection. The elder 
female supported her in her arms, while the younger 
bathed her face with water and with tears alter- 
nately. 

^ Hasten, young man !*' said the elder lady, in 
alarm, << fly — ncall in assistance — she is swooning I*' 

But the Queen ejaculated in a faint and broken 
Toice, ^ Stir not, I charge you I — call no one to wit- 
ness — I am better — I shall recover instantly." And, 
indeed, with an effort which seemed like that of one 
struggling for life, she sate up in her chair, and en«> 
deavoured to resume her composure, while her fea- 
tures yet trembled with the violent emotion of body 
and mind which she had imdergone. *^ I am ashamed 
of my weakness, girls," she said, taking the hands 
of her attendants ; ^< but it is over — and I am Mary 
Stewart once more. The savage tone of that man's 
voice — my knowledge of his insolence — ^the name 
which he named — the purpose for which they <^ome^ 
may excuse a moment's weakness — and it shall be a 
moment's only." She snatched from her head the 
cnrch or cap, which had been disordered during her 
hysterical agony— -shook down the thick clustered 
tresses of dark brown which had been before veiled 
imder it—and, drawing her slender fingers across 
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the labyraitk wkkh they fenned, sba arwe £rem the 
tkmif and fito^d Uke the incfiired image of a Gire* 
cm prophetess^ ia a need wkidb pertook at enoe 
ef aonrow and pride, e£ smSes and of tears. ^ We 
are ill appointed,"* she aaid, ^te meet our rebel sab* 
jeots ; Iwt, as £ir as weamy, we will strive to pre* 
SBRt oursebres as beoiMnes their QaeeiL Follow me, 
»y maidois/' she said ; ^ what says thj fftTourite 
e(»gy my Flemug ? 

' Mf maids, come to my d r e 8mng4wwrer. 

And deck my nut»broim hair ; 
Wliere*er ye laid a ylait befiore. 

Look ye lay ten lames mur.' 

Alas V she added, when she had repeated with a 
amile these lines of an old ballad, << viol^ice has 
already robbed aa« of the ordinary decoratioasof my 
rank ; and the few that natore gave me have been 
destroyed by senrow and by fear." Yet while she 
spoke li»is, she again let her slender fingers stray 
through the wilderaessof the beantifiid tresses whic^ 
veiled her kingly neck and swelling bosom, as if, in 
hw agony of mind, she had net altogether lost the 
conscie«isneas of bar nnnTalled charms. BoUad 
^hwme, on whoae yonth, inexperience, and ardaat 
#ense of what was dignified and lovely, the demeaop 
ear of sofiair and high-boma lady wreoght like die 
eharm of a magician, stood rooted to the qwt with 
fiorpriseaed interest, longing to hasaid his life in a 
^pHurrel sa fiur as that which Mary Stewart's mast 
seeds be. I^ae had been bred in JEVvaee — she was 
possessed of the most distingnished beaaty — she 
liad reigned a. QueeOr and a Scettiib QoeeaOf to 
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lv)i0n knowledge of dunHater mm as eMential as 
tbease of yitilair. In sll llieso cojpacities, Mary 
was, of ail wQsawi ok iAnt eartl^ »ost alert at po^ 
4MnriBg and asing Ae advwiteg'es wkidi ker dianns 
gavelier over tliaost all who ^ame witfain the sph^«a 
of their iaflueDce. She oast oa Roland a ghmee 
whidii might hare andted a heart €i stoaa. '< My 
poor boy»" dbe said» with a f cyjiag futdy reaiy partly 
politic, ^ Ihon art a stEan^^ to as o e a t to this 
delefbl ca^^tirity firom ike soiaety of some tender 
aaather, or sister, or nwiden, with whosi yoa had 
fiaadom to tread a gay aieasnre round the May- 
pale. I grierefDr 3nNi$— ^bBtyoaaretheoaiyMalo 
in my limited honaehold-— wilt th«m ohey my or* 
deisr 

^ To the death, B»dam," said Grseme, in a deter* 
wined tone. 

<< Then keep the door of mine apartment," said 
Ihe.Qaeen; ^ keep it till they offer aetnal violenoe^ 
or till wie shaft he fitly arrayed to laoeini these 
latrasiTV wsitors.'' 

« I wifl defend it tiH they pass over ny body,** 
said Roland <3r8QHM; any hesitation whidihe had 
fek eoneeming the line of condnct he onght to pm^ 
sue, beiBg eomplstely swapt away hy the infndse 
of the moment. 

^ Not 'so, my good youth," answeiwd Mary ; 
<« not so, I oamaumd thee. If I have one fiithftd 
subject beside me, much need, God wat, I hare to 
cam £ar his safety. Resist them bnt till they are 
pnt to the dnsse of nring actaal ▼iolenee^ and Aen 
giFe way I chaise yoo. B/en w s ri b w uiy iitwiMsads * 
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.And, with a smile expressive at once of favour and 
<if authority, she turned from him, and, followed by 
Jier attendants, entered the bedroom. 

The youngest paused for half a second ere she 
followed her companion, and made a signal to 
Holand Grseme with her hand. He had been already 
long aware that this was Catherine Seyton — a cir^ 
cumstance which could not much surprise a youth 
«f quick intellects, who recollected the sort of mys- 
terious discourse which had passed betwixt the two 
matrons at the deserted nunnery, and on which his 
meeting with Catherine in this place seemed to cast 
«o much light. Yet such was the engrossing effe<^ 
of Mary's presence, that it surmounted for the 
moment even the feelings of a youthful lover.; and 
it was not until Catherine Seyton had disappeared, 
that Roland began to consider in what relation they 
were to stand to each others — " She held up her hand 
po me in a commanding manner," he thought ; << per* 
Jiaps she wanted to confirm my purpose for the exen 
oution of the Queen's commands ; for I think she 
bould scarce purpose to scare me with the sort of 
discipline which she administered to the groom in 
the frieze jacket, and to poor Adam Woodcock; 
3ut we will -see to that anon ; meantime, let us do 
justice to the trust reposed in us by this unhappy 
Queen. I think ihy Lord of Murray. will himself 
own that it is the duty of a faithful page to defend 
his lady against intrusion on her .privacy." 
, Accordingly, he stepped to the little vestibule, 
made fast, with lock and bar, the door which opened 
from.thence to the large staircase, and then sat 
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YnaoMeLS down to attend the result. He had not long 
to urait — a mde and strong hand first essayed to lift 
the latchy then pushed and shook the door with yio- 
lenee, and, when it rensted hia attempt to open it, 
exdabnedy ** Undo the door there, yon within I" 

** Why, and at whose eommand/' said the page, 
** am I to nndo ihe door of the apartmoits of tbe 
Queen of S4Sothind?" 

Another vain attempt, which made hinge and 
holts jingle, showed that the impatient applicant 
without would willingly have entered altogether 
r^ardless of hia challenge ; bat at length an answer 
was returned* 

^< Undo the door, on yoor peril— ^the Lord Linde- 
say comes to speak with the Lady Mary of Scot-^ 
hind." 

<< The Lord Lindesay, as a Scottish nohle," an- 
swered the page, '< must await his Soyer^gn's let- 



sure.'* 



An earnest altercation ensued amongst those 
without, in which Roland distinguished the remark- 
ably harsh voice of Lindesay in reply to Sir Robert 
MelriUe, who appeared to hare been using some 
soothing langrnage — ^* Not no! no! I tell thee, no I 
I will place a petard against the door rather than 
be baulked by a profligate woman, and bearded by 
an insolent footboy." 

** Yet, at leafl^," said Melville, ** let me try fair 
means in the first instance. Violence to a lady 
would stam your scutcheon for ever. Or await till 
my Lord Rnthven comes." 

** I will await no longer,** said Lindesay; ^itls 

VOL. XXI. B 
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high time the husiness were done, and we on our 
return to the council. But thou mayst try thy 
fair play^ as thou callest it, while I cause my train 
to prepare the petard. I came hither provided with 
as good gunpowder as blew up the Kirk of Field." 

<' For Grod's sake, be patient,*' said Melrille ; and, 
approaching the door, he said, as speaking to those 
within, « Let the Queen know that I, her faithfid 
servant, Robert Melville, do entreat her, for her 
•own sake, and to prevent worse consequences, that 
«he will undo the door, and admit Lord Lindesay^ 
who brings a mission from the Council of State." 

^< I will do your errand to the Queen," said the 
-page, " and report to you her answer." 

He went to the door of the bedchamber, and 
tapping against it gently, it was opened by the 
-elder lady, to whom he communicated his errand, 
and. returned .with directions from the Queeii to 
admit Sir Robert Melville and Lord Lindesay. 
• Roland Graeme returned to the vestibule, and 
opened the door accordingly, into which the Lord 
Lindesay strode, with the air of a soldier who has 
fought his way into a conquered fortress ; while Mel- 
ville, deeply dejected, followed him more slowly. 

*^ I draw you to witness, and to record," said the 
page to this last, << that, save for the especial com- 
mands of the Queen, I^would have made good the 
-entrance, with my best strength, and my best blood, 
against all Scotland." • 

<< Be silent, young man," said Melville, in a tone 

of grave rebuke ; << add not brands to fire — this is 

oio time to make a flourish of thy boyish chivalry 
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. << She has not appeared even yet,'* said Linde- 
aay^ who had now reached the midst of the parlour 
or audience-room ; " how call yon this trifling ?" 

^* Patience, my lord/* replied Sir Robert, << time 
presses not — and Lord Ruthven hath not as yet 
descended.'* 

At this moment the door of the inner apartment 
opened, and Qneen Mary presented herself, advan- 
ang with an air of peculiar grace and majesty, and 
«eeming totally unruffled, either by the visit, or by 
the rude manner in which it had been enforced 
Her dress was a robe of black velvet ; a small ruff, 
open in front, g^ve a full view of her beautifully* 
formed chin and neck, but veiled the bosom. On 
her head, she wore a small cap of lace, and a trans- 
|>arent white veil hung from her shoulders oyer the 
long black robe, in large loose folds, so that it could 
Jbe drawn at pleasure over the face and person. Sha 
wore a cross of gold around her neck, and had her 
rosary of gold and ebony hang^g from her girdles 
She was.dosely followed by her two ladies, who 
remained standing behind her during the confer* 
£nce. Even Lord Lindesay, though the rudest 
noble of that rude age, was surprised into something 
like respect by the unconcerned and majestic mien 
of her, whom he had expected to find frantic with 
impotent passion, or dissolved in useless and vain 
sorrow, or overwhehned with the fears likely in 
-such a situation to assail fallen royalty. 

" We fear we have detained you, my Lord of 
Lindesay,** said the Queen, while she curtsied with 
dignity in answer to his reluctant obeisance; <<but 
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afemale does not xnllingly teceiye li^ Tuitora with- 
'out some minutes spent at the toilette. Men, m^ 
lord, are less dependent on such ceremonies." 
- Lord Lindesay, easting his eye down on his own 
travel-stained and disordered dress, mntt^ed some^ 
thing of a hasty journey, and the Qneen paid her 
greeting to Sir Robert Melville with courtesy, and 
«ven, as it seemed, with kindness. Tha*e was then 
a dead pause, during which Lmdesay looked to- 
wards the door, as if expecting with impatience the 
colleague of their embassy. The Queen alone was 
entirely unembarrassed, and, as if to break the 
silence, she addressed Lord Lindesay, with a glance 
at the large and cumbrous sword which he wore^ 
as already mentioned, hang^g frimi his neck. 

<< You have there a trusty and a weighty traveU 
ling companion, my lord. I trust you expected to 
meet with no enemy here, against whom such a for^ 
imidable weapon could be necessary ? It is, methinks, 
somewhat a singular ornament fer a court, though 
I am, as I well need to be, too much of a Stewart 
to fear a sword." 

<< It is not the first time, madam," replied Linde* 
say, bringing round the weapon so as to rest its 
point on the ground, and leaning one hand on tho 
huge cross-handle, << it is not the^rst time that this 
weapon has intruded itself into the presence of tho 
House of Stewart." 

« Possibly, my lord," replied the Queen, « it may 
have done service to my ancestors — Your ancestors 
were men of loyalty." 

<^ Ay, madam," relied he, <^ service it hath done; 
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tat madk 9B Idakffi love neilker to ack&owledge nor 
to reward. It was the service which the knife ran* 
decs to die tree when trimminy it to the quick, Hid 
deriving it of the siqperfliioiis .growth i^rank and 
w^mitliil siiekergy which rob it of noiirishin«it." 

<< You talk riddles, my lord," said Mary ; << I 
will hope the explanation carries nothing insnlting 
with it." 

^' Yon shall judge, madam," answered Lindesay. 
^ With this good sword was Archibald Donglas, 
Earl of Angns, girded on the memorable day when 
he acquired the name of Bell-the-Clat, for dragging 
fiwn the presence i^ yonr great-grandfather, liie 
third James of the race, aorew of minions, flatterers, 
and £ftYonrites, whom he hanged over the bridge 
of Lander, as a warning to such rept^es how they 
approach a Scottish throne^ With this sane wea- 
paD,tiiesame inflexible champion of Scottishhononr 
and nobility, slew at mae blow S^pens of fijilspindie, 
a eonrtier of your gcand^Bither, James the Fourth, 
who had dared to speak lightly of him m the royal 
pces^Dce. They fought near the brook of Fala ; and 
BeU-the-Gat, with dis Idade, Cleared through the 
thigh of his oppon^it, and lopped the limb as easily 
m » shepherd's boy slices a twig from a sapling." 

<< My lord,** r^ied the Queen, reddening, << my 
nerves are too good to be alarmed even by this ter« 
nble history — May I ask how a blade so iUustrions 
passed from the House of Douglas to that of Linde- 
eay? — ^Methinks it should have been presanred as 
a canseciated relic, by a family who ha¥e held all 
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that tHey could do against their king, to he done in 
fayour of their country." 

*< Nay, madam," said Melville, anxiously inter* 
fering, << ask not that question of Lord Lindesay 
— And you, my lord, for shame — ^for decency^ 
forhear to reply to it." 

<< It is time that this lady should hear the truth,'^ 
replied Lindesay. 

<< And he assured," said the Queen, << that she will 
be moved to anger by none that you can tell her, my 
lord. There are cases in which just scorn has 
always the mastery over just anger." 

<< Then know," said Lindesay, *^ that upon the 
field of Carberry-hill, when that false and infamous 
traitor and murderer, James, sometime Earl of 
Bothwell, and nicknamed Duke of Orkney, offered 
to do personal battle with any of the associated 
nobles who came to drag him to justice, I accepted 
his challenge, and was by the noble Earl of Mor«> 
ton gifted with his good sword that I might there* 
with fight it out — Ah I so help me Heaven, had his 
presumption been one grain more, or his cowardice 
one grain less, I should have done such work with 
this good steel on his traitorous corpse, that the 
hounds and carrion-crows should have found their 
morsels daintily carved to their use I" 

The Queen's courage wellnigh gave way at the 
mention of Bothwell's name — a name connected 
with such a train of guilt, shame, and disaster. But 
the prolonged boast of Lindesay gave her time to 
rally herself, and to answer \fith an appearance of 
cold contempt— << It is easy to slay an enemy who 
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enters not the lists. But had Mary Stewart inhe- 
rited her father's sword as well as his sceptre, the 
boldest of her rebels should not upon that day have 
complaihed that they had no one to cope withal,. 
Your lordship will forgive me if I abridge this con- 
ference. A brief description of a bloody fight is 
long enough to satisfy a lady's curiosity; and unless 
my Lord of Lindesay has something more import* 
ant to tell us than of the deeds which old Bell-the- 
Cat achieved, and how he would himself hate emu-* 
lated them, had time and tide permitted, we will 
retire to our private apartment, and you, Fleming, 
shall finish reading to us yonder little treatise Des^ 
Bodomoniades EspagnoUes.^ 

^ Tarry, madam," said Lindesay, his complexion 
reddening in his turn ; << I know your quick wit 
too well of old to have sought an interview that 
you might sharpen its edge at the expense of my 
honour. Lord Ruthven and myself, with Sir Ro- 
bert Melville as a concurrent, come to your Grace 
on the part of the Secret Council, to tender to you 
what much concerns the safety of your own life and 
the welfare of the State." 

<< The Secret Council ?" said the Queen ; << by 
what powers can it subsist or act, while I, from 
whom it holds its character, am here detained un* 
der imjust restraint ? But it matters not^-what 
concerns the welfare of Scotland shall be acceptable 
to Mary Stewart, come from whatever quarter it 
will — and for what concerns her own life, she has 
lived long enough to be weary of it, even at the 
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agB of tw€3it^-fiye.-*-Wli^e is your ooDeagiie, my^ 
lord — ^why tarries he ?*' 

^^ He comes, madam," said Melyilley and Lord 
JBaUiyeii entered al; the instant, holding in his hand* 
a packet. As the Queen retained his salntetion, she 
hecame deadly pale, but instantly recovered herself 
by dint of strong and sudden resolution, just as the 
noble, whose appearance seemed to excite sudi emo* 
lions in her bosom, entered the apartment in oinn*^ 
pany with Geoi^e Douglas, the youngest son of 
the Knight of Lochleren, who, during the absence 
of his father and brethren, acted as Seneschal of 
the Castle, under the direction of the eUer Lady 
Lochleven, his father's mother. 
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CHAPTER IT. 

I give this heavy weight from off my head. 
And this nnwiddy sceptre from ray hand ; 
Wifck anms own tears I ivath airay ny h^bn* 
With my own hand I give away my crowo. 
With mine own tongue deny my sacred state. 
With mine own hreath release idl duteous oaths. 

Bichard //• 

Lord Buthven Imd the look and l»eairing widcli 
liecame a soldi^ and a statesman, and tke martud 
cast of his form and features procured him the po« 
pular epithet of Gseysteily by which he vas distiii<v 
guished by his inUmates, after the hero of a metrif 
calromaaee then gtenerally known. His dress^ which 
was a bu£F-43oat embroidered, had a half-military 
charaoter, but exhibited nothing of the sordid negr 
ligence which distinguished that of Lindesay. Ba|; 
the son of aa ill-fated sire, and the &ther of a yet 
more unfortunate family, bore in his look that cast 
d inauspicious melancholy, by which the physiog* 
Bomists of that time pretended to distinguish thosQ 
who were predestined to a violent and unhappy 
death. 

The terr4Hr which llie presence of thifi noblemaqi 
impressed on the Queen's mind, arose fr4»n the acr 
five share he had borne in the slaughta: of David 
ftuBzio ; his father having presided at the peq^etran 
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tion of that abominable crime, although so weak 
from long and wasting illness, that he could not en- 
dure the weight of his armour, haying arisen from 
a sick-bed to commit a murder in the presence of 
his Sovereigpi. On that occasion hb son also had 
attended and taken an active part. It was little to 
be wondered at, thatthe Queen, considering her con- 
dition when such a deed of horror was acted in her 
presence, should retain an instinctive terror for the 
principal actors in the murder. She returned, how- 
ever, with grace the salutation of LordRuthve^i, and 
extended her hand to George Douglas, who kneeled, 
and kissed it with respect ; the first mark of a sub- 
ject's homage which Roland Grseme had seen any of 
them render to the captive Sovereigpi. She returned 
his greeting in silence, and there was a brief pause, 
during which the steward of the castle, a man of a 
sad brow and a severe eye, placed, under George 
Douglas's directions, a table and writing materials ; 
9nd the page, obedient to his mistress's dumb sig- 
nal, advanced a large chair to the side on which the 
Queen stood, the table thus forming a sort of bar 
which divided the Queen and her personal follow- 
ers from her unwelcome visitors. The steward then 
withdrew after a low reverence. When he had clo- 
sed the door behind him, the Queen broke silence 
-r— " With your favour, my lords, I will sit — ^my 
walks are not indeed extensive enough at present 
to fatigue me greatly, yet I find repose something 
more necessary than usual." 

She sat down accordingly, and, shading her cheek 
with her beautiful hand, looked keenly and impres* 
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sively at each of the nobleg in turn* Mary Fleming 
applied her kerchief to her eyes, and Catherine Sey* 
ton and Roland Grsome exchanged a glance, which 
showed that both were too deeply engrossed with 
sentiments of interest and commiseration for their 
royal mistress, to think of any thing which regarded 
themselyes. 

** I wait the purpose of yonr mission, my lords," 
sand the Qneen, after she had been seated for about 
a minute without a word being spoken, — ** I wait 
your message from those you call the Secret Conn- 
Gil« — I trust it is a petition of pardon, and a desire 
that I will resume my rightful throne, without using 
with due severity my right of punishing those who 
have dispossessed me of it?" 

<< Madam," replied Ruthven, << it is painful for 
us to speak harsh truths to a Princess who has long 
ruled us. But we come to offer, not to implore, 
pardon. In a word, madam, we hare to propose 
to you on the part of the Secret Council, that you 
sign these deeds, which will contribute greatly to 
the pacification of the State, the adyancement of 
God's word, and the welfare of your own future 
life." 

*' Am I expected to take these fair words on 
trust, my lord ? or may I hear the contents of these 
reconciling papers, ere I am asked to sign them ?" 

*^ Unquestionably, madam ; it is our purpose and 
wish you should read what you are required to 
sign," replied Ruthven. 

** Required ?" replied the Queen, with some em- 
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phask ; ^ hat the phrase fiakg wdl tlia* smtter— *; 
ready my lord." 

Tlie Lord RathY^i proceeded to read a flimxial 
iaslaniiueBt, nmning ia tke Queen's name, and set- 
ting forth that she had heen called, at an early age, 
ifo the admiaiatratiiHi of the crown mad reaba of 
Scotland, and had toiled diligently therein, witil she 
was in body and spirit so weaned out and disgnst- 
•ed, tibat she was unable any longer to endure Ihe 
travail and pain of State affiaars; aad that since God 
had blessed her with a iur and hopeful son, she was 
desirous to ensure to him, even while she yet lived, 
his succession to the crown, which was his by right 
<»£ hereditary descent. <^ Wherefore," the mstro- 
ment proceeded, << we, of the motheidy aflFeclion we 
bear to our said son, have renounced and d^nitted, 
and by these tmr lettCTS of free good-^wiU, raM>nnoe 
and demit, the Crown, govenmeDt, and guiding of 
the realm of Scotland* in favour of our said son, 
that he may succeed to us as nativ« Prince thereof, 
as much as if we had heem. removed by disease, and 
not by our own proper act. And that this denus" 
sion oi (wr royal authoiity may hove the more full 
and solemn effect, and none pretend ignorance, wq 
give, grant, and commit, full and free and plain 
power to our trusty ccmsins, Lord Lindesay of the 
Byres, and William Lord Ih^hvoi, to af^ear in our 
name before as many oi the nobility, deigy, and 
burgesses, as may be assembled at Stirling, and 
there, in our name and behalf, publicly, and in their 
presence, to renounce the Crown, guidance, and go- 
vernment of this our kingdom of ScotlancT." 
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" The Qneen liere broke in with an air of extreme 
surprise. ^ How is thig, my lords ?" she said ^ 
^' Are my ears turned rebels, that they deceive me 
with sounds so extraordinary ? — And yet it is no- 
wbnder that, having conversed so long with rebel- 
Mouy they should now force its langnage upon my 
understanding. Say I am mistaken, my lords-— 
say, for the honour of yourselves and the Scottish 
mobility, that my right trusty cousins of Lindesay 
and Ruthven, two barons of warlike fame and ancient 
line, have not sought the prisonrhouse of their kind 
mistress for such a purpose as these words seem ta 
imply. Say, for the sake of honour and loyalty, that 
my ears have deceived me." 

<< No, madam," said Ruthven gravely, << your ear» 
do not deceive you — ^they deceived you when they 
were closed against the preachers of the evangele,, 
and the honest advice of your faithful subjects ; 
and when they were ever open to flattery of pidc- 
liianks and traitors, foreigpi cubiculars and domestic 
mmions. The land may no longer brook the rule* 
of one who cannot rule herself; whereftMre I pray 
yon to comply with the last remaining wish of your 
4wbjects and counsellors, and spare yourself and us^ 
the further agitation of matt»*s so painful." 

^ And is this &U my loving subjects require of 
me, my ku'd ?*' said Mary, in a tone of bitter irony.. 
*^ Do they really stint themselves to the easy boon 
that I should yield up the crown, which is mine 
by birthright, to an infant which is scarcely more- 
than a year oldr— ^ing down my sceptre, and take- 
up a cUstaff ? — O no I it is too li^e for them to ask: 
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— That other roll of parchment contains something 
harder to be complied with, and which may more 
highly tax my readiness to comply with the peti- 
tions of my lieges." 

<< This parchment," answered Ruthven, in the 
-same tone of inflexible gravity, and unfolding the 
instrument as he spoke, << is one by which your 
Grace constitutes your nearest in blood, and the 
most honourable and trustworthy of your subjects^ 
James, Earl of Murray, Regent of the kingdom 
during the minority of the young King. He already 
holds the appointment from the Secret Council." 

The Queen gave a sort of shriek, and clapping 
her hands together, exclaimed, " Comes the arrow 
out of his quiver ? — out of my brother's bow ?— 
Alas ! I looked for his return from France as my 
sole, at least my readiest, chance of deliverance^ — 
And yet, when I heard that he had assumed the 
government, I guessed he would shame to wield it 
in my name." 

^< I must pray your answer, madam," sfdd Lord 
Ruthven, << to the demand of the Council." 

<< The demand of the Council !" said the Queen ; 
^' say rather the demand of a set of robbers, impa- 
tient to divide the spoil they have seized. To such 
a demand, and sent by the mouth of a traitor, 
whose scalp, but for my womanish mercy, should 
long since have stood on the city gates, Mary of 
Scotland has no answer." 

<< I trust, madam,"' said Lord Ruthven, << my 
being unacceptable to your presence will not add to 
your obduracy of resolution. It may become you to 
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remember tliat the death of the minion, Rizzio, cost 
the house of Ruthven its head and leader. My 
father, more worthy than a whole province of sudbi 
vile sycophants, died in exile, and broken-hearted*** 

The Qaeen clasped her hands on her face, and 
resting her arms on the table, stooped down her 
head and wept so bitterly, that the tears were seen 
to find their way in streams between the white and 
slender fingers with which she endeavoured to con- 
ceal them. 

<< My lords," said Sir Robert Melville, <^ this is 
too much rigour. Under your lordships' favour, we 
came hither, not to revive old griefs, but to find Jthe 
mode of avoiding new. ones/' 

« Sir Robert Melville,'* said Ruthven, « we best 
know for what purpose we were delegated hither, 
and wherefore you were somewhat unnecessarily 
sent to attend us." 

" Nay, by my hand," said Lord Lindesay, " I 
know not why we were cumbered with the good 
knight, unless he comes in place of the lump of 
sugar which pothicars put into their wholesome but 
bitter medicaments, to please a froward child — ^a 
needless -labour, methinks, where men have the 
means to make them swallow the physic otherwise.** 

"Nay, my lords," said Melville, "ye best know 
your own secret instructions. I conceive I shall best 
obey mine in striving to mediate between her Grace 
•and you." 

" Be silent, Sir Robert Melville," said the Queen^ 
arising, and her face still glowing with agitation as 
^«he spoke. " My kerchief, Fleming — I shame that 
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traitors ghonld have power to moTe me tbng.*— Tel 
me, proud lords," she added, wiping away the tears 
as she spoke, *^ by what earthly warrant can liege 
subjects pretend to 4^all^ige the rights <^ an anoint- 
ed SoTereign— -to throw off the allegiance they have 
Towed, and to take away the crown from the head 
on which Divine warrant had placed it ?"* 

*^ Madam," said Ruthven, << I will d^ plainly 
with yecu Your reign, from the dismal field ci 
Finkie-cleuch, when you were a babe in the cradle, 
till now that ye stand a grown dame before us, hath 
been such a tragedy of losses, disasters, civil dissen- 
sions and foreign wars, that the like is not to be 
found in our chronicles. The French and English 
have, with one consent, made Scotland the battle- 
field on which to fight out their own ancient quarreL 
r^Yor ourselves, every man*shandhathbeen against 
his brother, nor hath a year passed over without 
rebellion and slaughter, exile of nobles, and oppress- 
ing of the commons. We may endure it no longer ; 
and, therefore, as a prince, to whom God hath re- 
iiased the gift of hearkening to wise counsel, and <m 
whose dealing and projects no blessing hath ever 
descended, we pray you to give way to other rule 
and governance of the land, that a remnant may yet 
be saved to this distracted realm." 

" My lord," swd Mary, " it seems to me that yofi 
fiing on my unhappy and devoted head those evils, 
which, with far more justice, I may impute to your 
^rtm turbident, wild, and untameable dispositions— -i 
the frantic violence with which you, the Magmites 
of Scothmd, enter into feuds against each other^ 
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sticldng at no cruelty to g^tify your wrath, taking 
deep revenge for the slightest offences, and setting at 
defiance those wise laws which your ancestors made 
for stanching of such cruelty, rebelling against the 
lawAil authority, and bearing yourselves as if there 
were no king in the land ; or rather as if each were 
long in his own premises. And now you throw the 
blame on me — on me, whose life has been embitter- 
ed — whose sleep has been broken — ^whose happi-^ 
Bess has been wrecked, by your dissensions. Have I 
not myself been obliged to traverse wilds and moun- 
tains, at the head of a few faithful followers, to 
maintain peace and to put down oppression ? Have* 
I not ^om harness on my person, and carried pis- 
tols at my saddle ; fain to lay aside the softness of 
a woman, and the dignity of a Queen, that I might 
show an example to my followers ?" 

<f We grant, madam," said Lindesay, '< that the 
affrays occasioned by your misgovernment, may 
sometimes have startled you in the midst of a masque- 
or galliard ; or it may be that such may have inter- 
rupted the idolatry of the mass, or the Jesuitical 
counsels of some Fretich ambassador. But the long- 
est and severest journey which your Grace has taken 
in my memory, was from Hawick to Hermitage 
Castle ; and whether it was for the weal of the State,, 
or for your own honour, rests with your Grace's 
conscience." 

The Queen turned to him with inexpressible 
sweetness of tone and manner, and that engaging 
look which Heaven had assigned her, as if to show 

TOL. XXI. c 
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tkattSie ckeioest tutsto wunnen's affeotionsimrf b« 
giyen in vaiii. ^^ Lindesay/' edte said, <^ yon spoke 
iMt to me in this slem toiie, and with sisgIi scwrril 
taunt, yon fair emminer evening', when yo« and I 
i^t at the hntts against the Earl ef Mar ssid Mary. 
Lmngstene, and won of tbeosi tbe ereasng's co!l»- 
tiicm, in the |»iyy garden of Saint Andrews. The 
Master of Lindesay was then my friend, and Tiiwed 
to he my soldier. How I have offended the Lord* 
of Lindesay, I knew net, unless hononrs have dum*- 
ged manners." 

Hardhearted as he was, Lindesay seemed strode 
with this imexpected appeal, hut almost instantly 
replied, ^' Madam, it is well known that your Grace 
oould in thcMe days make fools of whomever a{H 
preached you. I pretend not to have heen wiser 
than others. But gayer men and hetter courtiers 
soon jostled aside my rude homage, and I think 
your Grace cannot hat rememher times, when my 
awkward attempts to take the mamwrs that pleased 
you, were the sport of the court-popinjays, the 
Marys and the Frenchwomen." 

<< My lord, I grieve if I have offended you through 
idle gaiety," said the Queen ; << and can hut say it 
was most unwittingly dcme. You are folly reven« 
ged; for through gaiety," she said with a sigfa^ 
<< wlQ I never offend any one more." 
"^ << Our time is wasting, madam," said Lord Ruth- 
ven ; '< I must pray yoiir decision on this wei^ty 
matter which I have submitted to you." 

<< What, my lord I" said the Que^i, << upon the 
instant; and without a moment's time to deliberate ? 
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^--i^fln ike OowicU, IB tliey tmin liieinselves^ eiptool 
lUiofnier 

^ Maibai," replied Rnthren, ** tiM Coandl hM. 
the opinion, that since tke fktal term which passed 
Wtwixt liie nig^t ef King Henry's morder and the 
day of Carherryrliill, yonr Grace should hare hdid 
ye« prepared for the measnre now proposed, as tiie 
easiest escape from your nmnerous dangers and 
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<< Great Ged !" exclaimed the Queen ; ** and is 
it as a boon that yon propose to me, what every 
Christian king onght to regard as a loss of honour 
eqval to iJie loss of life I — Yon take from me my 
crown, my power, my subjects, my wealth, my state* 
What, in the name of every saint, can yon offer, or 
do yon offer, in requital of my compliance V 

" We give you pardon,'' answered Rnthven^ 
gtemly^— << we give you space and means to spend 
your remaining life in penitence and sedusion-^we 
give you time to make your peace with Heaven, and 
to receive the pure Gospel, which you have ever 
rejected and p^wcuted." 

The Queen tamed pale at the menace which this 
speech, as well as the rough and inflexible tones of 
the speaker, seemed distinctly to infer — <^ And if I 
do not comply with your request so fiercely urg^ed^ 
4tty lord, what' then follows ?" 

She said this in a voice in which female and 
natural fear was contending with the feelings of 
insulted dignity. — There was a pause, as if no one 
<eared to return to the question a distinct answer. 
At length Ruthveu spoke ; << There is little need 
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to tell to your Grace, who are well read both in the 
laws and in the chronicles of the realm, that murder 
and adultery are crimes for which ere now queens 
themselves have suffered death/* 

<< And where, my lord, or how, found you an ac- 
cusation so horrible, against her who stands before 
you ?" said Queen Mary. " The foul and odious 
calumnies which have poisoned the general mind of 
Scotland, and have placed me a helpless prisoner io 
your hands, are surely no proof of guilt ?" 

<* We need look for no further proof," replied 
the stern Lord Ruthven, << than the shameless mar- 
riage betwixt the widow of the murdered and the 
leader of the band of murderers I — They that join- 
ed hands in the fated month of May, had already 
united hearts and counsel in the deed which pre- 
ceded that marriage but a few brief weeks." 

<< My lord, my lord I" said the Queen, eagerly, 
** remember well there were more consents than 
mine to that fatal union, that most unhappy act of 
a most unhappy life. The evjl steps adopted by 
sovereigns are often the suggestion of bad counseU 
lors ; but these counsellors are worse than fiends 
who tempt and betray, if they themselves are the 
first to call their unfortunate princes to answer for 
the consequences of their own advice. — Heard ye 
never of a bond by the nobles, my lords, recom^ 
inending that ill-fated union to the ill-fated Mary ? 
Methinks, were it carefully examined, we should 
see that the names of Morton, and of Lindesay, and 
of Ruthven, maybe found in that bond, which press** 
ed me to marry that unhappy man. — Ah I stout and 
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loyal Lord Henies, who never knew gnile or dis* 
honour, you bent your noble knee to me in rain, to 
warn me of my danger, and wert yet the first to 
draw thy good sword in my cause when I suffered 
for neglecting thy counsel I Faithful knight and 
true noble, what a difference betwixt thee and those 
counsellors of evil, who now threaten my life for 
having fallen into the snares they spread for me T* 

*< Madam," said Ruthven, << we know that you 
are an orator ; and perhaps for that reason the Coun* 
dl has sent hither men, whose converse hath been, 
more with the wars, than with the language of the 
schools or the cabals of state. We but desire to 
know if, on assurance of life and honour, ye will 
demit the rule of this kingdom of Scotland ?" 

<^ And what warrant have I," said the Queen, 
<< that ye will keep treaty with me, if I should bar* 
ter my kingly estate for seclusion, and leave to weep 
in secret ?*' 

<< Our honour and our word, madam," answered 
Ruthven* 

« They are too slight and unsolid pledges, my 
lord," said the Queen ; << add at least a handful of 
thistle-down to give them weight in the balance*** 

*^ Away, Ruthven," said Lindesay ; ^< she was 
ever deaf to counsel, save of slaves and sycophants ; 
let her remain by her refusal, and abide by it I" 

« Stay, my lord," said Sir Robert Melville, " or 
rather permit me to have but a few minutes' private 
audience with her Grace* If my presence with you 
could avail aught, it must be as a mediator — do 
not, I conjure you, leave the castle, or break off the 
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conference, mtil I bring yon word how her Gno* 
shall finally gtand duposecL" 

^< We will vewain in the hall/' said Lindesay^ 
^ lor half an hoar's space ; hnt in despiaing oar 
w«rds and car pledge of honour, she has toiwlied 
the honour of my name— -lei her look herself to the 
eonrse she has to pursue. If the half hour shonld 
pass away without her determining to eomply with 
the demands of th« najtion, her career will be brief 
enough." 

With little c^^emony the two nobles 1^ the 
apartment, traversed the vestibule, and descended 
the winding stairs, the clash ef Lindesay's hug* 
sword being heard as it rang against each step in 
his descent. Creorge Do^ha followed them, i^ter 
exchanging with Melville a gesture of swrprise and 
sympathy. 

As soon as they were gone, the Queen, giving 
way to grief, fear, and agitation^ threw herself inte^ 
the seat, wrung her hands, and seemed to abandon 
herself to despair. Her female attendants, weep* 
ing themselves, endeavoured yet to pray her to be 
composed, and Sir Robert Melville, knediiag at her 
feet, made the same entreaty. After giving way t^ 
a passionate burst of sorrow, she at length said to 
Melville, << Kiieel not to me, MelviUe^-rnKOck m» 
not with the homage ef the perscM^ when the heart 
is far away-*- Why stay you behind with the de* 
peaed, the condemned ? her who has hut few honra 
perchance to live ? You have been favoured as well 
as the rest ; why do yon continue the empty show of 
fitttitnde and thankfiilnessany longer than they ?*'' 
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^ Madam/' said Sir Roikert Melville, << so help 
me Heaven at my need, my heart is dk true to you 
as iribea you were in your highest plaee." 

<< Tme to me I true to me T' repeated the Queen, 
wil^ wmM scorn ; << tush, MelrMe, what signifies 
the troith whieh walks hand in hand with my ene- 
.mies' falsehood? — ^thy hand and thy sword hare 
nearer heen so well acquainted that I can trust thee 
m aught where manhood is required — O, Seyten, 
for thy held fiither, who is hoth wise, true, and 
valiant I" 

Roland Chraeme could withstand no longer his 
earnest desire to oifer his services to a princess so 
Stressed and so beautiful. << If one sword," he said, 
<< madam, can do any thing to hack the wisdom of 
this grave counsellor, or to defend yeur rightful 
eaiHse, here k my weapon, and here ismy hand ready 
to draw and use it/' And raising his sword with 
one hand, he laid the other upon the hilt. 

As he thus held up the weapon, Catherine Sey- 
ten exelaomedy *' Methinks I see a token from my 
fether, madam ;** and immediatoly crossing the apart- 
ment, she took Roland Greeme by the skirt of the 
eloak, and asked him earnestly whence he had that 
sword. 

The page answered with surprise, " Methinks 
this is no presence in which to jest— Surely, dam- 
sel, you yourself best know whence and how I 
obtained the weapon." 

» Is this a time for folly ?*' said Catherine Sey- 
ten ; ^ unsheathe the sword instantly I'' 
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<< If the Queen commands me/' said the youth^ 
looking towards his royal mistress. 

<< For shame, maiden I" said the Queen ; << wouldst 
thou instigate the poor boy to enter into useless strife 
with the two most approved soldiers in Scotland ?" 

<< In your Grace's cause/' replied the page, '< I 
will venture my life upon them I" And as he spoke» 
he drew his weapon partly from the sheath, and a 
piece of parchment, roUed around the blade, feU out 
and dropped on the floor. Catherine Seyton caught 
it up with eager haste. 

<< It is my father's handwr^ing," she said, '< and 
•doubtless conveys his best duteous advice to your 
Majesty ; I knew that it was prepared to be sent in 
this weapon, but I expected another messenger.^' 

<< By my faith, fair one," thought Roland, << and 
if you knew not that I had such a secret missive 
about me, I was yet more ignorant." 

The Queen cast her eye upon the scroll, and 
remained a few minutes wrapped in deep thought. 
<< Sir Robert Melville," she at length said, << this 
scroll advises me to submit myself to necessity, and 
to subscribe the deeds these hard men have brought 
with them, as one who gives way to the natural 
fear inspired by the threats of rebels and murder- 
ers. You, Sir Robert, are a wise man, and Se^jrton 
is both sagacious and brave. Neither, I think, would 
mislead me in this matter." 

<< Madam," said Melville, " if I have not the 
strength of body of the Lords Herries or Seyton, I 
wiU yield to neither in zeal for your Majesty's ser- 
vice. I cannot fight for you like these lords, but 
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neither of them is more willing to die for your 



•service. 



<< I believe it, my old and faithful counsellor/' 
said the Queen, << and believe me, Melville, I did 
thee but a moment's injustice. Read what my Lord 
Seyton hath written to us, and give us thy best 
^unsel." 

He glanced over the parchment, and instantly 
replied, — " O I my dear and royal mistress, only 
treason itself could give you other advice than Lord 
Seyton has here expressed. He, Herries, Huntly^ 
the English ambassador Throgmorton, and others^ 
your friends, are all alike of opinion, that, whatever 
deeds or instruments you execute within these walls, 
must lose all force and e£Pect, as extorted from your 
Grace by duresse, by sufferance of present evil, and 
fear of men, and harm to ensue on your refusal. 
Yield, therefore, to the tide, and be assured, that 
in subscribing what parchments they present to you, 
you bind yourself to nothing, since your act of sig- 
nature wants that which alone can make it valid, 
the free will of the grantor." 

Ay,. so says my Lord Seyton," replied Mary; 

yet methinks, for the daughter of so long a line 
of sovereigns to resign her birthright, because 
rebels press upon her with threats, argues little of 
royalty, and will read ill for the fame of Mary in 
future chronicles. Tush I Sir Robert Melville, the 
traitors may use black threats and bold words, but 
they will not dare to put their hands forth on our 
person?" 

<< Alas t madam, they have already dared so far. 
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and iBCBrred sach peril by the lengths which thsy 
have gone, that they are but one step from the worst 
attd uttermost." 

<< Sarely,** said the Queen, her feara again pee- 
dominating, << Scottish nebles weald net lend them- 
selves to aesassinate a helplesg w^man ?" 

<< Bethink you, madam/' he replied, << what hov- 
rid spectacles hare been seen in o«ir day; and what 
act is so dark, that same Seattish hand has not been 
found to dare i4; ? Lord Lindesay, besides his nato* 
ijfil sullenness and hardness of temper, is the near 
•kinoBan of Henry 3E>amley, and Ruthven has his 
^wn deep and dangerona plans. The Ceundl, 
besides, speak of imtooHs by writ and word, of a 
easket with letters*-*^ I know not what." 

<<Ahr good MelviUe," answered the Queen, 
^< wef« I as sinre oi tiie e^enhaaded mtegrity of my 
j»dg«, as of my awn umoeenee-^d yet" 

** Oh ! pause, madam," said Mdiville ; << even 
innocence must sometimes for a season stoo]» to 
injurious blamew Besides, you are here" ■■ « ■ 

He looked round, and paused. 

*' Speak out, Melville," said the Queen, << never 
one approached my person who wkhed ta wwk me 
evil ; and even this pom* psgo, whom I have te-day 
seen £»r the first time in my Me, I can trust saiMy 
with your ceaununication." 

<< Nay, madam," answered MelvUle, '< in such 
emergence, and he being the bearer of Lord Sey> 
ton's message, I will venture to say before him and 
these fair ladies, whose truth and fidelity I dispute 
say I will ventuire to say, that there are other 
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modes besides that of open trud> by wbidt deposed 
sovereigns often die ; and that, as Maehiayel saitb^ 
th«re 16 but one step betwixt a king's prison and 
Vm graTe." 

<' Oh I were it bwt sw^ik and easy for the body/' 
said the unfortnaate Prinoess, ^< vere it but a sde 
imd happy change lor the sonl, the woman lives not 
tiittt would take the step so soon as I I-.-.Bat9 alas t 
Melville, when wo Aink of death, a tiioosand 8ins>. 
which we have trod as worms beneath our feet, rise 
ifi a|^8t us as flaming serpevts. Most injuri- 
ously do they accuse me of aiding Dandey 's death ;. 
yet, blessed Lady I I afforded too <^eB oecasion 
for the suspicion — I espoused BothweLL" 

<< Think aot of that now, madam,** said Melville, 
*^ thkik rather of the immediate mode of savings 
yourself and son. Comply with the present uiirea<- 
sonaUe demands, and trust that better times wiU 
shortly adrrive.'^ 

^ Madam," said Roland 6r»me, <' if it pleasea 
yoitt that I should do so, I wUl presently swim 
through the lake, if they refuse me other conveys 
OiBQe to the shore ; I will go to the courts succes- 
rively of Sng^bnd, Fnmce, and Spain, and will show 
you have aabscrHiied these vile instruments from no- 
ftrcmger impulse than the fear of death, and I will 
do battle against them that say otherwise." 

The Queen turned her round, and with one ot 
those sweet smiles which, during the era of life's 
romance, overpay ev^ry risk, held her hand to wards- 
Aolaad^ but without shaking a word. He kneeled 
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reverently, and kissed it, and Melville again resa-^ 
jned his plea. 

<< Madam/' he said, << time presses, and you must 
not let those boats, which I see they are even now 
preparing, put forth on the lake. Here are enough 
of witnesses — ^your ladies — ^this bold youth — my- 
self, when it can serve your cause effectually, for I 
would not hastily stand committed in this matter 
— but even without me here is evidence enough to 
show, that you have yielded to the demands of the 
Council through force and fear, but from no sincere 
and unconstrained assent. Their boats are already 
manned for their return — oh I permit your old ser- 
vant to recaU them I" 

<< Melville," said the Queen, << thou art an an- 
cient courtier— when didst thou ever know a Sove- 
reign Prince recall to his presence subjects, who had 
parted from him on such terms as those on which 
these envoys of the Council leftus, and who yet were 
recalled without submission or apology ? — Let it 
cost me both life and crown, I will not again com- 
mand them to my presence." 

<< Alas I madam, that empty form should make 
a barrier I If I rightly understand, you are not un* 
willing to listen to real and advantageous counsel 
•—but your scruple is saved — I hear them returning 
to ask your final resolution. — O I take the advice 
of the noble Seyton, and you may once more com- 
mand those who now usurp a triumph over you* 
But hush I I hear them in the vestibule." 

As he concluded speaking, George Douglas 
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evened the door of the apartment, and marshalled 
in the two noble envoys. 

<< We come, madam/' said the Lord Rathven, 
*< to request your answer to the proposal of the 
C3onncil.*' 

" Your final answer," said Lord Lindesay ; " for 
with a refusal you must couple the certainty that 
you have precipitated your fate, and renounced the 
last opportunity of making peace with God, and 
ensuring your longer abode in the world." 

<< My lords," said Mary, with inexpressible grace 
and dignity, <^ the evils we cannot resist we must 
submit to— I will subscribe these parchments with 
such liberty of choice as my condition permits me. 
Were I on yonder shore, with a fleet jennet and 
ten good and loyal knights around me, I. would sub- 
scribe my sentence of eternal condemnation as soon 
as the resignation of my throne. But here, in the 
castle of Lochleven, with deep water around me— i 
and you, my lords, beside me, — I have no freedom 
of choice. — Give me the pen, Melville, and bear 
witness to what I do, and why I do it." 
' ^< It is our hope your Grace will not suppose 
yourself compelled, by any apprehensions from us," 
said the Lord Ruthven, << to execute what must be 
your own voluntary deed." 

The Queen had already stooped towards the 
table, and placed the parchment before her, with the 
pen between her fingers, ready for the important act 
of signature. But when Lord Ruthven had done 
speaking, she looked up, stopped short, and threw 
down the pen. << If," she said, << I am expected to 
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•declare I give away mj ceowb «f free will^ «r other* 
wise than because I am compdOied to r^tomice it by 
the threat of worse evik to myself and my subjects^ 
I will not put my name to such an untruth — not to^ 
^ain fall possession of England, France, and Scot-^ 
land I--^ll once my own, in possession, or by right.'' 

<< Beware, ma^m,'' said Lindesay, and, snatch** 
ing hold of the Queen's arm, with his own gaunt* 
leted hand) he pressed it, in llie rudeness of hig 
|>assion, more closely, perhaps, than he was himself 
^ware of,-— ^< beware how you contend with those 
who are the stronger, and hare the mastery of your 
&te I" 

He h^d his grasp on her arm, bending his eyes 
on her with a stem and intimidating look, till both 
Ruthven and Melyille cried shame I and D<Higlas^ 
who had hitherto remained in a state of apparent 
i^thy^ had made a stride from the door, as if to 
interfere. The rude Baron then quitted his hold, 
disguising the confusion which he really felt at 
having indulged his passion to such extent, under 
^ sullen and contemptuous smile. 

The Queen immediately b^an, with an expres-* 
-sion of pain, to bare the arm which he had grasped^ 
by drawing up the sleeve of her gown, and it 
4tppeared that his gripe had left the purple marks 
vof his iron fingers upon her fiesh^-" My lord," she 
«aid, << as a knight and gentleman, you might have 
spared my frail arm so severe a proof that you have 
^e greater strength on your side, and are resolved 
to use it-^But I thank you for it — it is the most 
decisive token of the terms on which this day's busi* 
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110M M to ve8t.«^I di«w yoB to witettWybotk lords' 
Bad lAdiea," liio gdtd, (showkig the marks of the 
grasp on lier afnii *^ that I sabscribe these iBStm-^ 
nsenlB in ohedienoe to the sign manBal of my Lord 
ry whidi yen may see imprinted on Biine 
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Iiindesfty woold have spoken, hot was restrained 
by him colleague Rnthven, who said to him, << Peaee^ 
my lord. Let the Lady Mary of Scotland ascribe 
her s^natare to what she will, it is our hnsiness to 
proeBre it, and carry it to the Conncil. Should 
there be debate hereafter on the manner in which 
it was adhibited, there will be time enough for it.'^ 

Lindesay was silent accordingly, only nnittering 
within his beard, << I meant not to hurt her ; but 
I think women's flesh be as tender as new-fallen 
snow.'' 

The Queen meanwhile subscribed the rolls of 
pardhment with a hasty indifference, as if they had 
been matters ci slight consequence, or of mere for^ 
mality. When she had performed this painful tasl^ 
she arose, and, haying curtsied to the lords, was 
■about to withdraw to her chamber. Ruthven and 
Sir Robert Melyille made, the first a formal reve* 
rence, the second an obeisance, in which his desire 
to acknowledge his sympathy was obviously check-* 
ed by the fear of appearing in the eyes of his eoU 
leagues too partial to his former mistress* But 
Lindesay stood motionless, even when they were 
preparing to withdraw. At length, as if moved by 

*Kote}^IO« The lUrigiMtion of Qneen Mbb|% 
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a sadden impulse, he walked round the table which 
had hitherto been betwixt them and the Queen, 
kneeled on one knee, t-ook her hand, kissed it, let 
it fall, and arose — '< Lady," he said, << thou art a 
noble creature, even though thou hast abused God'» 
choicest gifts. I pay that devotion to thy manliness 
of spirit, which I would not have paid to the power 
thou hast long undeservedly wielded — I kneel to 
Mary Stewart, not to the Queen." 

*^ The Queen and Mary Stewart pity thee alike, 
Lindesay," said Mary — " alike they pity, and they 
forgive thee. An honoured soldier hadst thou been 
by a king's side—leagued with rebels, what art thoa 
but a good blade in the hands of a ruffian ?•— Fare- 
well, my LordRuthven, the smoother but the deep- 
er traitor. — Farewell, Melville — Mayst thou find 
masters that can understand state policy better, and 
have the means to reward it more richly, than Mary 
Stewart I — Farewell, George of Douglas — ^make 
your respected grand-dame comprehend that we 
would be alone for the remainder of the day — God 
wot, we have need to collect our thoughts." 

All bowed and withdrew ; but scarce had they 
entered the vestibule, ere Ruthven and Lindesay 
were at variance. << Chide not with me, Ruthven," 
Lindesay was heard to say in answer to something* 
more indistinctly urged by his colleague — ^^ Chide 
not with me, for I will not brook it I You put the 
hangman's office on me in this matter, and even the 
very hangman hath leave to ask some pardon o£ 
those on whom he does his office. I would I had 
as deep cause to be this lady's friend as I hate to 
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be her enemy — ^thou sliouldst see if I spared limb 
and life in her quarrel/' 

<< Thou art a sweet minion/' said Ruthven, « to 
fight a lady's quarrel, and all for a brent brow and 
a tear in the eye I Such toys have been out of thy 
thoughts this many a year.'^ 

<< Do me right, Ruthven/' said Lindesay. << You 
are like a polished corslet of steel ; it shines more 
gaudily, but it is not a whit softer — ^nay, it is five 
times harder than a Glasgow breastplate of ham- 
mered iron. Enough. We know each other/' 

They descended the stairs, were heard to snm- 
mom their boats^ and the Queen signed to Relaad 
Grome to retire to the vestibule, and leave her with 
her female attendanls* 
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NOTE TO CHAPTER IL 



Note, p. 47.— The Resiokatiom of Queen Maet. 



The details of this remarkable event are^ as giTen in the pre- 
ceding chapter, imaginary ; hut the outline of the events is 
"historical. Sir Robert Lindesay, brother to the author of the 
Memoirs, was at first intrusted with the delicate commission of 
^persuading the imprisoned Queen to resign her crown. As he 
flatly refused to interfere, they determined to send the Lord 
Lindesay, one of the rudest and most violent of their own fac- 
tion, with instructions, first to usefair persuasions, and if these 
did not succeed, to enter into harder terms. Knox associates Lord 
Ruthven with Lindesay in this alarming commission. He was 
the son of that Lord Ruthven who was prime agent in the mur- 
der of Rizzio ; and little mercy was to be expected from his 
conjunction with Lindesay. ' 

The employment of such rude tools argued a resolution on 
the part of those who had the Queen*s person in their power, 
to proceed to the utmost extremities, should they find Mary 
obstinate. To avoid this pressing danger. Sir Robei*t Melville 
was dispatched by them to Lochleven, carrying with him, con- 
cealed in the scabbard of his sword, letters to the Queen from the 
Earl of Athole, Maitland of Lethington, and even from Throg- 
morton, the English ambassador, who was then fitvourable to 
the unfortunate Mary, conjuring her to yield to the necessity of 
the times, and to subscribe such deeds as Lindesay should lay 
before her, without being startled by their tenor ; and aasurinfl^ 
her that her doing so, in the state of captivity under which she 
was placed, would neither, in law, honour, or conscience, be 
binding upon her when she should obtain her liberty. Sub- 
mitting, by the advice of one part of her subjects, to the menace 
of the others^ and learning that Undesay was arrived in a boast* 
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log, that is, threatening humour, the QueeOy ** with some rdue. 
taacy, and with tears,** saithKnox, subscribed one deed resigning 
her crown to her infknt son, and another establishing the Earl of 
Murray regent. It seems agreed by historians^ that Lindesay 
behaved with great brutality on the occasion* The d«eds were 
«igned 84th July^ 1067, 
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CHAPTER III. 

Give me a morsel on the greensward rather, 
€081*86 as you will the cooking — Let the fresh spring 
Buhble beside my napkin— and the free birds 
Twittering and chirping, hop from bough to bough, 
To claim the crumbs I leave for perqui8ite»— 
Your prison-feasts I like not. 

The Woodsman, a Drama* 

A RECESS in the vestibule was enlightened by a 
small window, at which Roland Grseme stationed 
himself to mark the departure of the lords. He 
could see their followers mustering on horseback 
under their respective banners — the western sun 
glancing on their corslets and steel caps as they 
moved to and fro, mounted or dismounted, at in- 
tervals. On the narrow space betwixt the castle and 
the water, the Lords Ruthven and Lindesay were 
already moving slowly to their boats, accompanied 
by the Lady of Lochleven, her grandson, and their 
principal attendants. They took a ceremonious 
leave of each other, as Roland could discern by their 
gestures, and the boats put off from their landing- 
place ; the boatmen stretched to their oars, and they 
speedily diminished upon the eye of the idle gazer^ 
who had no better employment than to watch their 
motions. Such seemed also the occupation of the 
Lady Lochleven and George DouglaS; who; return- 
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inng from the l«Hdi»g:^koe, looked itetpufMSdy Wok 
t6 tlie boatB,Midatlengt^8<?opp>ed, asif toobsenr^ 
dMir progirem, vatAet liie window ait whii^ Raknd 
€hmsie wias ^taiiened^—- As they gaaed en the lak^» 
be could kear the lady disrtinetly say, *^ And she has 
bent her mind to save her life at the expense ai her 
kingdom ?*' 

<< Her life, madam I" replied her son ; ** I know 
not who wonld dare to attempt it in the cattle of my 
fkt^r. Had I lih^amt that it was widi sndk pur- 
pose that Lindesay insisted on bringing his follow^ 
€^ hith^, neillier he nor they should have passed 
the iron gate of Loehleven castle." 
' ** I speak not of private slanghter, my son, bat 
^open trial, condemnation, and execntion ; for with 
soch she has been threatened, and to snch threats 
«iie has given way. Had she not more of tiie false 
Chaisian Mood than of the royal race of Scotland in 
her veins, she had bidden them defiance to their 
teeth — But it is all of the same complexion, and 
meanness is the natural companion of profligacy .—-. 
I am discharged, forsooth, from intruding on her 
gracious presence this evening. Go thou, my scm, 
and render the nsual service of the meal to this an-> 
qneened Queen." 

^' So please you, lady mother," said Douglas, *< I 
<5ai*e not greatly to approach her presence." 

^ Thou art right, my son ; and therefore I tnist 
thy prudence, even because I have noted thy can* 
tton. She is like an isle on the ocean, suirounded 
with shelves and quicksands ; its verdure fair and 
inviting to the eye, but the wreck of many a goodly 
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veflsel which had approached it too rashlf. But for 
thee, my Bon, I fear nought ; and we may not, with 
our honour, suffer her to eat without the attendance 
of one of US. She may die hy thejudgment of Hea* 
Ten, or the fiend may have power over her in her 
despair ; and then we would be touched in honohr 
to show, that in our house, and at our table, she had 
had all &ir play and fitting usage." 

Here Roland was interrupted hy a smart tap on 
the shoulders, reminding him sharply of Adam 
Woodcock's adventure of the preceding evenings 
He turned round, almost expecting to see the page 
of Saint Michael's hostelry. He saw, indeed, Ca- 
therine Seyton ; but she was in female attire, dif- 
fering, no doubt, a great deal in shape and materials 
from that which she had worn when they first met^ 
and becoming her birth as the daughter of a great 
haron, and her rank as the attendant onaprincess*. 
^*' So, fair page," said she, <' eaves-dropping is one 
of your page-like qualities, I presume?" 

*< Fair sister," answered Roland, in the sametone> 
^< if some friends of mine be as well acquainted with 
the rest of our mystery as they are with the arts of 
swearing, swaggering, and switching, they need ask 
no page in Christendom for further insight into hia 
vocation." 

« Unless that pretty speech infer that you have 
yourself had the discipline of the switch since we 
last met, the prohability whereof I nothing douht, I 
profess, fair page, I am at a loss to conjecture your 
meaning. But there is no time to debate it noW' — 
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they come with the evening meal. Be pleasedy Sir 
Page, to do your duty/' 

Four aeryants entered bearing dLsheg, preceded 
by the same stem old steward whom Roland had 
abready seen, and followed by George Douglas, 
already mentioned as the grandson of the Lady of 
liochleven, and who, acting as seneschal, represent- 
ed, upon this occasion, his father, the Lord of the 
Castle* ' He entered with his arms folded on hi& 
bosom, and his looks bent on the ground. With 
the assistance of Roland Grseme, a table was suit- 
ably covered in the next or middle apartment, on 
which the domestics placed their burdens with great 
reverence, the steward and Douglas bending low 
when they had seen the table properly adorned, as 
if their royal prisoner had sat at the board in ques- 
tion. The door opened, and Douglas, raising his 
eyes hastily, cast them again on the earth, when he 
perceived it was only the Lady Mary Fleming wha 
entered. 

^ Her Grace," she said, << will not eat to-night." 

** Let us hope she may be otherwbe persuaded," 
said Douglas ; *^ meanwhile, madam, please to see 
our duty performed." 

A servant presented bread and salt on a silver 
plate, and the old steward carved for Douglas a 
small morsel in succession from each of the dishes 
presentied, which he tasted, as was then the custom 
at the tables of princes, to which death was often 
suspected to find its way in the disguise of food. 

<^ The Queen willnot then comeforth to-night ?*' 
siud Douglas. 
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« &te}m» 80 detemuwd/' r«idi«d lim lady. 

'* Our further attendance tli^ k miioeesBaiy-^ 
i9« leave yen to yenr supper, fiar ladiefl^ and wish 
yen good-even." 

He retired slowly as he^eame, asd wath the sane: 
air of deep dc^ectson, and was followed by tlie at- 
tendants bdonging to the castle. The two ladiea 
sate down to their meal, and Roland Grame, widi 
ready alacrity, prepared to wait upon them. Ca- 
therine Seyton wl^spered to her companion, wlio 
rej^ied with the question, spoken in a low tone, hat 
looking at the page,*— -^^ Is he of gentle blood and 
well nurtured ?" 

The answer which she received seemed satisfac- 
tory, for she said to Roland, ** Sit down, young 
gentleman, and eat with your snsters in captivity." 

^ Permit me rather to perform my duty in at- 
tending them," said Roland, anxious to show he waa 
possessed of the high tone of deference prescnbed 
by the rules of chivalry towards the fair sex, and 
especially to dames and maidens of quality. 

<< Yon wiU find. Sir Page," said Catherine, << you 
will have little time allowed you for your meal ; 
waste it not in ceremony, or yon may me your po- 
liteness ere to-morrow morning." 

" Your speech is too free, maiden," said the elder 
lady ; << the modesty of the youth may teadi you 
more fitting fashions towards one whom to-day yoa 
have seen for the first time." 

Catherine Seyton cast down her eyes, but not till 
she had given a single glance of inexpressible arch- 
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MSB towftrds BokHDid, wkoML her more gmve «om<* 
pnioii w>w Mklreised in a tone ef protection. 

^ Reg!ii4 ker not, yonng genlieiwan ■ ■ ■ ahe knowy 
Mtde of tiie vorM^ sare tiie t&oM ef a eonntry 
nrnmery-^-^talEe tiny plaee at the l>oani-end) 9md re* 
fresli thyself sflter thy jountey%" 

Roland Grraetne oheyed willingly, as it wm the 
first food he had that day tasted ; for lindesay and 
his foliowCTs seemed regardless ai human wants. 
Yet, notwithstanding the sharpness of his appetite, 
anatnral gidlantry of disposition, the desire of diow- 
i^ himself a weU-nnrtured gentleman in aU conr- 
tenes towards the £ur sex, and, for aught I know, 
the pleasure of assisting Catherine Seyton, k^ his 
attention awake, during the meal, to all those name- 
less aots of duty and service which gallants of that 
age were aoeustomed to render. He canred with 
neatness and deconua, and selected duly whatever 
was most delicate to place before the ladies. Ere 
they could form a wish, he sprung from the table, 
ready to comply with it — poured wine — ^tempered 
it with water— -removed and exi;hanged trenchers^ 
and peiformed the whole honours of the table, with 
an air at once of dieerfnl diligence, profound re- 
spect, and graceful promptitude. 
■ When he observed that they had finished eating, 
he hastened to ofier to the elder lady the silver 
ewor, basin, and napkin, with the ceremony and 
gravity which he w<mld have used towards Mary 
hers^f. He next, with the same decorum, having 
supplied the basin with fair water, presented it to 
Oatherine Seyton. Apparently, she was determined 
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to disturb his self^possessioii, if possible ; for while: 
in the act of bathing her hands, she Gontrived, as it 
were by accident, to flirt some drops of water upon 
the face of the assiduous assistant. But if such was 
her mischievous purpose she was completely disap- 
pointed ; for Roland Grseme, internally piquing him- 
self on his self-command, neither laughed nor was 
discomposed ; and all that the maiden gained by 
her frolic was a severe rebuke from her companion, 
taxing her with mal-address and indecorum. * Ca- 
therine replied not, but sat pouting, something in 
the humour of a spoilt child, who watches the op* 
portunity of wreaking upon some one or other its 
resentment for a deserved reprimand. 

The Lady Mary Fleming, in the meanwhile, was 
naturally well pleased with the exact and reverent 
observance of the page, and said to Catherine, after 
a favourable glance at Roland Gr^me, — << You 
might well say, Catherine, our companion in cap- 
tivity was well bom and gently nurtured. I would 
not make him vain by my praise, but his services 
enable us to dispense with those which George 
Douglas condescends not to afford us, save when 
the Queen is herself in presence." 

<< IJmph I I think hardly," answered Catherine. 
^< George Douglas is one of the most handsome g^- 
lants in Scotland, and 'tis pleasure to see him even 
still, when the gloom of Lochleven Castle has shed 
the same melancholy over him, that it has done 
over every thing else. When he was at Hplyrood, 
who would have said the young sprightly George 
Douglas would have been contented to play the 
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locksman here in Locfaleven, with no gayer amnse- 
ment than that of turning the key on two or three 
Helpless women ?«-a strange office for a Knight of 
the Bleeding Heart— why does he not leave it to 
his father or his brothers ?" 

^< Perhaps, like us, he has no choice," answered 
the Lady Fleming. << But, Catherine, thou hast used 
thy brief space at court well, to remember what 
Creorge Douglas was then." 

<< I used mine eyes, which I suppose was what 
I was designed to do, and they were worth using* 
there. When I was at the nunnery, they were very 
useless appurtenances ; and now I am at Lochleven, 
they are good for nothing, save to look over that 
eternal work of embroidery," 

<< You speak thus, when you have been but a few 
brief hours amongst us — ^was this the maiden who 
would live and die in a dungeon, might she but 
have permission to wait on her g^racious Queen ? 

*^ Nay, if you chide in earnest, my jest is ended, 
said Catherine Seyton. " I would not yield in at- 
tachment to my poor godmother, to the gravest 
dame that ever had wise saws upon her tongue, and 
a double-starched ruff around her throat — ^you know 
I would not. Dame Mary Fleming, and it is put- 
ting shame on me to say otherwise." 

" She will challenge the other court lady," thought 
Roland Grseme ; << she will to a certainty fling down 
her glove, and if Dame Mary Fleming hath but the 
soul to lift it, we may have a combat in the lists I" 
—But the answer of Lady Mary Fleming was such 
as turns away wrath. 
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. <' Thou art « gifod child/' she said« '' my Cathe^ 
fine, and afailhM; but Heareapity him wlm shaHl 
liave one day a erealure so heawtifol t<^ del%ht him» 
■and a thing so mtsdieTOos to tormeiit him— thoii 
art fit to drive twenty hnslraftds stark mad*" 

^ Nay," SMd Catherine, resisnisg the full carefer 
'Of her careless good-hnaioiir, ** he most he half-wit^ 
ted beforehand, that gives aie s«ch an opportnnity* 
But I am glad you are not angry with me in since*- 
^rity," easting herself as she spi^e into the arms of 
tier friend, and continuing, with a tone of apologetic 
fondness, while she kissed her on either side of the 
£»ce ; << you know, my dear Flenung, lliat I have 
to contend with both my father's lofty pride, and 
with my mother's high spirit-^God bless them I 
they hare left me these good qusJilies, having small 
portion to give besides, as times go--— and so I am 
wilful and saucy ; but let nse remain only a week is 
this casde, and O, my dear Fleming, my spirit will 
be as chastised and as humble as thine own." 

Dame Mary Fleming's sense of c^gnity, and love 
^form, could not resist this affectionate appeal* She 
kissed Catherine Seyton in her turn affectionately ; 
while, answeringthe lastpart of her speech, she said, 
<* Now, Our Lady forbid, dear Catherine, that you 
should lose aught that isl>eseemingof what becomes 
so well your light heart and lively humour* Keep 
but your sharp wit on this side of madness, and it 
oannot but be a blessing to us. But let me go, mad 
wench — I hear her Crrace toudt her silver calL'* 
And, extricating herself from Catherine's grasp, she 
went towards the door of Queen Mary's apartment^ 
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from wliieh was keard tlie low tone oi&fSirer whis* 
ile^wiiicliy now only aaed by the boatowiuns m tk# 
BATy, was then, for want of bells, the orAnory mode 
by which ladies, even of the very highest rank, sum'* 
moned their domestics. When she had made two or 
three steps towards the door, however, she turned 
httek, and advancing to the young eonple whom she- 
left togeth^, she said, in a very serious though a. 
low tone, ** I trust it is impossiUe that we can, any 
of us, or in any cireunistanoes, f<Mrget, that, few as. 
we are, we form the household of the Queen of Scot^ 
land ; and that, in her calamity, ail boyish mirth 
and childish jesting can only serve to give a great- 
triumph to her enemies, who have already found 
their account in objecting to her the lightness or 
every idle folly, that the young and the gay prae<^ 
^sed in her court.*' So saying, she 1^ the apart- 
ment. 

Cathoine Seyton seemed much struck with this- 
remonstrance — She suffered hersdf to drop into tho 
seat which she had quitted when she went to em« 
brace Dame Mary Fleming, and for some time rest« 
ed her brow upon her hands ; while Roland GrsBme 
looked at bar earnestly, with a mixture ai emotions 
which pwhaps he hiinself eoiM neither have ana- 
lyzed nor explained. As she raised her face slow- 
ly from the posture to which a m<Hnentary feeling' 
6i self-rebuke had depressed it, her eyes encounter- 
ed those of Roland, and became gradually animated 
with their usual spirit of malicious drollery, which* 
not unnaturally excited a similar expression in those 
of the equally volatile page. They sat for the space 
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of two minutes, each looking at the other with great 
Beriousness on their features, and much mirth in 
their eyes, until at length Catherine was the first to 
break silence. 

<< May I pray you, fair sir," she beg^n very de<* 
mnrdy, " to tell me what you see in my face to 
arouse looks so extremely sagacious and knowing 
as those with which it is your worship's pleasure to 
honour me ? It would seem as there were some 
wonderful confidence and intimacy betwixt us, feur 
sir, if one is to judge from your extremely cunning 
looks ; and so help me. Our Lady, as I never saw 
you but twice in my life before." 

<< And where were those happy occasions," said 
Roland, << if I may be bold enough to ask the queg« 
tion?" 

. << At the nunnery of Saint Catherine's," said the 
damsel, << in the first instance ; and, in the second, 
during five minutes of a certain raid or foray which 
it was your pleasure to make into the lodging of 
my lord and father. Lord Seyton, from which, to 
my surprise, as probably to your own, you returned 
with a , token, of friendship and favour, instead of 
broken bones, which were the more probable reward 
of your intrusion, considering the prompt ire of the 
house of Seyton. . lam deeply mortified, "she added, 
ironically, " that your recollection should require 
refreshment on a subject so important ; and that 
my memory should be stronger than yours on such 
an occasion, is truly humiliating." 

" Your own memory is not so exactly correct, 
&ir mistress," answered the page, ^< seeing you have 
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forgotten meeting the third, in the hostelry of Saint 
Michael's, when it pleased you to lay your switch 
across the face of my comrade, in order, I warrant, 
to show that, in the.honse of Seyton, neither the 
prompt ire of its descendants, nor the nse of the 
doublet and hose, are snbject to Salique law, or 
43onfined to the use of the males.". 

'< Fair sir," answered Catherine, looking at him 
with great steadiness, and some surprise, '< unless 
your fair wits have forsaken you, I am at a loss 
what to conjecture of your meaning." 

<^ By my troth, fair mistress," answered Roland, 
« and were I as wise a warlock as Michael Scott, 
I could scarce riddle the dream you read me. Did 
I not see you last night in the hostelry of Sainft 
Michael's? — ^Did you not bring me this sword, with 
command, not to draw it, save at the command of 
my native and rightful Sovereign ? And have I not 
done as you required me ? Or is the sword a piece 
of lath-r— my word a bulrush — my memory a dream 
— and my eyes good for nought— espials which cor- 
bies might pick out of my head ?" . 
. ** And if your eyes serve you not more truly on 
other occasions than in your vision of Saint Mich- 
ael," said Catherine, << I know not, the pain apart, 
that the corbies would do you any great injury in 
the deprivation— But . hark, the bell — ^hush, for 
Crod's sake, we are interrupted."—* 

The damsel vras right ; for no sooner had the dull- 
loll of the castle bell begun to resound through the 
vaulted apartment, than the door of the vestibule 
flew open, and the steward, with his severe comu- 
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tenaaee, his gold efaain, and his white rod, entered 
lihe apartoMBt, followed hy the same train of do^- 
mesttes who had placed the diimer on the table, and 
who mnfy widi the same eeremeiuoae fonaaUty, b^ 
gaa to remove it 

The steward remained motionless as some 9IA 
picture, while the domesties did their office ; and 
when it was accomplished, erery thing remoyedfh)m 
the table, and the board itself taken frcMn its trecK 
9»k and disposed against the wall, he said alovK^ 
withoat addressing any one in partienlar, and s<nM^ 
what in the tone of a herald reading a prodamation^ 
<< My noble Lady, Dame Margaret fkskine, bymar* 
riage Douglas, lets the Lady Mary of Scotland and 
her attendants to wit, that a servant of the true 
erangele, her rever^ad chaplain^ will to-night, as- 
usual, expound, lecture, and catechise, according to 
the forms of the congregation of gospellers." 

" Hark you, my friend, Mr Dryfesdale," said 
Catherine, <^ I imderstand this announcement is a 
nightly form of yours. Now, I pray you to remark^ 
that the Lady Fleming and I — for I trust your iaso* 
hmt invitation concerns us only — have chosen Saint 
Peter's pathway to heaven, so I see no one wh<»a 
your godly exhortation, catechise, or lecture, can 
bene&t, excepting this poor page, who, being in 
Satan's hand as weU as yourself, had better worship 
with you than remain to cumber our better-advised 
devotions." 

The page was wellnigh giving a round deniaA 
to the assertions iHikh this speech implied, when^ 
rememhering what had passed betwixt him and th» 
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Regent, and seeing Catherine's finger raised in a 
monitory fashion, he felt himself, as on former oc- 
casions at the Castle of Avenel, obliged to submit 
to the task of dissimulation, and followed Dryfes- 
dale down to the castle chapel, where he assisted in 
the devotions of the evening. 

The chaplain was named Elias Henderson. He 
was a man in the prime of life, and possessed of 
good natural parts, carefully improved by the best 
education which those times afforded. To these 
qualities were added a faculty of close and terse 
reasoning ; and, at intervals, a flow of happy illus- 
tration and natural eloquence. The religious faith 
of Roland Grseme, as we have already had oppor- 
tunity to observe, rested on no secure basis, but was 
entertained rather in obedience to his grandmother's 
behests, and his secret desire to contradict the chap- 
lain of Avenel Castle, than from any fixed or steady 
reliance which he placed on the Romish creed. His 
ideas had been of late considerably enlarged by the 
scenes he had passed through ; and feeling that there 
was shame in not understanding something of those 
political disputes betwixt the professors of the an- 
cient and of the reformed faith, he listened with 
more attention than it had hitherto been in his na- 
ture to yield on such occasions, to an animated dis- 
cussion of some of the principal points of difference 
betwixt the churches. So passed away the first day 
in the Castle of Lochleven ; and those which fol- 
lowed it, were, for some time, of a very monotonous 
and uniform tenor. 

VOL. XXI. E 
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CHAPTER IV. 

•Tis a weary life this 

Vaults overhead, and grates and bars around mB, 
And my sad hour» spent with, as sad companions^, 
Whose thoughts are brooding^ o'er their own misdianioiefly 
Far, &r too deeply to talse part in mine. 

Hu Wbod9mam 

The oo&rse- of life to which Mary and her little 
retinue were doomed, was in the last degree se* 
eluded and lonely, varied only as the weather per« 
Btitted or readied impossible the Queen's usual 
walk in the garden> or on the battl^flseats. The 
greater pavt of the morning she wrought with her 
ladies<at those pieces of needlework, manyof whieh 
still remain proofs of her indefatigable applieati<Hi» 
At such hours the page was permitted the freedom 
of the castle: and islet ; nay, he was sometimes in^ 
yited to attend George Douglaji when he went a-» 
gportmg upon the lake, or on its margin ; oppor* 
tunities of 'diversion, which were only clouded by 
the remarkable melancholy which always seemed to 
brood on that gentleuMm's brow, and to mark his 
whole demeanour, — a sadness so profound, that Ro- 
land never observed him to smile, or to speak any 
word unconnected with the immediate object of their 
exercise. 
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The most pleaMiftt'psrtof^ Roland's day^ wtts ther 
oecasiooal sj^ee -vrMdi fae was permitted to pass in 
persoHal atteodanee on the Qae«n and her ladiesi^ 
together witb the rej^ar dinner-time, which her 
alwa3FB i^nt with Dame Mary Flemin^f and Cathe^ 
rine Seyton. At these periods, he had frequent 
oeeasion to admire the lively spirit and inrentire^ 
imagination of the latter damsel, who was unwearied 
in her ccmtriyanees to amnse her mistress, and to 
hanish, for a time at leaAt, thef melancholy which' 
preyed on her hosom. She daaeed, she sang, slwr 
recited tales of ancient «aiid modem times, with that 
heartfelt exertion of talent^ of which the pleasure 
lies not in the vanity of displaying it to others, hut 
in the entbosiastic consciousness that we possess it? 
OHTSelves; And yet these high accomplishmentsr 
were mixed with an air of rusticity and harebrained 
vivacity, which seemed rather^ to belong to some" 
village-maid, the coquette of the ring around the 
Maypole^ than to the high>*lN'ed descendant of' an< 
ancient baron. Atoncb of audacity, altogether short 
oi effrontery, and far les» approaching to vulgarity, 
gavB -as it' were a wildness t^ all- that she did ; and 
Mary, whiLe defendlag herfrom some of the occa*' 
etoiml censm^s of her' grave companioil> compared 
her to a trained singings-bird escaped fbom a cage, 
which practises in all the luxuriance of freedom, and 
in full possession of the greenwood bough, the airs 
which it had learned during its earlier captivity. 

The moments which the page was permitted to 
pass in the presence of this fascinating creature, 
4anced so rapidly away, that, brief as they were, 
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they compensated the weary dulness of all the rest 
of the day. The space of indulgence, however, was 
always brief, nor were any private interviews be- 
twixt him and Catherine permitted, or even possi- 
ble. Whether it were some special precaution re- 
specting the Queen's household, or whether it were 
her general ideas of propriety. Dame Fleming seem- 
ed particularly attentive to prevent the young people 
from holding any separate correspondence together, 
and bestowed, for Catherine's sole benefit in this 
matter, the fall stock of prudence and experience 
which she had acquired when mother of the Queen's 
maidens of honour, and by which she had gained 
their hearty hatred. Casual meetings, however, 
could not be prevented, unless Catherine had been 
more desirous of shunning, or Roland Grseme less 
anxious in watching for them. A smile, a gibe, a 
sarcasm, disarmed of its severity by the arch look 
with which it -was accompanied, was all that time 
permitted to pass between them on such occasions. 
But such passing'mterviews neither afiPorded means 
nor opportunity to renew the discussion of the cir- 
cumstances attending their earlier acquaintance, nor 
to permit Roland to investigate more accurately 
the mysterious apparition of the page in the purple 
velvet cloak at the hostelry of Saint Michael's. 

The winter months slipped heavUy away, and 
spring was already advanced, when Roland Grseme 
observed a gradual change in the manners of his 
fellow-prisoners. Having no business of his own 
to attend to, and being, like those of his age, edu- 
cation, and degree, sufficiently curious concerning 
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what passed around, he began by degrees to sus- 
pect, and finally to be convinced, that there was 
something in agitation among his companions in cap- 
tivity, to which they did not desire that he should 
be privy. Nay, he became almost certain that, by 
some means unintelligible to him, Queen Mary held 
correspondence beyond the walls and waters which 
surrounded her prison-house, and that she nourish- 
ed some secret hope of deliverance or escape. In 
the conversations betwixt her and her attendants, 
at which he was necessarily present, the Queen could 
not always avoid showing that she was acquainted 
with the events which were passing abroad in the 
world, and which he only heard through her report. 
•He observed that she wrote more and worked less 
than had been her former custom, and that, as if 
desirous to lull suspicion asleep, she changed her 
manner towards the Lady Lochleven into one more 
gracious, and which seemed to express a resigned 
submission to her lot. << They think I am blind,'' 
he said to himself, " and that I am unfit to be trust- 
ed because I am so young, or it may be because I 
was sent hither by the Regent. Well ! — ^be it so— 
ihey may be glad to confide in me in the long run ; 
and Catherine Seyton, for as saucy as she is, may 
-find me as safe a confidant as that sullen Douglas, 
whom she is always running after. It may be they 
are angry with me for listening to Master Elias 
Henderson ; but it was their own fault for sending 
me there ; and if the man speaks truth and good 
sense, and preaches only the word of God, he is as 
likely to be right as either Pope or Councils.'' 
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It is probable that in this hat conjecture, Roland 
Oreeme liad hit upon the real cause why the ladies 
had not intrusted him with their counsels. He had 
of late had seyeral conferences with Henderson on 
the subject of religion, and had given him to under- 
stand that he stood in need of his instructions, aJr 
though he had not thought there was either pru- 
dence or necessity for confessing that hitherto he 
had held the tenets of the Church of Rome. 

!Blias Henderson, a keen propagator of the re- 
formed faith, had sought the seclusion of Lochleren 
Castle, with the express purpose and expectation of 
making converts from Rome amongst the domestics 
of the dethroned Queen, and confirming the faith of 
those who already held the protestant doctrines. 
'Perhaps his hopes soared a little higher, asiA he 
might nourish some expectation of a proselyte more 
distinguished, in the person of the deposed Queen. 
jBut the pertinacity with which she and her female 
attendants refused to see or listen to him, rendered 
such hope, if he nourished it, altogether abortive. 

The opportunity, therefore, of enlarging the re«* 
ligious information of Roland Gre&me, and bring- 
ing him to a more due sense of his duties to Hea^ 
Yen, was hailed by the good man as a door opened 
by Providence for the salvation of a sinner. He 
dreamed not, indeed, that he was converttog a pa- 
pist, but such was the ignorance which Roland disr 
played upon some material points of the >reformed 
doctrine, that Master Henderson, while praising.his 
docility to the Lady Lochleven and her grandson^ 
seld(Mn failed to add, that his venerable brother^ 
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Henry Warden, mnst be now decayed in gtrength 
and in nnid, sinee he found a catedumien of his 
flodc 80 ill-greonded in- the principles of his belief. 
For Ma, indeed, Roland •Gfname thought it was 
nnneoessanry to assign the tnie reason, whidi was his 
kvii]^ made it a point «f honour to foiget all that 
Henry Warden taught him, as soon as he was no 
longer compelled to repeat it over as a lesson ac- 
quired by rote. The lessons of his new instructor, 
if not more impressively delivered, were reeeiTed 
by a nnwe willing ear, and a more awakened un- 
derstanding, and the solitude of Lochlenm Castle 
was faYoarable to grayer thoughts than the page 
had hitherto entertained. He wavered yet, indeed, 
as one who was almost persuaded ; but his attrition 
to tiie chaplain's instructions proeured him favour 
e^en with the stem old dame herself ; and he was 
onoe or twice, but under great. precauticm, permit>- 
ted to go to the neighbouring village of Kinross, 
Situated on the mainland, to execute some ordinary 
commission' of hie unfoFtwmte mistress. 

For some time -Roland GtMme might be consi^- 
dered as standing neuter betwiatt the two parties 
who inhabited the water-girdled Tower of Loch<- 
leven ; but, as he rose in the opinion of the Lady 
of the* Castle and her diaplain, he perceived, with 
great gpnef, that he lest ground in tl»t of Mary and 
her female allies. 

He came gradually to be sensible that he was 
regarded as a spy upon their discourse, and that, 
instead of the ease with^which they had formerly 
eonveieed in his presence, withooteuppressingany 
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of the natural feelings of anger, of sorrow, or mirth, 
which the chance topic of the moment happened to 
call forth, their talk was now goardedly restricted 
to the most indifferent subjects, and a studied re- 
serve observed even in the mode of treating these. 
This obvious want of confidence was accompanied 
with a correspondent change in their personal de- 
meanour towards the unfortunate page. The Queen , 
who had at first treated him with marked courtesy, 
now scarce spoke to him, save to convey some ne- 
cessary command for her service. The Lady Fle- 
ming restricted her notice to the most dry and dis- 
tant expressions of civility, and Catherine Seyton 
became bitter in her pleasantries, and shy, cross, and 
pettish, in any intercourse they had together. What 
ivas yet more provoking, he saw, or thought he saw, 
marks of intelligence betwixt George Douglas and 
■the beautiful Catherine Seyton ; and, sharpened by 
jealousy, he wrought himself almost into a certain- 
ty, that the looks which they exchanged conveyed 
matters of deep and serious import. " No wonder/' 
he thought, << if, courted by the son of a proud and 
'powerful baron, she can no longer spare a word or 
-look to the poor fortuneless page." 

In a word, Roland Greemie's situation became tru- 
ly disagreeable, and his heart naturally enough re- 
belled against the injustice of this treatment, which 
deprived him of the only comfort which he had re- 
•eeived for submitting to a confinement in other re- 
spects irksome. He accused Queen Mary and Ca- 
therine Seyton (for concerning the opinion of Dame 
Fleming he was indifferent) of inconsistency in be- 
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ing displeased with him on account of the natural 
consequences of an order of their own. Why did 
they send him to hear this overpowering preacher ? 
The Abbot Ambrosius, he recollected, understood 
the weakness of their Popish cause better, when he 
enjoined him to repeat within his own mind avesy 
aad credos, and paters j all the while old Henry War- 
den preached or lectured, that so he might secure 
himself against lending even a momentary ear to his 
heretical doctrine.- << But I will endure this life no 
longer," said he to himself, manfully ; << do they 
suppose I would betray my mistress, because I see 
cause to doubt of her religion ? — that would be a 
serving, as they say, the devil for God's sake. I 
will forth into the world — he that serves fair ladies, 
may at least expect kind looks and kind words ; 
and I bear not the mind of a gentleman, to submit 
to cold treatment and suspicion, and a life-long 
captivity, besides. I will speak to George Douglas 
to-morrow when we go but a-fishing." 
' A sleepless night was spent in agitating this mag- 
nanimous resolution, and he arose in the morning 
not perfectly decided in his own mind whether he 
«hoidd abide by it or not. It happened that he was 
summoned by the Queen at an unusual hour, and 
just as he was about to go out with George Douglas. 
He went to attend her commands in the garden ; 
but as he had his angling-rod in his hand, the cir- 
cumstance announced his previous intention, and 
the Queen, turning to the Lady Fleming, said, << Ca- 
therine must devise some other amusement for us, 
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MA bonne amie ; our discreet page lias already made 
his party for the day's pleasure/' 

<< I said from the begioning," answered the Lady 
Fleming, ^< that your Goaoe ought not to rely on 
being ^Ainoured with the company of a youth who 
has so many Huguenot aequaintanoes, and has the 
means of amusing himself iar .more agre^ibly than 
with us," 

<' I wish," said Catherine, her animated features 
reddening with mortification, << that his friends 
would sail away with him for good, and bring us in 
return a page (if such a thing can :be found) faith- 
ful to his Queen -and to his religi<m." 

« One paFt of your wishes may be granted, ma- 
dam," said Roland Gr»me, unable, any longer to 
restrain his sense of the treatment which he received 
on all sides ; and he was about to add, << I heartily 
wish you a companion in my room, if such can be 
found, who is capable of enduring women's Ci^ioes 
without going distracted." Ludkily, he recoUeoted 
the remorse which he had felt at having g^ven way 
to the vivacity of his temper upon a similar occa^ 
sion; and closing his lips, imprisoned, until it died 
on his tongoe, a reproach so midbecoming the pre^ 
sence of majesty. 

<< Wby do you remain there," said the sQueen^ 
^< as if you were rooted to the parterre?" 

<< I but attend your Grace's commands," said the 
page. 

<< I have none to give you—- Begone, sir I" 

As he left the garden to.g^ to the boat, he dis* 
tinctly heard Mary upbraid one of her attendants 
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in these words :*><< Yon see to what yoa have 
exposed us I" 

Tliis brief scene at once determined Roland 
Graeme's resolution to qnit the castle, if it were pos- 
ttble, and to impart his resolution to George Dou- 
glas without loss of time. That gpentleman, in hia 
usual mood of silenee, ^ate in the stem of the little 
skiff whieh they used on such occasions, trimming^ 
his fishing-taclde, and, from time to time, indica- 
ting by signs toGrseme, who pulled the oars, which 
way he should row. When they were a furlong or 
two from the castle, Roland rested on the oars, and 
addressed his emnpanion somewhat abruptly,— ^^ I 
have something of importance to say to you, under 
your pleasure, fair sir.*' 

Thepensivemelancholy of Douglas's countenance 
at once gave way to the eag^er, keen, and startled 
loc^ of one who expects to hear something of deep 
and alarming import. 

*^ I tan wearied to the very death of this Castle 
of Lochleven," continued Rokmd. 

** Is that all ?" said Douglas ; ^ I know none of 
Hs inhabitantswho are much better pleased with it.'^ 

<< Ay-— rbnt I am neilSier a native of the house,, 
nor a prisoner in it, and so I may treasonably desire 
to leave it." 

** You mig^t desire to^quit it with equal reason," 
answemd Douglas, <^ if you were both the one and 
«he other." 

** But," said Roland Grame, *^ I am not only 
t^rod of living in Lochleven Castle, but I am 
determined to quit it." 
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' << That is a resolution more easUy taken than 
executed," replied Douglas. 

" Not if yourself, sir, and your Lady Mother, 
choose to consent," answered the page. 

<< You mistake the matter, Roland," said Dou- 
glas ; <' you will find that the consent of two other 
persons is equally essential — that of the Lady Mary 
your mistressy and that of my unde the Regent, 
who placed you about her person, and who will not 
think it proper that she should change her attend- 
ants so soon." 

<< And must I then remain whether I will or no ?" 
demanded the page, somewhat appalled at a view 
of the subject, which would have occurred sooner 
to a person of more experience. 

" At least," said George Douglas, << you must 
will to remain till my uncle consents to dismiss you." 

<< Frankly," said the page, << and speaking to you 
as a gentleman who is incapable of betraying me, I 
will confess, that if I thought myself a prisoner here, 
neither walls nor water should confine me long." 

" Frankly," said Douglas, << I could not much 
blame you for the attempt ; yet, for all that, my 
father, or uncle, or the earl, or any of my brothers, 
«r in short any of the king's lords into whose hands 
you fell, would in such a case hang you like a dog, 
or like a sentinel who deserts his post ; and I pro- 
mise you that you will hardly escape them. But 
row towards Saint Serf's island — there is a breeze 
from the west, and we shall have sport, keeping to 
windward of the isle, where the ripple is strongest. 
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We will speak more of what yon have mentioned 
when we have had an hour*8 sport." 
. Their fishing was successful, thongh never did 
two anglers pursue even that silent and unsocial 
pleasure with less of verhal intercourse. 

' When their time was expired, Douglas took the 
oars in his turn, and by his order Roland Grseme 
steered the boat, directing her course upon the land- 
ing-place at the castle. But he also stopped in 
the midst of his course, and, looking around him, 
said to Grseme, '< There is a thing which. I could 
mention to thee ; but it is so deep a secret, that even 
here, surrounded as we are by waves and sky, with- 
out the possibility of a listener, I cannot prevail on 
myself to speak it out." 

<< Better leave it unspoken, sir," answered Ro- 
land Grseme, << if you doubt the honour of him who 
alone can hear it." 

<< I doubt not your honour," replied Geoi^e Dou- 
glas ; <' but you are young, imprudent, and change- 
fuL" 

. << Young," said Roland, << I am, and it may be 
imprudent — ^but who hath informed you that I am 
changeful ?" 

<< One that knows you, perhaps, better than you 
know yourself," replied Douglas. 
( ** I suppose you mean Catherine Seyton," said 
the page, his heart rising as he spoke ; " but she 
is herself fifty times more variable in her humour 
than the very water which we are floating upon." 

^' My young acquaintance," said Douglas, '< I pray 
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you to rementberiiiftt GalheriBe Seyton ii a lady of 
blood and birth, and mHst not be lightly spoken of." 

<< Matter Creoi^eiof Dov|^a8," said Qnemey ** as 
that speeeh seemed to be made under the warrant 
of something like a threat^ I pray yon to observei 
that I ralaeinot the Ilneat>ajt>the estimation -of a fin 
of one of these dead tronts ; and^ moreorer, hwcnM 
haye yoa to know that the champion who under- 
takes the defence of every lady of bftood and birtfay 
whom men accuse, of change of futh and of fashion^ 
u like to hare emngh of work on hk hands;'^ 

<^ Go to/' said 1^ Seneschal, bat in a tonec of 
goed^^humonr, << thou art a foolirii boy^ unfttto deal 
with any matter more serious than the caating of » 
net, or the flying of a hawk*" 

<< If your secret concern CSalterine Seyton," said 
the page> << I care not for it^ 9nd so you may tell 
her if you will. I wot she can shi^e you <^portn-^ 
nity to speak with her, as sImi has ere now." 

Theflush which passed aver Douglas's face, mad« 
the page aware that he had lighted on a truth, when 
he was, in faet$ speaking at raadtot-; and the feel- 
ing that he had done so, wasdike striking a dagger 
into his own heart. His companion, without further 
answer, resumed the oars, and pulled lustily till they 
arrived at the island and the castle. Tlie servants 
received the produce of their sp<»t, and the two 
fishers, turning from each other in silence, went> 
each to his several apartment. 

Roland 6r»me had spent about an hour in grum* • 
bling against Catherine Seyton, the Queen, the Re- 
gent; and the whole House of Lochleven^ with 
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fkBor^^J}tmg}M'9tt)%hB head o#- it, when the tmm 
appFoaidied that hw daty eallecl< him to* attend the 
iseal of • Queen Maiy. As he anrsnged hi8> dress for 
tiii» purpose^ ha gmdged the trouble^ which, om 
aunilajr oceamn^ he used, with boyish foppery, to 
ceaaider as one of the most. important: d«ties>of hnr 
da^ ; and when he weet to take his pla«e behind 
the chair of the Qneen, it was with an air of offeiid- 
ed dignity, which could neit 'escape her obserrationy 
and probably appeared to herTtdiciiloaB>enongh, for 
she whispered something in French to her ladies, at 
which the Lady Fleming laughed, and Catherine 
appeared half diverted and half disconcerted. This 
pleasantryv of which the subject was concealed from 
Imuy the nnibrtonate page received, of coorse, as a 
»ew oti^nce, and caHed an additional degree of snl- 
len dignity into his>mten, which might hwve exposed 
him to fairthw raillery, \nA that Mary appeared 
disposed to make allowance for and oouqpassienate 
hisfeelings« 

With the peenliar tact and deHcacy which no 
woman possessed in greater perfection, she began to> 
-floothe by degrees the vexed spirit of her magnaai- 
Hions attendant. The excellence of the fish which 
he had taken in his expedition, the high flayonr and 
heautifid red colour of the treats, which have long 
gvrea distinction to the lake> led her first to express 
her thanks to her attendant for so agreeable an ad« 
dition to her table, especially upon Skjour dejeune; 
and then brought on enquiries into the place where 
the fish had been taken, their size, their peculiarities^ 
the times when they were in season; and a compari* 
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son between the Lochleven trouts and those which 
are found in the lakes and rivers of the south of Scot- 
land. The ill humour of Roland Graeme was never 
of an obstinate character. It rolled avPBy like mist 
before the sun, and he was easily engaged in a keen 
and animated dissertation about Lochleven trout, 
and sea trout, and river trout, and bull trout, and 
char, which never rise to a fly, and par, which some 
suppose infant salmon, and herlings, which frequent 
the Nith, and vendisses^ which are only found in the 
Castle-Loch of Lochmaben ; and he was hurrying 
on with the eager impetuosity and enthusiasm of a 
young sportsman, when he observed that the smile 
with which the Queen at first listened to him died 
languidly away, and that, in spite of her efforts to 
suppress them, tears rose to her eyes. He stopped 
suddenly short, and, distressed in his turn, asked, 
<< If he had had the misfortune unwittingly to.give 
displeasure to her Grace ?" 

" No, my poor boy," replied the Queen ; " but as 
you numbered up the lakes and rivers of my king- 
dom, imagination cheated me, as it will do, and 
snatched me from these dreary walls, away to the 
romantic streams of Nithsdale, and the royal towers 
of Lochmaben. — O land, which my fathers have so 
long ruled I of the pleasures which you extend so 
freely, your Queen is now deprived, and the poorest 
beggar, who may wander free. from one land- 
ward town to another, would scorn to change fates 
with Mary of Scotland I" 

" Your Highness," said the Lady Fleming, " will 
do well to withdraw," 
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^< Come with me then, Fleming/' said the Qneen, 
<< I would not bm'den hearts so young as these are^ 
with the sight of my sorrows." 

She accompanied these words with a look of me*" 
laneholy compassion towards Roland and Catherine, 
who were now left alone tc^ether in the apartment* 

The page found his situation not a little embar** 
wmmng ; fen*, as every reader has eaperieneed who 
may have chanced to be in such a situation, it is 
extremely difficult to maintain the full dignity of 
an offended person in the presence of a beautiful 
girl, whatever reason we may have for being angry 
with her. Catherine Seyton, on her part, sate still 
Kke a lingegring ghost, which, conscious of the awe 
which its presence imposes, is charitably disposed 
to give the poor confused mortal whom it visits, time 
to reoo^v»er his senses, and comply with the grand 
rule of demonology by speaking first. Bnt as Ro- 
land seemed in no hurry to avail himself of her con^* 
desoensioB, she carried it a^tep farther, and herself 
opened the conversation. 

" I pray you, fair «r, if it may be permitted m» 
to disturb your august reverie by a question so 
simple, — ^what may have become of your rosary ?" 

*^ It is lost, madam — ^lost some time since," said 
Roland, partly embaorrassed and partly mdignant. 

*^ AatA may I ask farther, sir," said Catherine, 
** why you: have not replaced it with another ? — J 
baveftia^a mind," she said, taking from her pocket 
a string of ebony beads adorned with gold, << to 
bestow one upon you, to keep for my sake, just to 
remind you of former acquaintance." 

VOL. XXI. F 
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There was a little tremulous accent in the tone 
with which these words were delivered, which at 
once put to flight Roland Graeme's resentment, and 
brought him to Catherine's side ; but she instantly- 
resumed the bold and firm accent which was more 
familiar to her. << I did not bid you," she said, '< come 
and sit so close by me ; for the acquaintance that I 
^poke of, has been stiff and cold, dead and buried, 
for this many a day." 

" Now Heaven forbid I" said the page, " it has 
only slept ; and now that you desire it should awake, 
fair Catherine, believe me that a pledge of your 
returning favour" 

<< Nay, nay," said Catherine, withholding the 
rosary, towards which, as he spoke, he extended his 
band, << I have changed my mind on better reflec- 
4;ion. What should a heretic do with these holy 
beads, that have been blessed by the Father of the 
church himself?" 

Roland winced grievously, for he saw plainly 
which way the discourse was now likely to tend, 
and felt that it must at all events be embarrassing. 
<< Nay, but," he said, <'it was as a token of your own 
regard that you offered them." 

'< Ay, fair sir, but that regard attended the faith- 
ful subject, the loyal and pious Catholic, the indivi- 
dual who was so solemnly devoted at the same time 
with myself to the same grand duty ; which, you 
must now understand, was to serve the church and 
'Queen. To such a person, if you ever heard of him, 
4vi^ my regard due, and not to him who associates 
with heretics, and is about to become a renegado." 
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<< I should scarce believe, fair mistress," said Ro- 
land, indignantly, << thiat the vane of your favour 
turned only to a Catholic wind, considering that it 
points so plainly to George Douglas, who, I think, 
is both king^man and protestant." 
' «< Think better of George Douglas," said Ca- 
therine, << than to believe" and then diecking 

herself, as if she had spoken too much, she went 
on, << I assure you, fair Master Roland, that all who 
wish you well are sorry for you." 

*< Their number is very few, I believe," answered 
Roland, " and their sorrow, if they feel any, not 
deeper than ten minutes' time will cure." 

<* They are more numerous, and think more deep- 
ly concerning you, than you seem to be aware," an- 
swered Catherine. << But perhaps they think wrong 
— You are the best judge in your own affairs ; and 
if you prefer gold and church-lands to honour and 
loyalty, and the faith of your fathers, why should 
you be hampered in conscience more than others ?" 

<< May Heaven bear witness for me," said Ro- 
land, << that if I entertain any difference of opinion 
—that is, if I nourish any doubts in point of reli- 
gion, they have been adopted on the conviction of 
my own mind, and the suggestion of my own con- 
science !" 

*< Ay, ay, your conscience— your conscience !" 
repeated she with satiric emphasis ; " your con- 
science is the scape-goat ; I warrant it an able one 
—it will bear the burden of one of the best manors 
of the Abbey of Saint Mary of Kennaquhair, late- 
ly forfeited to our noble Lord the King, by the Ah- 
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hot and ^onuiMixiity thereof, for the high crinie of 
fidelity to their relig'ious vows, and now to be grant- 
ed by the High and Mighty Traitor, and so forth, 
James, Earl of Murray, to die good squire of dames 
Roland Grseme, for his loyal and &ithful service as 
Bnder-espiaJ, and deputy-turnkey, for securing the 
person of his lawful sovereign, Queen Mary." 

^ You misconstrue me cruelly," said the page ; 
^yes, Catherine, most ca^elly — Ood knows I would 
protect this poor lady at the risk of my life, or witit 
my life; but what caa I do — ^what can any one do 
for her?" 

<< Much may be done — enough may be done — all 
najBty be done — if men will be but true and honour- 
able, as Scottish men were in the days of Bruce and 
Wallace. O, Roland, from what an enterprise you 
are now withdrawing your heart and hand, through 
mere fickleness and coldness of spirit I" 

<^ How can I withdraw," said Roland, *^ from an 
enterprise which has never been communicated to 
me ? — Has the Queen, or have you, or has any one^ 
eommunica4»d with me upon any thing for her ser- 
vice which i have refused ? Or have you not, all 
of you, held me at sucn a distance from your coun- 
sels, as if I were the most faithless spy since the 
days of Ganelon ?"* 

" And who," said Catherine Seyton, " would 
trust the sworn friend, and pupil, and companion^ 

* Gan, Gano, er Ganelon of Mayeoce, is, ia the Romancies 
on the subject of Charlemagne and bis Paladins, always repre^ 
sented as the traitor by whom the Christian champions are 
hetn^ed* 
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^ tke keretic prcfacber HenderMm ? ay—- ft propev 
tutor you have chosen, instead •£ the exeellent Am* 
hi*08i«n, who is now tamed out of house and home- 
ttead^ if indeed he i« not knguishing in a dungeon^ 
for withstanding the tyranny of Morton, to whose 
hrother the temporalitifes of that nohle house of Go4 
have heen gift^ away hy the Regent." 

** Is it possihle ?" said the page ; '< and is tke tX'* 
tdlent Father Amkrose in sudi distress ?" 

^* He would aceount the news of your fallingf 
away from the faidi of your ftithers," answered Ca« 
l&erine, <^ a worse mishap than aught that tyranny 
can ii^ct on himself." 

<< But why," said Roland, very much moved, 
«< why should you suppose that — that — ^that it is with 
me as you say ?" 

" Do you yourself deny it ?" replied Catherine } 
** do you not admit that you have drunk the poison 
which you should have dashed from your lips ?— <• 
Do- you deny that it now ferments in your veins, if 
it has not altogether corrupted the springs of li^ ? 
— Do you deny that you have your doubts, as you 
proudly term them, respecting what popes and 
eouncils have declared it unlawful to doubt of ?-— 
Is not your faith wavering, if not overthrown ?^ 
Does not the heretic preacher boast his conquest ? 
*— Does not the heretic woman of this prison-house 
hold up thy example to others ? — Do not the Queen 
and the Lady Fleming believe in thy falling away ? 
— And is there any except one — yes, I will speak 
it out, and think as lightly as you please of my good- 
will-x-is there one except myself that holds even a 
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lingering hope that you may yet prove what we once 
all believed of you ?" 

^ " I know not/* said our poor page, much embar- 
rassed by the view which was thus presented to him 
of the conduct he was expected to pursue, and by 
a person in whom he was not the less interested 
that so long a residence in Lochleven Castle, with ne 
object so likely to attract his undivided attention, 
had taken place since they had first met,-— << I know 
not what you expect of me, or fear from me. I was 
sent hither to attend Queen Mary, and to her I ac- 
knowledge the duty of a servant through life and 
death. If any one had expected service of another 
kind, I was not the party to render it. I neither 
avow nor disclaim the doctrines of the reformed 
church. — Will you have the truth ? — It seems to 
me that the profligacy of the Catholic clergy has 
brought this judgment on their own heads, and, for 
aught I know, it may be for their reformation. 
But, for betraying this unhappy Queen, God knows 
I am guiltless of the thought. Did I even believe 
worse of her, than as her servant I wish — as her 
subject I dare to do — I would not betray her — ^far 
from it — I would aid her in aught which could tend 
to a fair trial of her cause.*' 

*^ Enough I enough !" answered Catherine, clasp- 
ing her hands together ; « then thou wilt not de- 
sert us if any means are presented, by which, pla- 
cing our Royal Mistress at freedom, this case may 
be honestly tried betwixt her and her rebellious 
subjects ?" 

« Nay — but, fair Catherine," replied the page^ 
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<< hear bat what the Lord of Marray said when he 
sent me hither"— 

. ^} Hear bnt what the devil said/' replied the 
maiden, << rather than what a false subject, a false 
brother, a fedse counsellor, a false friend, said I A 
man raised from a petty pensioner on the crownV 
bounty, to be the counsellor of majesty, and the 
prime distributor of the bounties of the state ; — 
one with whom rank, fortune, title, consequence,, 
and power, all grew up like a mushroom, by the 
mere warm good- will of the sister, whom, in requi- 
tal, he hath mewed up in this place of melancholy 
seclusion — ^whom, in farther requital, he has depo* 
sed, and whom, if he dared, he would murder T* 

^< I think not so ill of the Earl of Murray/' said 
Roland Grseme ; << and sooth to speak," he added, 
with a smile, << it would require some bribe to make 
me embrace, with firm and desperate resolution, 
either one side or the other." 

^< Nay, if that is all," replied Catherine Seyton, 
in a tone of enthusiasm, << you shall be guerdoned 
with prayers from oppressed subjects — from dis- 
possessed clergy — ^from insulted nobles — ^with im> 
mortal praise by future ages— with eager gratitude 
by the present — ^with fame on earth, and with feli- 
city in Heaven ! Your country will thank you — 
your Queen will be debtor to you — ^you will achieve 
at once the highest from the lowest degree in chi- 
valry — all men will honour, all women will love yoa 
— and I, sworn with you so early to the accomplish- 
ment of Queen Mary's freedom, will — ^yes, I willf 
love you better than— ever sister loved brother I" 
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^< Say oiir«-aay on I'* wiiiBpered Bolond^ kneel- 
ing on one knee, and taking her hiyid^ which^ in the 
WBrmtb of exhortation, Catibieriiie held towards him. 

<^ Nay," said 9he> pausing, ^ I hai^ already said 
too much-^far too niaoh,.if I prevail not with you 
x^far too little if I do* But I prevail," she conti-* 
Bued, seeing that the eountenanoe of the youth she 
addressed returned the mithusiasm of her own— »<< I 
prevail ; or rather tl^e good, cause previuls through 
its own 8trength**^thu8 I devote thee to it." And 
as she spoke she approached her finger to the hrow 
of the astonished youth, and, without touching it, 
Mgned the cross over his fbrehead-«««tooped her face 
towards him, and seemed, to kiss the empty spaoe 
in which she had traced the symbol ; then starting 
up, and extricating herself from his grasp, darted 
into the Queen's apartment. 

Roland 6r«me remained as the enthusiastic 
maiden had left him, kneeling on one knee, with 
breath withheld, and with eyes fixed upon the space 
which the fairy form of Catherine Seyton had so 
lately occupied. If his thoughts were not of un* 
mixed delight, they at least partook of that thrilling 
and intoxicating, though mingled sense of pain and 
pleasure, the most overpowering which life offers in 
its blended cup. He rose and retired slowly ; and 
although the chaplain Mr Henderson preached on 
that evening his best sermon against the errors of 
popery, I would not engage that he was followed 
accurately through the train of his reasoning by the 
young proselyte, with a view to whose especial be« 
nefit he had handled the subject. 
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CHAPTER V. 

And when Love's torch hath set the heart in flame^ 
Comes Seignor Reason, with his saws and cautions. 
Giving such aid as the old grej*beard Sexton, 
Who fnom the churchy-vault draips his eaaj engiiie^ 
To ply its dribbling ineffectual streamlet 
Against a conflagration. 

In a musing mood, Roland GfV8em» njpon the 
CTisning morning betook himself to the battlements 
of the castle, as a spot where he might indulge die 
course of his thick-coming fiineies with least chance 
of interruption*. But his place of retisement was in 
the present case ill chosen, £or he was presently 
joined by Mr Elias Henderson. 

<^ I sought you, young man," said the preacher, 
<< having to speak of something which concerns you 
nearly/' 

The page had no pretence for avoiding the con- 
ference which the chaplain thus oflPered, though he 
felt that it might prove an embarrassing one. 

^< In teaching thee, as far as my feeble knowledge 
hath permitted, thy duty towards God," said the 
chaplain, <^ there are particulars of your duty to- 
wards man, upon which I was unwilling long or much 
to insist. You are here in the service of a lady, 
honourable as touching her birth, deserving of all 
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compassion as respects her misfortunes, and gar- 
nished with even but too many of those outward 
qualities which wm men's regard and a£Fectlon. 
Have you ever considered your regard to this Lady 
Mary of Scotland, in its true light and bearbg ?'' 

" I trust, reverend sir," replied Roland Grseme^ 
<< that I am well aware of the duties a servant in 
my condition owes to his royal mistress, especially 
in her lowly and distressed state.*' 

<* True," answered the preacher ; " but it is even 
that honest feeling which may, in the Lady Mary's 
case, carry thee into great crime and treachery •*' 

" How so, reverend sir?" replied the page; " I 
profess I understand you not." 

<< I speak to you not of the crimes of this ill- 
advised lady," said the preacher ; << they are not 
subjects for the ears of her sworn servant. But it 
IS enough to say, that this unhappy person hath 
rejected more o£Pers of grace, more hopes of glory, 
than ever were held out to earthly princes ; and 
that she is now, her day of favour being passed, 
sequestered in this lonely castle, for the common 
weal of the people of Scotland, and it may be for the 
benefit of her own soul." 

<< Reverend sir," said Roland, somewhat impa- 
tiently, << I am but too well aware that my unfor- 
tunate mistress is imprisoned, since I have the 
misfortune to share in her restraint myself — of 
which, to speak sooth, I am heartily weary." 

<< It is even of that which I am about to speak," 
said the chaplain, mildly ; *< but first, my good 
Roland, look forth on the pleasant prospect of yon- 
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der cnltiyated plain. You see, where the. smoke 
arises, yonder village standing half hidden by the 
trees, and you know it to be the dwelling-place of 
peace and industry. From space to space, each by 
the side of its own stream, yon see the grey towers 
of barons, with cottages interspersed ; and you know 
that they also, with their household, are now living 
in unity ; the lance hung upon the wall, and the 
sword resting in its sheath. You see, too, more 
than one fair church, where the pure waters of life 
are oflPered to the thirsty, and where the hungry 
are refreshed with spiritual food. — What would he 
deserve, who should bring fire and slaughter into 
so fair and happy a scene — ^who should bare the 
swords of the gentry and turn them against each 
other — ^who should give tower and cottage to the 
flames, and slake the embers with the blood of the 
indwellers ? — What would he deserve who should 
lift up again that ancient Dagon of Superstition, 
whom the worthies of the time have beaten down, 
and who should once more make the churches of 
€rod the high places of Baal ?" 

« YoA have limned a frightful picture, reverend 
sir," said Roland Grseme ; *< yet I guess not whom 
you would charge with the purpose of e£Pecting a 
change so horrible.'' 

" God forbid," replied the preacher, " that I 
should say to thee, thou art the man. — Yet beware, 
Roland Grseme, that thou, in serving thy mistress, 
hold fast the still higher service which thou owest 
to the peace of thy country, and the prosperity of 
her inhabitants ; else, Roland Grseme, thou mayst 
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be theinery maa upon wbose head wUl Ml die ewiMS 
and assiured punisiinK^Bl} dtM to SBck work. If tboa 
art won by die song^ of dvese sirens to aid diat 
wihappy lady's esci^ from this piaiee cxf penitence 
and secavity, it is oyer widt> the peace of Scotilttiid's 
cottages, and witii the prosperity of her palaces^-* 
«nd ^e bahe unborn- shall curse the name of the 
man who gave inlet to- the disorder which will fol- 
low the war betwixt the mother and the son." 

<< I hnow of no such plan, reverend sir^" answered 
the page, ^* and therefore can aid none such.. — My 
duty towards the Queen has been simply that ef 
4m atl?endaat ; it i» a task of which, aA times, I would 
willingly have been freed; mevertheless" 

<' It is to prepare thee for the enjoyment of some* 
thing more of liberty,'' said the preacher, ^< that I 
have endeavonred to impress upon you the deep 
responsibility under which your office mast be dis^ 
charged. George Douglas hath told the Lady Loch*- 
leven that you are weary of this service, and my 
intercession hath partly determined her good lady- 
ship, that, as your discharge cannot be granted, yon 
shall, instead, be employed in certain commissions 
on the mainland, which have hitherto been dischar-» 
ged by other persons of confidence. Wherefore^ 
come with me to the lady, for even to-day such 
duty will be imposed on you." 

" I trust you will hold me excused, reverend sir,'* 
said the pi^e, who felt that an increase of confi- 
dence on the part of the Lady of the Castle and her 
family would render his situation in a moral view 
doubly embarrassing, ^* one cannot serve two mas- 
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tenh-^and I mack fear tlmt my mia^em will not 
hoAd me exensed fi>r takkig employment i»der a»- 

^ Fear aot Aat/' aaid the preaclier ; ^ lier o«n- 
sent efaail he asked asd obtained. I fear «ke will 
yiekl it kut t«o easHy, as koping to arTmil herself of 
ymir a^^ency to mi^tain correspondence with ker 
friends, as tkose ^eilseiy call th^nselves, who would 
sake her nane tlie watchword for civil war." 

<< And thus/' said the page, << I shall be exposed 
to fiiu^cion on all sides ; for my mistress will con- 
sider me as a spy pkMsed on her by her enemies,, 
seeiag me &• £ur trusted by liiem ; and the Lady 
Lochlev^^ will nerer cease to snspect the possibi- 
lity of my betraying her, becaase circumstances put 
it into my power to do so — I woold rather remain 
as 1 asB. 

There followed a pause of one or two minutes, 
dnrmg which Henderson looked steadily in Ro» 
land's countenance, as if desirous to asc^tain whe* 
ther there was not more in the answer than the 
precise words seemed to imply. He failed in this 
point, however; for Rolaxid, bred a page from child- 
hood, knew how to assume a sullen pettish cast of 
eonntenance, well enough calculated to hide all 
mtemal emotbns. 

^< I understand thee not, Roland," said the- 
preaeher, " or rather thou thinkest on this matter 
more deeply than I apprehended to be in thy nature.. 
Methought, the delight of going on shore with thy 
how, or thy gun, or thy angling-rod, would havo 
home away all other feelings.*' 
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" And 80 it would," replied Roland, who per- 
ceived the danger of sufPering Henderson's half- 
raised suspicions to become fully awake, — << I would 
have thought of nothing but the gun and the oar, 
and the wild water-fowl that tempt me by sailing 
among the sedges yonder so far out of flight-shot, 
had you not spoken of my going on shore as what 
was to occasion burning of town and tower, the 
downfall of the evangele, and the up-setting of the 
mass." 

<< Follow me, then," said Henderson, '< and we 
will seek the Lady Lochleven." 

They found her at breakfast with her grandson 
Creorge Douglas. — " Peace be with your lady- 
ship!" said the preacher, bowing to his patroness ; 
<< Roland Grseme awaits your order." 

<< Young man," said the lady, << our chaplain hath 
warranted for thy fidelity, and we are determined 
to give you certain errands to do for us in our town 
of Kinross." 
• " Not by my advice," said Douglas, coldly. 

<< I said not that it was," answered the lady, 
something sharply. « The mother of thy father 
may, I should think, be old enough to judge for 
herself in a matter so simple. — Thou wilt take the 
skiff, Roland, and two of my people, whom Dryfes- 
dale or Randal will order out, and fetch off certain 
stuff of plate and hangings, which should last night 
be lodged at Kinross by the wains from Edinburgh." 

<< And give this packet," said George Douglas, 
''to a servant of ours, whom you will find in waiting 
there. — It is the report to my father," he added. 
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looking towards his grandmother, who acquiesced 
by bending her head. 

<< I have already mentioned to Master Hender- 
son," said Roland Grseme, <^ that as my duty re- 
quires my attendance on the Queen, her Grace's 
permission for my journey ought to be obtained 
before I can undertake your commission." 

<< Look to it, my son," said the old lady, << the 
scruple of the youth is honourable." 

<< Craving your pardon, madam, I have no wish 
to force myself on her presence thus early," said 
Douglas, in an indi£Ferent tone; <' it might displease 
her, and were no way agreeable to me." 

<< And I," said the Lady Lochleven, << although 
her temper hath been more gentle of late, have no 
will to undergo, without necessity, the rancour of 
her wit." 

<< Under your pennission, madam," said the chap- 
lain, " I will myself render your request to the 
Queen. During my long residence in this house 
she hath not deigned to see me in private, or to 
hear my doctrine ; yet so may Heaven prosper my 
labours, as love for her soul, and desire to bring her 
into the right path, was my chief motive for coming 
hither." 

<< Take care. Master Henderson," said Douglas, 
in a tone which seemed almost sarcastic, '< lest you 
rush hastily on an adventure to which you have no 
vocation — ^you are learned, and know the adage, 
Ne accesseris in consilium nisi voccstus^^-'Who hath 
required this at your hand ?" 

<< The Master to whose service I am called/' 
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answ^eredthe {preacher, leokingupward,-'-'' He who 
hath commanded me to be earnest in season and 
ovD of season." 

^ Your ac^naintance hath not been nrach, i 
thkik, with courts of princes/' oontmued the yemig 
Esquire. 

<< No, sir," replied Hendersony ^ bat, Hke my 
master Knox, I see nothing fri^tfol in the fair 
face of a pretty lady." 

<< My son," said the Lady of Lodileren, << quench 
not the good man's zeal — let him do the errand to- 
thifi nnhappy Princess." 

<^ With more wiUingness than I would do it 
myself" said Oeetrge Doi^las. Yet something in 
his manner appeared to contradict his words. 

The minister wast aoeovdingly, followed by 
Roland Grseme, and, demanding an audience of the 
imprisoned Princess, was admitted. He found her 
wiAh her ladies engaged in the daily tai^ of embroi- 
dery. The Queen received him with that cour-^ 
tesy, which, in ordinary cases, she used towards all 
who approached her, and the clerg^yman, in open* 
ing his commission, was obyiom«ly somewhat m^re 
embarrassed than he had expected to be.— >^^ ThB 
good Lady of Lochleven — ^may it please your 
Grace" 

He made adbort pause, during which Mary said,, 
with a smile, ^ My Grace would, in truth, be well 
pleased, were the Lady Locfaleren our ^/oad lady 
— but go on — what is the will of the good Lady of 
Lochleven ?" 

^ She desires, madam," said the chaplain, ^ that 
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your Grace will permit this yonng gentleman, your 
p^e, Roland Grseme, to pass to Kinross, to look af- 
ter some household stuff and hangings, sent hither 
for the better furnishing your Grace's apartments/' 
' *^ The Lady of Lochleven/* said the Queen , *< uses 
needless ceremony, in requesting our permission for 
that which stands within her own pleasure. We 
well know that this young gentleman's attendance 
on us had not been so long permitted, were he not 
thought to he more at the command of that good 
lady than at ours. — But we cheerfully yield consent 
that he shall go on her errand — ^with our will we 
would doom no living creature to the captivity which 
we ourselves must suffer.*' 

" Ay, madam," answered the preacher, " and it 
is doubtless natural for humanity to quarrel with 
its prison-house. Yet there have been those, who 
have found that time spent in the house of tempo- 
ral captivity may be so employed as to redeem us 
from spiritual slavery." 

." I apprehend your meaning, sir," replied the 
Queen, " but I have "heard your apostle — I have 
heard Master John Knox ; and were I to be per- 
verted, I would willingly resign to the ablest and 
most powerful of heresiarchs, the poor honour he 
might acquire by overcoming my faith and my 
hope." 

' *' Madam," said the preacher, << it is not to the 
talents or skill of the husbandman that God gives 
the increase — ^the words which were offered in vain 
by him whom you justly call our apostle, during 
the bustle and gaiety of a court, may yet find better 
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acc^tuiee during 1^ leunre finr reflectHm, wiiich 
tlds place affords. Ged know»> lady^ thalb i speak 
in singleness o£ hearty w one jrho we i d d as soon 
compare kunself to the immortal angds, as to tihe 
holy man whom you have named. Yet would yon 
but condesoend to i^^y to their noblest use, those 
talents and that learning which all allow yon to be 
possessed of — ^would you a£^rd us but the lightest 
hope that you would heur and regard what can be 
urged against the Minded superstition and idolaitry 
in which you were brought up, suse am I, that the 
most powerfully gifted of my brethren, that eren 
John Knox himself^ would hasten hither, and ae* 
count the rescue of your single soul fren the nets 
of Romish error" 

<< I am oUiged to you and to them for their dm- 
rity/' said Mary ; << but as I have at present Imt 
one presence-chamber, I would rehactaatly see it 
converted into a Huguenot synod." 

<< At least, madam, be not thus obstinately blind* 
ed in your errors I Hear one who has hungered and 
thirsted, watched and prayed, to undertake the good 
work of your conversion, and who would be cob* 
tent to die the instant that a work so advantageovs 
for yourself and so beneficial to Scodand were aor 
complished — Yes, lady, could I but shake the re« 
maining pillar of the heathen temple in this land--- 
and that permit me to term your faith in the delu« 
sions of Rome — I could be content to die over* 
whelmed in the ruins I" 

^ I will not insult your zeal, sir," replied Mary, 
<^ by saying you are more likely to make sport for 
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tiw" Pbilislaiies than to overwhelm l^em — ^j our cba- 
rity claims my thanks, for it is warmly expressed 
and may be traly purposed-— Bat foeUeve as well 
of me as I am willing to do of you/ and think that 
I may he as anxious to recall you to the ancient and 
only road, as you are to teach me your new by-^ 
ways to paradise/' 

** Then, madam, if such be your generous pur* 
pose/' said Henderson, eagerly, << what hinders that 
we should dedicate some part of that time, imhap- 
pily now too much at your Grace's disposal, to dis- 
eow a question so weighty ? You, by report of aU 
meoky are both learned and witty ; and I, though with- 
out such advantages, am strong in my cause as in a 
tower of defence. Why should we not spend some 
^ace in endeavourmg to discover which of us hath 
^e wrong side in this important matter?" 

" Nay," said Queen Mary, ^ I never alleged my 
force waB strong enough to accept of a combat en 
diamp dosy with a sdbiolar and a polemic. Besides, 
tiie match is not equal. You, sir, might retire when 
yon felt the battle go against you, while I am tied 
to lh.e stake, and have no permission to say the de* 
bate wearies me. — I would be alone." 

She curtsied low to him as she uttered these 
worcb ; and Henderson, whose zeal was indeed ar- 
dent, but did not extend to the neglect of delicacy^ 
bowed in retom, and prepared to withdraw. 

<< I would," he said, << that my earnest wish, my 
most zealous prayer, could procure to your Grace 
any blessing or comfort, but especially that in which 
alone blessing or comfort is; as easily as the slight* 
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est intimation of your wish will remove me from 
your presence." 

He was in the act of departing, when Mary said 
to him with much courtesy, " Do me no injury in 
your thoughts, good sir ; it may be, that if my time 
here be protracted longer — as surely I hope it will 
not, trusting that either my rebel subjects will re- 
pent of their disloyalty, or that my faithful lieges 
• will obtain the upper hand — ^but if my time be here 
protracted, it may be I shall have no displeasure in 
hearing one who seems so reasonable and compas- 
sionate as yourself, and I may hazard your contempt 
by endeavouring to recollect and repeat the reasons 
which schoolmen and councils give for the faith that 
is in me,^ — although I fear that, God help me I my 
Latin has deserted me with my other possessions. 
This must, however, be for another day. Mean- 
while, sir, let the Lady of Lochleven employ my 
page as she lists — I will not afford suspicion by 
speaking a word to him before he goes. — Roland 
GrsBme, my friend, lose not an opportunity of amu- 
sing thyself — dance, sing, run, and leap— all may 
be done merrily on the mainland ; but he must have 
more than quicksilver in his veins who would £rolic 
here." 

<< Alas I madam," said the preacher, ^< to what 
is it you exhort the youth, while time passes, and ' 
eternity summons ! Can our salvation be ensured 
by idle mirth, or our good work wrought out with- 
out fear and trembling ?" 

^* I cannot fear or tremble," replied the Queen ; 
*^ to Mary Stewart such emotions are unknown* 
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But, if weeping and sorrow on my part will atone 
for the boy's enjoying an hour of boyish pleasure^ 
be assured the penance shall be duly paid/' 

** Nay, but, gracious lady/' said the preacher, 
<< in this you greatly err ; — our tears and our sor- 
rows are all too little for our own faults and follies, 
nor can we transfer them, as your church falsely 
teaches, to the benefit of others." 

« May I pray you, sir," answered the Queen,. 
<< with as little offence as such a prayer may import, 
to transfer yourself elsewhere ? We are sick at heart, 
and may not now be disturbed with further contro- 
versy — and thou, Roland, take this little purse ;" 
(then turning to the divine, she said, showing its 
contents,) ^^ Look, reverend sir, — it contains only 
these two or three gold testoons, a coin which, 
though bearing my own poor features, I have ever 
found more active against me than on my side, just 
as my subjects take arms against me, with my own 
name for their summons and signaL — Take this 
purse that thou mayst want no means of amuse- 
ment. Fail not — fail not to bring me back news 
from Kinross ; only let it be such as, without sus- 
picion or offence, may be told in the presence of 
this reverend gentleman, or of the good LadyLoch- 
leven herself." 

The last hint was too irresistible to be withstood ; 
and Henderson withdrew, half mortified, half plea- 
sed^ with his reception ; for Mary, from long habit, 
and the address which was natural to her, had leam- 
ed'f in an extraordinary degree, the art of evading 
discourse which was disagreeable to her feelings or 
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prejudices, without affronting those by whom it was 
proffered. 

Roland GrsBme retired with the ehaplain, at a 
signal from his lady ; but itdid not escape him, that 
as he left the room, stuping backwards, and making 
the deep obeisance due to royalty, Catherine Seyton 
held up her slender forefinger, with ^gesture which 
he alone could witness, and which seemed to say, 
*^ Remember what has passed betwixt us." 

The young page had now his last chaige from the 
Iiady of Lodbleyen. <^ There are rerek,'' she said, 
** this day at the Tillage— »my son's authority is, as 
yet, unable to prevent these continued workings of 
the ancient leaven of folly which the Romish priests 
have kneaded into the very souls of the Scottish pea- 
santry. I do not command thee to abstam from them 
—that would be only to lay a snare for thy foUy^ 
or to teach thee falsehood ; but enjoy these vanities 
with moderation, and mark them as something thou 
must soon learn to renounce and contemn* Our 
chamberlain at Kinross, Luke Lundin, — ^Doctor, as 
hefoolishly calleth himself, — will acquaintthee what 
IS to be done in the matter about which thou goest. 
Remember thou art trusted— ^thow thyself diera- 
foBe^ worthy of trust.'' 

When we recollect that Roland Gnsme ifas not 
yet nineteen, and that he had spent his whole life 
in the solitary Castle of Avenel, excepting the few 
hours he had passed in Edinburgh, and his late re> 
sidence at Lochleven, (the latter period having very 
little served to enlarge his acquaintance with the 
gay world,) we, cannot w<mder that his heart beat 
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and curiosity, at tlie prospect of par- 
taking the sport even of a country wake. He hasten- 
ed t» kas little«e«btB, and turned orer the wardrobe 
witk which (in erery rei^cet becoming his station) 
he had been supplied from OSdniburgh, probably by 
order of the Eioi of Mmray. By the Queen's com- . 
■land he had hitherto waited upon her in mourning, 
or at least in sad-eoionred raiment. Her condition, 
■he said, adnitled of nothing more gay. But now 
heseieeted the gayest dress bos wardrobe afforded ; 
eonfposed of scarlet, slashed with blac^ satin, the 
royi^'eoloois of Seotland— oombed his long curled 
hidr— ^^dsqmed his diain and medal rouasd a beaver 
hat of the neweet block; and with the gay fnlchion, 
which had reached him itt«oaiyst«rious a manner, 
httng by hk side in an embroidered beh, bis appa- 
i«l, added to his natural frank mkm and handsome 
figure, formed a most commendable and pleasing 
■pecimeB'sf the young gaUant of the period. He 
ionght to make his parting reretence to the Qveen 
midlier ladms, 'biit lold Ihryiesdnle hurried kdm to 
Jibe boat. 

^ We will have no privato audienoes," he said, 
*^ my master; since you are to be trusted with some- 
what, we will try at least to save thee from the 
Aemptii^ou of o^wrtonity. God help thee, child,** 
he added, with a glance of contempt at his gay 
clothes, '^ an the bear-ward be yonder from Saint 
Andrews, have a care thou go not near him.'' 

" And wherefore, I pray you ?" said Roland. 

<< Lest he take thee for one of his runaway jack- 
anapes," answered the steward, smiling sourly. 
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<< I wear not myclotkes at thy cost/' said Roland, 
indignantly. 

" Nor at thjne own either, my son," replied the 
steward, ^< else would thy garb more nearly resem- 
ble thy merit and thy station.'* 

Roland Graeme - suppressed with difficulty the 
repartee which arose to his lips, and, wrapping his 
scarlet mantle around him, threw himself into the 
boat, which two rowers, themselves urged by curi- 
osity to. see the revels, pulled stoutly towards the 
west end of the lake. As they put o£P, Roland 
thought he could discover the face of Catherine Sey- 
ton, though carefully withdrawn from observation, 
peeping from a loophole to view his departure. He 
pulled o£P his hat, and held it up as a token that he 
saw and wished her adieu. A white kerchief waved 
for a second across the window, and for the rest of 
the little voyage, the thoughts of Catherine Seyton 
disputed ground in his breast with the expectations 
excited by the approaching revel. As they drew 
nearer and nearer the shore, the sounds of mirth 
and music, the laugh, the halloo, and the shout, 
came thicker upon the ear, and in a trice the boat 
was moored, and Roland Graeme hastened in quest 
of the chamberlain, that, being informed what time 
he had at his own disposal, he might lay it out to 
the best advantage. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

Room for the master of the ring, ye swains, 
Divide your crowded ranks — before him march 
The rural minstrelsy, the rattling drum, 
The clamorous war-pipe> and far-echoing horn. 

Rural £[por^5.— SoME&YiLLE. 

No long space interrened ere Roland Grrseme was 
able to discover among the crowd of revellers, who 
gambolled upon the open space which extends be- 
twixt the village and the lake, a person of so great 
importance as Doctor Luke Lundin, upon whom 
devolved officially the charge of representing the 
lord of the land, and who was attended for support 
of his authority by a piper, a drummer, and four 
sturdy clowns armed with rusty halberds, garnished 
with party-coloured ribands; myrmidons, who, early 
as the day was, had already broken more than one 
head in the awful names of the Laird of Lochleven 
and his chamberlain.* 

As soon as this dignitary was informed that the 
castle skiff had arrived, with a gallant, dressed like 
a lord's son at the least, who desired presently to 

* At Scottish fairs, the bailie, or magistrate, deputed by the 
lord in whose name the meeting is held, attends the fair with his 
guard, decides triflinfr disputes, and punishes on the spot any 
petty delinquencies. His attendants are usually armed with hal- 
berds, and, sometimes at least, escorted by music Thus, in the 
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speak to him, he adjusted his ruff and his black coat^ 
turned round his girdle till the garnished hilt of his 
long rapier became visible, and walked with due 
solemnity towards the beach. Solemn indeed he 
was entitled to be, eren on less important occasions, 
for he had been bred to the venerable study of me- 
dicine, as those acquainted with the science very 
soon discovered from the aphorisms which, orna- 
mented his discourse. His success had not been 
equal to his pretensions ; but as he was a native of 
the neighbouring Kingdom of Fife, and bore dis- 
tant relfttfon to, or dependence upon, the ancient 
i&mily of liimdin of that Ilk, who were bound in 
dose friendship with the house of LodileTen, he 
had, through their interest, got pkoited coBafoxtabiy 
enough in his present station upon the hntAs of 'tint 
]»eautiful lake. The profits of his chamherkmnfa^ 
beimr moderate, especiaUy in t^ose imsetlied timeck 
hT^ eked H ootlTlUtle with.«mepnictieem hi. 
original profession ; and it was said that the iokt^ 
bitants of the viUage and barony of Kimross w«re 
»ot more e&ctnatly thirled (which nny he tnms- 
hited enthralled) to the baron's miU, than they were 
to the medical monopoly of the ehamhefkdn. Wee 
hetide the finnily of the Tich boor, who presumed 

<<XUe md Deaih of Habfafe Simpmm,** w» an toU of dwi 
fiunous minstrel,— 

" At iiin hepUqF*d hetonttHftpme-mm, 
AitdLffalj gzaithed in their geaT-meq. ;^ 
Sted baaneU, jack«« and swords shone deax then» 

Like ony bead ; 
Now wlia shall play before sic weir-men. 

Since HaMUe^dMrifl** 
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to depiort thk life withoot a paisport frem Dr Luke 
Lnwciiii I lor if hk representatires kad au^t to 
settle witk tke ksren, as h seldom kappened otker- 
wise, they were sure to find a cold friend in tke 
damkerkdn. Heiras-eonsiderate enongk, kowerer^ 
gratoitonsly to help the poor out of their ailments, 
and aometimea oat of all tkeir other distresses at 
tke same time. 

Formal, in a donble proportion, kotk as aphysi- 
dan and as a person in office, and proud of tke serapa 
•f learning wkidi rendered kis language almost nni- 
irersaHy unintelligible, Dr Luke Lundin approack- 
ed tke keack, and kailed tke page as ke advaneed 
towardakim*— ^ Tkefreshness of the morning upon 
you, fair sir — You are sent, I warrant me, to see if 
we observe kere die reg^imen wkick ker good lady- 
akipkotk presoribed, for esdiewing all superstitioiia 
aeremonies and idle anilities in tkese enr reyeki. I 
asm amnsre tkat ker good ladyskip would wiUingly 
kore altogether abolisked and abrogated tkem — ^But 
aa I kad tke kononr to quote to ker from tke works 
of tke learned Hercules of Saxony, arnmscyanstio est 
vd canonica vd c?oacto,--4kat is, fair sir, (for silk and 
▼elvet kaTe*seld<mi tkeir Latin adtmguemy) erery 
enre muat be wrongkt eilker ky art and induction 
of rule, or by constraint ; and tke wise pkyneion 
dioosetk tke former. Wkkk ai^^ument ker lady- 
akq» being pleased to allow well of, I kare made 
it my business so to blend instruction and caution 
witk delight, (Ji4a mixtio, as we say,) that I can an- 
swer tkatt tke vulgar mind will be defecated and 
puigedof anile and popisk focderies ky tke medica^ 
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ment adhibited, soth&ttheprinuBVUBhemgciessiBed^ 
Master Henderson, or any other able pastor, may 
at will throw in tonics, and effectuate a perfect moral 
cure, tuto, cUoy jucundeJ* 

<< I have no charge, Doctor Lundin," replied the 
page 

<<Call me not doctor," said the chamberlain, 
" since I have laid aside my forred gown and bon- 
net, and retired me into this temporality of cham- 
berlainship." 

<< O, sir," said the page, who was no stranger by 
report to the character of this original, << the cowl 
makes not the monk, neither the cord the friar — 
we have all heard of the cures wrought by Doctor 
Lnndin." 

" Toys, young sir — ^trifles," answered the leech, 
with grave disclamation of superior skill ; << the hit- 
or-miss practice of a poor retired gentleman, in a 
short cloak and doublet — Marry, Heaven sent its 
blessing — and this I must say, better fashioned me<- 
diciners have brought fewer patients through — 
lunga rdba c&rta scienzia, saith the Italian-«-ha, fair 
sir, you have the language ?" 

'. Roland Grseme did not think it necessary to ex- 
pound to this learned Theban whether he under- 
stood him or no ; but, leaving that matter uncertain, 
he told him he came in quest of certain packages 
which should have arrived at Kinross, and been 
placed under the chamberlain's charge the evening 
before. 

'" Body o* me I" said Doctor Lundin, " I fear our 
common carrier, John Auchtermuchty, hath met 
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with some mischanoe, that he came not up last night 
with his wains — ^bad land this to journey in, my 
master ; and the fool will travel by night too, al- 
though (besides all maladies, from your iussis to 
ywxrpesiisy which walk abroad in the night-air) he 
may well fall in with half a dozen swash-bucklers, 
who will ease him at once of his baggage and his 
earthly complaints. I must send forth to enquire 
after him, since he hath stu£P of the honourable 
household on hand — and, by Our Lady, he hath 
stufiF of mine too — certain drugs sent me from the 
city for composition of my alexipharmics — ^this 
gear must be looked to. — Hodge," said he, address- 
ing one of his redoubted body-g^ard, << do thou and 
Toby Telford take the mickle brown aver and the 
black cut-tailed mare, and make out towards the 
Keiry-craigs, and see what tidings you can have of 
Auchtermuchty and his wains — I trust it is only 
the medicine of the pottle-pot (being the only me^ 
dicafnentum which the beast useth) which hath 
caused him to tarry on the road. Take the ribands 
from your halberds, ye knaves, and get on your 
jacks, plate-sleeves, and knapskulls, that your pre- 
sence may work some terror if you meet with op- 
posers." He then added, turning to Roland Grseme, 
<^ I warrant me we shall have news of the wains in 
brief season. Meantime it will please you to look 
upon the sports ; but first to enter my poor lodging 
and take your morning's cup. For what saith the 
school of Salerno ? 

' Poculum, roane haustum, 
^ Rettaurat naturam ezhanstam.* ** 
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^ Your karaiiigpis too profound forme/* re^ed 
the page ; ^^aad so wonld your draug^ he likewke, 
I fear." 

<< Not a wfaity fair gu>--4i c<nrdial cap of sack, im- 
pregnated mth womwood, » the best and-pesti- 
lential draught ; and, to speak truth, the pestiiem** 
tail miasmata ave now very rife in the atmoi^hereb 
—We live in a happy time, young man/* continoed 
he, in a tone of grave irony, << and have many bless- 
iDgs unknown- to our fathers—- Hare are two sot«- 
reigns in the land, a regnant and a daunant— that 
is enough of one good thing — but if any one wanto 
more, he may find a king in emy peelhonse in the 
connlay ; so if we lack govemment,. it is not for 
want of governors. Then harve we a ciyil war to 
phlebotpmiaae us every year, and to prevent our 
population fr<Hn starving for want of food*-— and for 
the same purpose, we have the Plague proposing us 
a visit, the best of all recipes for. thinning a land, 
and ccmverting yoni^er brothera into elder ones. 
Well, each man in his vocation. Yon yonng fdU 
lows of the sword desire to wrestle, fence, or so 
f4Hi;h, with some expert adversary; and for my part, 
I love to match myself for life or death against that 
«ame Plague." 

As they proceeded up the sixeet of the little 
Tillage to^ds the DoetSr's lodgi.^«, hi. .ttontio. 
was successively occupied by the various personages 
irhom he met^ and pointed out to the notice of his 
companion. 

<< Do you see that fellow with the red bonnet, 
the blue jerkin, and the great rough baton in his 
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haad?— I believe tbat down hath die (Mrength of 
a tower — ^he has lived fifty yean in the world, a&d 
never encouraged the liberal sciences by buying one 
pennyworth of medicaments. — But see youthat man 
with the Jacies Wppocratica 9" said he, pointing out 
& thin peasant, with swelled legs, and a most cada- 
verons coimt^unMe ; ** that I call ens of the wor^ 
tiuest men in the barony — ^he breakfasts, hmcheons, 
dines, and sups by my advice, and not without my 
medicine ; and, for his own single part, will go £i^« 
tiier to dear out a moderate stock of pharmaoeutics, 
than half the country besides. — Hiow do you, my 
honest friend ?" said he to the party in quesdmi) 
wil^ a tone of condolence. 

^ Very weakly, sir, since I took the electuary," 
answered the patient ; ^< it neighboured ill with the 
two spoonfuls of pease-p^nridge and the kinimilk.'' 

^ Pease^porridge and kimmilk I EEave you been 
under medicine these ten years, and keep your diet 
«o ill ? — ^the next morning take the eleetuary by 
itsdf, and touch nothing for six hours.'*— The poor 
object bowed, and limped off. 

The next whom the Doctor deigned to take no- 
tice of, was a lame fellow, by whom die honour was 
altogether undeserved^ for at sight of the medid*- 
ner, he began to shuffle away in the crowd as fiMt 
as his infirmities would permit. 

^ There is an ungrateful hound finr you," said 
Doctor Lundin ; << I cured him of the gout in his 
feet, and now he talks of the chargeableness of medi- 
eme, and makes the first use of his restored legs to 
ly £pom his physidan. I£s podagra hath become 
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VkcMrctffray as honest Martial hath it— the gout has 
got into his fingers, and he cannot draw his pnrse. 
Old saying, and true, 

' Frsemia cum poscit medicos, Sathan est. * 

We are angels when we come to cure — devils when 
we ask payment — but I will administer a purgation 
to his purse, I warrant him. There is his brother 
too, a sordid chu£P« — So ho, there I Saunders Dar- 
let I you have been ill, I hear ?" 
/ << Just got the turn, as 1 was thinking to send to 
your honour, and 1 am brawly now again — it was 
nae great thing that ailed me." 

'< Hark you, sirrah," said the Doctor, << I trust 
you remember you are owing to the laird four stones 
of barleymeal, and a bow of oats ; and I would 
have you send no more such kain-fowls as you sent 
last season, that looked as wretchedly as patients 
just dismbsed from a plague-hospital ; and there is 
hard money owing besides." 
' << I was thinking, sir," said the man, more ScO" 
HcOy that is, returning no direct answer on the sub« 
ject on which he was addressed, << my best way 
would be to come down to your honour, and take 
your advice yet, in case my trouble should come 
back." 

« Do so then, knave," replied Lundin, << and re* 
member what Ecdesiasticus saith— < Give place to 
the physician — ^let him not go from thee, for thou 
hast need of him.' " 

His exhortation was interrupted by an apparition, 
which seemed to strike the Doctor with as much 
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iiOEror aad mrprise, as his own viiage inflicted np- 
^on simdry of tibose pcnons whom, he had addressed. 

The-flgaie wbteh produced.thk effocton the E»- 
eolapia^of the yi]lage9wa» that of a tall old woman, 
who wore a high-crowned hat and muffler. The 
forst of these habiliments added apparently to her 
itatore, and the other served toeoneeal the lower 
.part ef her heef and as the hat itself wB»slonehady 
Uttle cenid he seen besidBatwa brown dteek-bonea, 
and the eyes of swarthy fire, that gleamed from 
nnder two shaggy grey^eyebrows. She was dressed 
in a long da^^eoloured robe of nnnsual faahion, 
bordered at the skirts, and on the stomacher, with 
a sort of white trimming resembling the Jewish 
phylaeteries, on which wer&wronght' tiie eharactors 
of some nnksown. language, fihe held in her hand 
a walking-staff of blai^ dbony* 

<< Bythesonl of Gelsns,'' si^Deetor Luke Lun- 
din, << it ie old Modier Nicneren herself— ««he hath 
come to beard me within mine own bounds,, and in 
the very eaEeeution of mine office I Have at thy 
coat,>(Hd Woman, as ih» song says — Hob Anster, 
let her preseiHily be seised and committed to the 
tolbooth ; and if there are any zealous brethren here 
who would gfre the hag her deserts,, and duck her, 
as a witdi, in the lodi, I pray let them in no way 
be hindered." 

But the myrmidons of Doctor Ltmdin showed in 
this case no ala«rity ta do his bidding. Hob Anster 
even ventured to remonstrate in the name of him- 
aelf and his brethren. ^ To be sure he was to do 
his honour's bidding; and for a' that folk said about 

VOL. xxi« H 
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the skill and witcheries of Mother Nicneyen, he 
would put his trust in God, and his hand on her 
collar, without dreadour. But she was no common 
spae wife, this Mother Nicneven, like Jean Jopp that 
lived in the Brierie-baulk. She had lords and lairds 
that would. ruffle for her. There was Moncrie£F of 
Tippermalloch, that was popish, and the laird of 
Carslog^e, a kend Queen's man, were in the faur, 
with wha kend how mony swords and bucklers at 
4;heir hack ; and they would be sure to make a break- 
out if the officers meddled with the auld popish 
witch-wife, who was sae weel friended ; mair espe- 
fcially as the laird's best men, such as were not in 
the castle, were in Edinburgh with him, and he 
doubted his honour the Doctor would find ower few 
to make a good backing, if blades were bare." 

The Doctor listened unwillingly to this pruden- 
tial counsel, and was only comforted by the faith- 
ful promise of his satellite, that << the old woman 
should," as he expressed it, << be ta'en canny the 
next time she trespassed on the bounds." 

<< And in that event," said the Doctor to his com- 
panion, << fire and fagot shall be the best of her 
welcome." 

This he spoke in hearing of the dame herself, who 
even then, and in passing the Doctor, shot towards 
him from under her grey eyebrows a look of the 
most insulting and contemptuous superiority. 

" This way," continued the physician, " this way," 
marshalling his guest into his lodging, — <^ take care 
you. stumble not over a retort, for it is hazardous 
ior the ignorant to walk in the ways of art." 
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The page found all reason for the caution ; for 
besides stuffed birds, and lizards, and bottled snakes, 
and bundles of simples made up, and other par- 
cels spread out to dry, and all the confusion, not to 
mention the mingled and sickening^ smells, incidental 
to a druggist's stock in trade, he had also to avoid 
heaps of charcoal, crucibles, bolt-beads, stoves, and 
the other furniture of a chemical laboratory. 

Amongst his other philosophical qualities. Doc- 
tor Lundin failed not to be a confused sloven, and 
his old housekeeper, whose life, as she said, was 
spent in << redding him up,*^ had trotted o£P to 
the mart of gaiety, with other and younger folks. 
Much clattering and jangling therefore there was 
among jars, and bottles, and phials, ere the Doctor 
produced the salutiferous potion which he recom- 
mended so strongly, and a search equally long and 
noisy followed, among broken cans and cracked pip- 
kins, ere he could bring forth a cup out of which to 
drink it. Both matters being at length achieved, 
the Doctor set the example to his guest, by quaff*- 
ing off a cup of the cordial, and smacking his lips 
with approbation as it. descended his gullet. — Ro- 
land, in turn, submitted to swallow the potion which 
his host so earnestly recommended, but which he 
found so insufferably bitter, that he became eager 
to escape from the laboratory in search of a draught 
of fair water to expel the taste. In spite of his 
efforts, he was nevertheless detained by the garru- 
lity of his host, till he gave him some account of 
Mother Nicneven. . 

<< I care not to speak of her," said the Doctor, 
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<< in the open air, and among the throngs of people ; 
not for fright, like yon cowardly dog, Anster, hut 
hecause I would give no occasion for afiray, having 
no leisure to look to stahs, slashes, andhrokenhoiMS* 
Men call the old hag a prophetesKh-^I do scarce he- 
liereshe could foretell when a hrood of chickens will 
chip the shdJU-Men say she reads the heaT^is-*- 
my hladc hitch knows as much of them when she 
sits haying the moon-^Men pretend the ancient 
wretch is a sorceress, a witdi, and what-not— */nter 
nasy I will never contradict a rumour which may 
bring her to the stake which she so richly deserves ; 
hut neither will I believe tlmt the tales of witches 
which they din into our ears are aught hut knavery, 
cozenage, and old women's fables." 

** In the name of Heaven, what is she then," said 
the page, '^ that you make such a stir about her?" 

<< She is one of those cursed old women," replied 
the Doctor, << who take currently and impudently 
upon themselves to act as advisers and curers of the 
sick, on the strength of some trash of herbs, some 
rhyme of spell8,some jukip or diet, drink or cordiaL" 

" Nay, go no farther," said the page ; "if they 
brew cordials, evil be their lot and all their par- 
takers I" 

<< You say well, young man," said Doctor Lun» 
din ; << for mine own part, I know no such pests to 
the commonwealth as these old incarnate devils, 
who haunt the chambers of the brain-sick patients, 
that are mad enough to su£Per them to interfere with, 
disturb, and let, the regular progress of a learned 
and artificial cure, with their simps, and their ju- 
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laps, and diascordinm, and mitbridate, andmy Lady 
What-sball-call'um's powder, and worthy Dame 
Trashem's pill ; and thus make widows and orphans, 
and cheat the regular and well-studied physician, 
in order to get the name of wise women and skeely 
neighbours, and so forth. But no more on't — Mo- 
ther Nicaeven* and I will meet one day ; and she 
shall know there is danger in dealing with the 
doctor." 

<< It is a true word, and many hare found It," said 
the page ; << hut^ under your favour, I would fain 
walk abroad for a little, and see these sports." 

<< It is well moved," said the Doetor, << and I too 
^ould be showing myself abroad. Moreover, the 
play waits us, young man*— to-day, toius nrnndus 
agit kiistria»emJ*'-^Aad they sallied forth according*^ 
ly into the mirdiful scene. 

* Tbit WB» the name given to the grand Mother Witch, tho 
very Hecate of Scottish popular superstition. Her name was 
bestowed, in one or two instances, upon sorceresses, who were 
held to resemfaie h«r by their superior skill ia « HeUVi Uack 
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CHAPTER VII. 

See on yon verdant lawn, the gathering crowd 
Thickens amain ; the buxom nymphs advance. 
Ushered by jolly clowns ; distinctions oease^ 
Lost in the common joy, and the bold slave 
Leans on his wealthy master unreproved. 

Rural jS^orts.— SoMERViLLE* 

The re-appearance of the dignified Chamberlain 
on the street of the village was eagerly hailed by 
the revellers, as a pledge that the play, or dramatic 
representation, which had been postponed owing 
to his absence, was now. full surely to commence. 
Any thing like an approach to this most interesting 
of all amusements, was of recent origin in Scotland, 
and engaged public attention in proportion. All 
other sports were discontinued. The dance around 
the Maypole was arrested — ^the ring broken up 
and dispersed, while the dancers, each leading his 
partner by the hand, tripped o£P to the silvan thea- 
tre. A truce was in like manner achieved betwixt 
a huge brown bear and certain mastifi^, who were 
tugging and pulling at his shaggy coat, under the 
medi ation of the bear- ward an d half a dozen butchers 
and yeomen, who, by dint of staving and tailing, as 
it was technically termed, separated the unfortunate 
animals, whose fury had for an hour past been their 
chief amusement. The itinerant minstrel found 
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himself deserted by the audience he had collected^ 
even in the most interesting passage of the romance 
which he recited, and just as he was sending about 
his boy, with bonnet in hand, to collect their obla- 
tions. He indignantly stopped short in the midst 
of Rosewal and Lilian^ and, replacing his three* 
stringed fiddle, or rebeck, in^ its leathern case, fol- 
lowed the crowd, with no good-will, to the exhibi- 
tion which had superseded his own. The juggler 
had ceased his exertions of emitting flame and 
smoke, and was content to respire in the manner 
of ordinary mortals, rather than to play gratuitously 
the part of a fiery dragon. In short, all other 
sports were suspended, so eagerly did the revellers 
throng towards the place of representation. 

They would err greatly, who should regulate their 
ideas of this dramatic exhibition upon those derived 
from a modem theatre ; for the rude shows of Thes- 
pis were far less different .from those exhibited by 
Euripides on the stage of Athens,, with all its mag- 
nificent decorations and pomp of dresses and of 
scenery. In the present case, there were no scenes, 
no stage, no machinery, no pit, box, and gallery, no- 
box-lobby ; and, what might in poor Scotland be 
some consolation for other negations, there was no 
taking of money at the door. As in the devices of 
the magnanimous Bottom, the actors had a gpreen- 
sward plot for a stage, and a hawthorn bush for a 
gpreenroom and tiring-house ; the spectators being 
accommodated with seats on the artificial bank which 
had been raised around three-fourths of the play- 
ground, the remainder being left open for the 
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entiaBce aad e:sdt of the pflrfoiiiier& Here sato the 
raicritical audienee) the Chambefiain in the centre^ 
aa l^e peraon>highestiii>offioey alialivv'to enjoyment 
and admiration, and. all therefoEedeadtxi-eritteiaBU 

The characterg ^idb wppeuted and disappeared- 
before the amuaed and iateresled aodienoe, iroro 
those which Ml die earlier stage in all nations — old. 
men, eheated hy tfaeic wives and dangi^er% pillagedi 
by their sons, and imposed on by theio domesties,. 
a Insggadocio oi^itain, a laiavish panbner or quna^ 
tion«T, aeonntrybnmpkin,andBwantonoity.da»«. 
Amid all these, and more aeceptafole- than ahnosfe 
the whole pot together, was the afl-Ucensed fool^ 
the Graoioso of the Spanish Drama, who, with his 
cap fashioned into the resemblanee of a eoxoomb, 
and his bauble, a truncheon terminated by a carred 
figure, wearing a fool's cap in his hand, went, came, 
smd returned, mingling in evi^y seene oiiske pieee, 
and interrupting the business, without having any 
share himself in the action, jud ever and anon trawB- 
ferring his gibes fi?om the aetors mi die stage to dba 
audience who sate axonnd, prraapt to applaud the* 
whole* 

The wit of the piece, which was not of the meet 
policed kind, was ddefly directed against the- 
siq>erstitious practices of the Catholic religion; and 
the stage artillery had on this occasion been levd,- 
led by no less a pers<m than Doctor Lundin, wdiO' 
had not only commanded the manager of the enterw 
tunmentto select one of the nnmerons sadres wUch 
had been written against the Papists^ (sev«ial of 
which were cast in a dramatic lonn,) bnthaderen,^ 
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• 

ISie tiie Frinoe of Demnaii^omuedtlieiiitoiiiMrt, 
^TyacMirctiiig tolni own phrase, to infoM^ here and 
tiiere^ afew ^leaMntnes of his own penniiigy.o'n tho 
aBBemexhaiistible'fidbjeoty hoping thevehy to mol« 
liff the i%o«r of tiie Lady of hoehleyma towwda 
paatuQes of tiiia desenption. He failed no4 to jog 
Roland's elbow, who was sittiDg- in state behind 
him, and recommend to his particular attention those 
faTonrite passages. As for the page, to whom the 
very idea of such an exhibition, simple as it was, 
was entirely now, he beheld it with the imdimi- 
nished and ecstatic delight* witii which men of all 
ranks look for the first time on dramatic represent- 
ation, and laughed, boated, and ob^ped his haods 
as the performanceproceeded; An incident at length 
took place which effectually broke off his interest 
in the business of the soeneu 

One of the principal personages inthe oomic part 
of the drama was, as we have already said, a quaes- 
tionary or pardoner, one oi thoae itinMimts who 
hawked about from place to place relics^ real or pre- 
tended, with which he excited the devotion at once 
and the charity of the populaoe» and generally 
deceiyed both the one and the other.» The hypocrisy, 
mipndenoe, and profligacy of these clerical wander- 
ears, had made them the subject of satire from tho 
time of Chancer down to tiutt of Heywood. Their 
jmsent repreaentati ve Ailed not to follow the same 
line of humour, eadubitingpig's bones for raiics, wad 
boasting the Tiitaee of small tin croBses, whichhad 
been shaken in the holy porring» at Loretto, and 
of cockleflhells, which had been brought from the 
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shrine of Saint James of Compostella, all which he 
disposed of to the devout Catholics at nearly as high 
a price as antiquaries ieure now willing to pay for 
baubles of similar intrinsic value. At length the 
pardoner pulled from his scrip a small phial of dear 
water, of which he vaunted the quality in the fol- 
lowing verses : — 

Xiistneth, gode people, everiche one, 
For in the londe of Babylone, 
Far eastward I wot it lyeth, 
And is the first londe the sonne e^ieth, 
Ther, as he oometh fro out the 96 ; 
In this ilk londe, as thinketh me, 
Right as holle legendes tell, 
Snottreth from a roke a well. 
And falleth into ane bath of ston, 
Wher chast Susanne, in times long gon. 
Was wont to wash her bodie and lim— 
Mickle yertue hath that streme. 
As ye shall se er that ye pas, 
Ensample by this little glas— 
Through nightes cold and dayes bote, 
Hiderward I have it brought ; 
Hath a wife made slip or slides 
Or a maiden stepp'd aside ; . 
Futteth this water under her nese, 
Wold she nold she, she shall snese. 

The jest, as the reader skilful in the antique lan- 
guage of the drama must at once perceive, turned 
on the same pivot as in the old minstrel tales of the 
Drinking Horn of King Arthur, and the Mantle 
made Amiss. But the audience were neither 
learned nor critical enough to challenge its want of 
originality. The potent relic was, after such grimace 
and bufPoonery as befitted the subject, presented 
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successively to each of the female personages of the 
drama^ not one of whom sustained the supposed test 
of discretion ; but, to the infinite delight of the 
audience, sneezed much louder and longer than per- 
haps they themselves had counted on. The jest, 
seemed at last worn threadbare, and the pardoner 
was passing on to some new pleasantry, when the 
jester or clown of the drama, possessing himself 
secretly of the phial which contained the wondrous 
liquor, applied it suddenly to the nose of a young 
woman, who, with her black silk muffler, or screen, 
drawn over her face, was sitting in the foremostrank 
of the spectators, intent apparently upon the busi- 
ness of the stage. The contents of the phial, well 
calculated to sustain the credit of the pardoner's 
legend, set the damsel a-sneezing violently, an 
admission of frailty which was received with shouts 
of rapture by the audience. These were soon, how- 
ever, renewed at the expense of the jester him- 
self, when the insulted maiden extricated, ere the 
paroxysm was well over, one hand from the folds 
of her mantle, and bestowed on the wag a bu£Pet,, 
which made him reel fully his own length from the 
pardoner, and then acknowledge the favour by 
instant prostration. 

No one pities a jester overcome in his vocation, 
and the downmet with little sympathy, when, rising 
from the gpround, and whimpering forth his com- 
plaints of harsh treatment, he invoked the assistance 
and sympathy of the audience. But the Chamber- 
lain, feeling his own dignity insulted, ordered two 
of his halberdiers to bring the culprit before him. 
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Wbea these' official' persons finit' approaelied tibe 
Tiittgo, slie threw h«reelf into an attitude of firm 
defiance, as if detenuined to resist their authority ; 
and from the sam^e oi strength and spirit which^ 
«he had already displayed^ they sho^ned no alaority 
at execatingc their commission^ Bftt on half » 
minute's reflection, the damsel changed totally hoF 
attitade and manner, ftdded her cloak around her 
anns in modest and maiden-like i&»hion, and walked 
of l^r own accord to the presence of the great' man^ 
followed and gnarded hy the two manfbl satellites* 
As she moved across the raeant n^aoe, and more 
^ei^eciaUy as she stood at the footstool of the Doe* 
tor's judgment-seat, l^e maiden discorered that? 
lightness and elasticity of step, and natural grace of 
manner, which connoisseurs in ^raiale beauty know 
to he seldom dirided from it. Moreover, her neat; 
russet-coloured jadcet, and short petticoat of the 
eame colour, displayed a handsome form and a 
pretty leg. Her features were concealed by the 
iSHsreen ; but the Doctor, whose g^ravity did not pre- 
vent his- pretensions to be a connoisseur of the 
school we have hinted at, saw enough to judge 
favourably of the piece by the sample. 

He began, however, with consid^n.ble austerity 
of manner. — <^ And how now, saucy quern I" said 
the medical man of office ; ** what have you to say- 
why I should not order you to be ducked in the 
io^, for lifting your hand to the man in my pr6« 
eence?" 

^' Marry," replied the culprit, ^ because I judge 
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tliat jma konour will not think the cold batk 
BiCceMMiry for my complainti." 

*^ Apesttlettt jad0,"«dd tke IXoetor, wkitpering' 
to B4>liind Gneme ; << and I'll wanmnt ker a good 
one— -ker Toice is amweot oscirnp*— Bnt^ my pmtty 
jmdden/' «ud ke, *^ yon tlioafr ns nrwuderfol little 
of that conntenanee of yoan-«»ke pleased to throw 
aside your mi^fier." 

. << I trust yonr honoiir wiU SKsnse me till we utt^ 
joore pri^rate/' taaewwnd tke maiden ; *< for I kare- 
aequaintsBce, and I skonld like ill to be known in 
tke ooontry as tke poor-gprl wkom tkat seurvy knave 
pnt kw jest apon." 

^ Fear notking for tky good nane, my sweet little 
iBodienm of candied manna I" replied tke Doctor; 
<< for I protest to you, as I am Ck^nberlain of 
LodileTen, Kinross, and so fortk, tkat tke diaste 
fiaeanna kerself coidd not kave snnfied tkat elixir 
without sternutation, being in truth a enrious dis- 
tillation of rectified aoetumy or vinegar of the sun,, 
prepared by mine own hands — Wherefore, as lium 
say est tkou wilt come tome in private, and express 
tky contrition for tke offence wkereof tkou hast 
keen guilty, I command tkat ail for the present go 
forward as if no such interruption of the prescribed 
course had taken pkice." 

The damsel curtsied and trippedbaektoker place. 
Tke play proceeded, but it no longer attracted tke 
attrition of Roland Grseme. 

Tke voice, tke figure, and what the veil permit'^ 
ted to be seen of the neck and tresses of the village 
damsel, bore so strong a resemblance to those of 
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Catherine Seyton, that he felt like one bewildered 
in the mazes of a changefal and stupifying dream. 
The memorable scene of the hostelry mshed on his 
recollection, with all its doubtful and marvellous 
circumstances. Were the tales of enchantment 
which he had read in romances realized in this 
extraordinary girl? Could she transport herself 
from the walled and guarded Castle of Lochleveuy 
mpated with its broad lake, (towards which he cast 
back a look as if to ascertain it was still in exist- 
ence,) and watched with such scrupulous care as 
the safety of a nation demanded — Could she sur- 
mount all these obstacles, and make such careless 
and dangerous use of her liberty, as to engage her- 
self publicly in a quarrel in a village fair ? Roland 
was unable to determine whether the exertions 
which it must have cost her to gain her freedom, 
or the use to which she had put it, rendered her 
the most imaccountable creature. 

liost in these meditations, he kept his gaze fixed 
on the subject of them ; and in every casual motion, 
discovered, or thought he discovered, something 
which reminded him still more strongly of Cathe- 
rine Seyton. It occurred to him more than once, 
indeed, that he might be deceiving himself by ex- 
aggerating some casual likeness into absolute iden- 
tity. But then the meeting at the hostelry of Saint 
Michael's returned to his mind, and it seemed. in 
the highest degree improbable, that, under such vari- 
ous circumstances, mere . imagination should twice 
have found opportunity tq, play him the. self-same 
trick. This time, however, he determined to have 
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his doubts resolved, and for this purpose he sate 
during the rest of the play like a greyhound in the 
slip, ready to spring upon the hare the instant that 
she was started. The damsel, whom he watched 
attenthrely lest she should escape in the crowd when 
the spectacle was. closed, sate as if perfectly nncon-* 
scions that she was obserred. But the worthy DoC'< 
tor marked the direction of his eyes, andmagnani« 
mously suppressed his own inclination to. become 
the Theseus to this Hippolyta, in deference to the 
rights of hospitality, which enjoined him to forbear 
interference with the pleasurable pursuits of his 
yoimg friend. He passed one or two formal g^bes 
upon the fixed attention which the page paid to the 
unknown, and upon his own jealousy ; adding, how- 
^ever, that if both were to be presented to the 
patient at once, he had little doubt she would think 
the younger man the sounder prescription. .<< I fear 
me," he added, << we shall have no news of the 
knave Auchtermuchty for some time, since the ver- 
min whom I sent after him seem to have proved 
corbie-messengers. So yon have an hour or two 
on your hands, Master Page ; and as the minstrels 
are beginning to strike up, now that the play is 
ended, why, an you incline for a dance, yonder is 
the green, and there sits your partner — I trust you 
will hold me perfect in my diagnostics, since I see 
with half an eye what disease you are sick of, and 
have administered a pleasing remedy. 

* Discemit sapiens re£ (as Chambera hath it) ' qwu confundit 
Melius.'** ^ .. 

The page hardly heard the end of the learned 
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adigey or the charge which the Ghamberhfcin gafie 
him to be within Teach, in case of the waing ani- 
vmg madiunkfy aadaooner than^ expected — so eager 
wmhe at once to shake himself free of his learned 
aflsoMate, and to satisfy liisenriesityregardingilia 
unknown danMoL Yet in the haste vwith which he 
made towards her, he found *time to reflect, that» 
in order to eecore an oj^Mirtnnity of emyening 
with her m primte, he most not akom her at fint 
aeeosting her. Hetherefore composed his manner 
and g«it, and ad^ancmg with hecoming self^onfi- 
denoe before three orfour eom&try*lello ws who were 
intent on die eame design, but knew not so well 
how > to pot their reqnest intoeiii^, he acquainted 
herliiat he, aathe deputy of ^eyeneraUe Chamber- 
lain, requested the honour of her hand as a partner. 

<< The veneraMe Chamberlain,'* said the daraael 
fimnkly, leadiing the page her hand, << does rery 
well to exercise this part of his privilege by deputy; 
and I suppose the laws of the revels leave me n» 
choice but to accept of his faithful delegate." 

** Provided, fair damsel," said the page, ** hia 
choice of a delegate is not altogether diatasteful'to 
you." 

<< Of that, &ir sir," replied the maiden, " I will 
tell yon more when we have danced the first mea> 



sure." 



Catherine Se3rton had admirable skill in gestic lore, 
and was sometimes called on to dance for the amuse- 
ment of her royal mistress. Roland Grsnne had 
often been a spectator of her skill, and sometimes, at 
the Qaeoi's command; Catherine's partner on such 
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occasions. He was, therefore, perfectly acquainted 
with Catherine's mode of dancing ; and observed 
that his present partner, in grace, in agility, in quick- 
ness of ear, and precision of execution, exactly 
resembled her, save that the Scottish jig, which he 
now danced with her, required a more violent and 
rapid motion, and more rustic agility, than the 
stately pavens, lavoltas, and courantoes, which he 
had seen her execute in the chamber of Queen 
Mary. The active duties of the dance left him lit- 
tle time for reflection, and none for conversation ; 
but when their pas de deux was finished, amidst 
the acclamations of the villagers, who had seldom, 
witnessed such an exhibition, he took an opportu- 
nity, when they yielded up the* green to another 
couple, to use the privilege of a partner, and enter 
into conversation with the mysterious maiden whom 
he still held by the hand. 

" Fair partner, may I not crave the name of her 
who has graced me thus far T' 

^< You may," said the maiden ; << but it is a ques- 
tion whether I shall answer you.'' 

<< And why ?" asked Roland. 

« Because nobody gives any thing for nothings — 
and you can tell me nothing in return which I care" 
to hear." 

^< Could I not tell you my name and lineage, in> 
exchange for yours ?" returned Roland. 

<< No I" answered the maiden, << for you know 
little of either." 

*< How ?" said the page, somewhat angrily. 

<< Wrath you not for the matter," said the dam^ 

VOL. xzi. i 
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sel; ''I will nhffw yon in an inBtaiit that I know 
more of yon than yon do of yonrself.*' 

<< Indeed I" angwered Grseme ; <' for whom .then 
do you take me ?" 

<< For the wild falcon/' answered die, ** whom a 
dog hrought in his month to a certain castle, when 
he was hut an unfledged eyas — for the hawk whom 
men dare not let fly, lest he should check at game, 
and pounce on carrion— *whom folk must ke^ 
hooded till he has the proper light of his eyes, and 
can discover good from e^." 

^* Well — be it so," replied Roland Graeme; ** I 
gness at a part of your parable, &ir mistress mine 
—-and perhaps I know as much of yon as you do 
of me, and can well dispense with the information 
which you are so niggard in giving." 

*< Prove that," said the maiden, << and I will givo 
you credit for more penetration than I judged yoa 
to be gifted withaL" 

<< It shall be proved instantly," said Roland 
GrsBme. <^ The first letter of your name is S, and 
the last N." 

<< Admirable I" said his partner ; ** gness on/' 

^ It pleases yon to-day," continued Roknd, ** to 
wear the snood and kirtle, and perhaps you mxf 
be seen to-morrow in hat and feather, hose and 
doublet." 

<< In the dout I in the dout I yon have hit Hio 
very white," said the damsel, suppressing a great 
inclination to laugh. 

^^ You can switch men's eyes out of their headi^ 
as well as the hearts out of tiieir bosoms." 
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These last words were uttered in a low and t«i- 
der tone, which, to Roland's great mortification, and 
somewhat to his displeasure, was so far iroai allay- 
ing, that it greatly increased, his partner's disposi- 
tion to laughter. She could scarce compose herself 
while she replied, '< If you had thought my hand 
so formidable," extricating it from his hold, ** you 
would not have grasped it so hard ; but I perceire 
you know me so fully, that there is no occasion to 
riiow you my fiioe." 

<< Fair Catherine,'* said the page, <^ he were un- 
worthy ever to have seen you, far less to have dwelt 
so long in the same s^nrice, and under the same roof 
with you, who could mistake your air, your gesture, 
your step in walking or in dancing, the turn of your 
neck, the symmetry of your form — ^none conld be 
so duU as not to recognise you by so many proofs ; 
but for me, I could swear eren to that tress of hakr 
that escapes from under your muffler." 

^ And to the face, of course, which that muffler 
covers," said the maiden, removing her veil, and in 
an instant endeavouring to replace it. She showed 
the features of Catherine ; but an unusual degree 
of petulant impatience inflamed them, when, from 
some awkwardness in her management of the muf<* 
iler, she was unable again.to adjust it with that dex- 
Ventj which was a principal accomplishment of the 
coquettes of the time. 

<< The fiend rive the rag to tatters I" said the 
damsel, as the veil fluttered about her shoulders, 
with an accent so earnest and decided, that it made 
ihe page start. He looked again at the damsel's 
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face, but the information which his eyes received, 
was to the same purport as before. He assisted her 
to adjust her muffler, and both were for an instant 
silent. The damsel spoke first, for Roland Grseme 
was overwhelmed with surprise at the'contrarieties 
which Catherine Seyton seemed to include in her 
person and character. 

<< You are surprised," said the damsel to him, 
<< at what you see and hear — But the times which 
make females men, are least of all fitted for men to 
become women ; yet you yourself are in danger of 
such a change." 

<< I in danger of becoming effeminate I" said the 
page. 

" Yes, you, for all the boldness of your reply," 
said the damsel. << When you should holdfast your 
religion, because it is assailed on all sides by rebels, 
traitors, and heretics, you let it glide out of your 
breast like water grasped in the hand. If you are 
driven from the faith of your fathers from fear of a 
traitor, is not that womanish ? — If you are cajoled 
by the cunning arguments of a trumpeter of heresy,. 
or the praises of a puritanic old woman, is not that 
womanish ? — If you are bribed by the hope of spoil 
and preferment, is not that womanish ? — And when, 
you wonder at my venting a threat or an execra- 
tion, should yon not wonder at yourself, who, pre- 
tending to a gentle name, and aspiring to knight- 
hood, can be at the same time cowardly, silly, and 
self-interested ?" 

<< I would that a man would bringsuch a charge !'* 
said the page ; << he should see, ere his life was a 
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minute older, whether he had cause to term me 
coward or no." 

^< Beware of such big words/' answered the maid- 
en ; << you said but anon that I sometimes wear hose 
and doublet.^' 

" But remain still Catherine Seyton, wear what 
you list," said the page, endeavouring again to pos- 
sess himself of her hand. 

<< You mdeed are pleased to call me so," replied 
the maiden, evading his intention, << but I have 
many other names besides." 

<< And will you not reply to that," said the page, 
" by which you are distinguished beyond every 
other maiden in Scotland ?" 

The damsel, unallured by his praises, still kept 
aloof, and sung with gaiety a verse from an old 
ballad, 

" O some do call me Jack, sweet love^ 

And some do call me Gill ; 
But when I ride to Holyrood, 

My name is Wilful Will." 

^' Wilfal Will I" exclaimed the page, impatient- 
ly ; " say rather Will o* the Wisp— Jack with the 
Lantern, for never was such a deceitful or wander- 
ing meteor I" 

<< If I be soch," replied the maiden, << I ask no 
fools to follow me — If they do so, it is at their own 
pleasure, and must be on their own proper peril." 

<< Nay, but, dearest Catherine," said Roland 
Orseme, *< be for one instant serious." 

*^ If you will call me your dearest Catherine, 
when I have given you so many names to choose 
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upon/' replied the damsel, << I would ask you bow, 
supposing me for two or three hours of my life 
escaped from yonder tower, you have the cruelty 
to ask me to be serious during the only merry mo- 
ments I have seen perhaps for months ?" 

<' Ay, but, fair Catherine, there are moments of 
de^ and true feeling, which are worth ten thousand 
years of the liveliest mirth ; and such was that of 
yesterday, when you so nearly" 

<< So nearly what?" demanded the damsel, hastily. 

<< When you approached your lips so near to the 
Mgn you had traced on my forehead." 

*< Mother of Heaven I" exclaimed she, in a yet 
fiercer tone, and with a more masculine manner 
than she had yet exhibited, — ** Catherine Seyton 
approadb her lips to a man's brow^ and thou that 
man I — ^vassal, thou liest I" 

The page stood astonished ; but, conceiving he 
had alarmed the damseFs delicacy by alluding to 
the enthusiasm of a moment, and the manner in 
which she had expressed it, he endeavoured to fal- 
ter forth an apology. His excuses, though he was 
unable to give them any r^ular shape, were accepted 
by his companion, who had indeed suppressed her 
indignation after its first explosion — ** Speidc no 
more on*t," she said. << And now let us part ; our 
conversation may attract more notioe than is eath' 
▼enient for either of us." 

^ Nay, but allow me at least to follow you to 
some sequestered place." 

** You dare not," replied the maiden. 
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" How," said the youth, " dare not ? where is it 
you dare go, where I dare not follow ?" 

" You fear a Will o* the Wisp," said the dam- 
sel ; '< how would you face a fiery dragon, with an 
enchantress mounted on its back ?" 

" Like Sir Eger," Sir Grime, or Sir Greysteil," 
said the page ; << but be there such toys to be seen 
here?" 

" I go to Mother Nicneven's," answered the 
maid ; " and she is witch enough to rein the hom- 
ed devil, with a red silk thread for a bridle, and a 
rowan-tree switch for a whip." 

^* I will follow you," said the page. 

<^ Let it be at some distance," said the maiden. 

And wrapping her mantle round her with more 
soGoeMthaiKmherformer attempt, she mingled with 
the throng, and walked towards the village, heed^ 
fully followed by Roland Gneme at some distance, 
and under every precaution which he could use to 
prevent his purpose fram being observed. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

Yes, it is she whose eyes look'd on thy childhood, 
And watch'd with trembling hope thy dawn of youth. 
That now, with these same eyeballs dimm'd with age, 
And dimmer yet with tears, sees thy dishonour. 

Old Play. 

At tbe entrance of the principal, or indeed, so to 
speak, tbe only street in Kinross, the damsel, whose 
steps were pursued by Roland Grseme, cast a glance 
behind her, as if to be certain he had not lost trace 
of her, and then plunged down a very narrow lane 
which ran betwixt two rows of poor and ruinous 
cottages. She paused for a second at the door of 
one of those miserable tenements, again cast her eye 
up the lane towards Roland, then lifted the latch, 
opened the door, and disappeared from his view. 

With whatever haste the page followed her ex- 
ample, the difficulty which he found in discovering 
the trick of the latch, which did not work quite in 
the usual manner, and in pushing open the door, 
which did not yield to his first effort, delayed for a 
minute or two his entrance into the cottage. A dark 
and smoky passage led, as usual, betwixt the exte- 
rior wall of the house, and the kalian, or clay-wall, 
which served as a partition betwixt it and the in- 
terior. At the end of this passage, and through the 
partition, was a door leading into the ben, or inner 
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chamber of the cottage, and when Roland Grseme's 
hand was upon the latch of this door, a female voice 
pronounced, << JBenedictus qui veniat in nomine Do^ 
miniy damnandus qui in nomine inimici," On enter- 
ing the apartment, lie perceived the figure which 
the Chamberlain had pointed out to him as Mother 
Nicne ven, seated beside the lowly hearth. But there 
was no other person in the room. Roland Grseme 
gazed around in surprise at the disappearance of 
Catherine Seyton, without paying much regard to 
the supposed sorceress, until she attracted and rivet- 
ed his regard by the tone in which she asked him 
— " What seekest thou here ?" 

<< I seek,'' said the^page, with much embarrass- 
ment, " I seek" 

< But his answer was cut sbort when the old 
woman, drawing her huge grey eyebrows sterply 
together, with a frown which knitted her brow into 
a thousand wrinkles, arose, and erecting herself up 
to her full natural size, tore the kerchief from her 
head, and seizing Roland by the arm, made two 
strides across the floor of the apartment to a small 
windowthrough which the light fell full on her face, 
and showed the astonished youth the countenance 
of Magdalen Grseme. — ^* Yes, Roland," she said, 
" thine eyes deceive thee not ; they show thee truly 
the features of her whom thou hast thyself decei- 
ved, whose wine thou hast turned into gtJly her 
bread of joyfulness into bitter poison, her hope into 
the blackest despair — it is she who now demands of 
thee, what seekest thou here ? — She whose heaviest 
sin towards Heaven hath been, that she loved thee 
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even bett^ than the weal of the whole church, and 
could not without reluctance surrender thee even in 
the caose of God — she now asks you, what seekest 
thou here?" 

WhUe she spoke, she kept her broad black eye 
riveted on the youth's face, with the expressi<»i 
with which the eag^le regards his prey ere he teara 
it to pieces. Roland felt himself at the mom^Et 
incapable either of reply or evasion. This extraor- 
dinary enthusiast had preserved over him in some 
measure the Mcendency which she had acquired 
during his childhood ; and, besides, he knew the vie* 
lence of her passions and her impatience of contra- 
diction, and was sensible that almost any reply which 
he could make, was likely to throw her into an ecstasy 
of rage. He was therefore silent; and Magdalen 
Grgime proceeded with increasing enthusiasm in her 
i^ostn^he-— <^ Once more, what seek'st thou, false 
boy ? — seek'st thou the honour thou hast renomt-^ 
oed, the faith thou hast abandoned, the hopes thou 
hast destroyed ? — Or didst thou seek me, the sole 
protectress of thy yauth, the only parent whom thou 
hast known, that thou mayst trample on my grey 
hairs, even as thou hast already trampled on the 
best wishes of my heart ?** 

^ Pardon me, mother,'' said Roland Grsefme; 
<< but in truth and reasooi, I deserve not your blame. 
i have been treated amongst you — ev^i by your* 
self, my revered parent, as well as by others — ^as 
one who lacked the common attributes of free-vnll 
and human reas<m, or was at least deemed unfit to 
exercase them. A land of endumtment have I been 
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led into, and spells have been cast around me— 
•▼ery one has met me in disguise — erery one has 
spoken to me in parables — I have been like one wko 
walks in a weary and bewildering dream ; and now 
yon blame me tbat I bare not the sense, and judg- 
ment, and steadiness, of a waking, and a disenchant- 
ed, and a reasonable man, wbo knows what he is 
doing, and wherefore he does it I If one must walk 
with masks and spectres, who waft themselres from 
place to place a« it were in vision rather than reality, 
it might shake the soundest faith and turn the 
wisest head. I sought, since I must needs arow 
my folly, the same Catherine Seyton with whom 
you made me first acquainted, and whom I mo(Bt 
strangely find in this village of Kinross, gayest 
among the revelle^rs, when I had but just left her 
in the well-guarded castle of Lochleven, the sad at^ 
tendant of an imprisoned Queen — I sought her, and 
in her place I find you, my mother, more strangely 
di^uised than even she is.'' 

<< And what hadst tiiou to do with Catherine Sey^ 
ton ?" said the matron sternly ; ^* is this a time or 
a world to follow maidens, or to dance around a 
Maypole? When the trumpet summons every tme- 
hearted Scotsman around the standard of the true 
SQiveragn, shalt thou befomid loitering in a lady's 
bower?" 

<< No, by Heaven, nor imprisoned in the rugged 
walk of an island castie !" answered Roland Graeme : 
<' I would the blast were to sound even now, for I 
fear that notiiing less loud will dispel the chimeri- 
cal visions by which I am surrounded." 
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<< Doubt not that it will be winded," said the 
matron, << and that so fearfully loud, that Scotland 
will never hear the like until the last and loudest 
blast of all shall announce to mountain and to valley 
that time is no more. Meanwhile, be thou but 
brave and constant — Serve God and honour thy so- 
vereign — Abide by thy religion — I cannot — I will 
not — I dare not ask thee the truth of the terrible 
surmises I have heard touching thy falling away — 
perfect not that accursed sacrifice — and yet, even at 
this late hour, thou mayst be what I have hoped 
for the son of my dearest hope — what say I ? the 
4Son of my hope — thou shalt be the hope of Scot- 
land, her boast and her honour I — Even thy wildest 
and most foolish wishes may perchance be ful- 
filled — I might blush to mingle meaner motives 
with the noble guerdon I hold out to thee-— It shames 
me, being such as I am, to mention the idle pas- 
sions of youth, save with contempt and the purpose 
of censure. But we must bribe children to whole- 
some medicine by the offer of cates, and youth to 
honourable achievement with the promise of plea- 
sure. Mark me, therefore, Roland. . The love of 
Catherine Seyton will follow him only who shall 
achieve the freedom of her mistress ; and believe, 
it may be one day in thine oi^rn power to be that 
happy lover. Cast, therefore, away doubt and fear, 
and prepare to do what religion calls for, what thy 
country demands of thee, what thy duty as a subject 
and as a servant alike require at your hand ; and be 
assured, even the idlest or wildest wishes of thy 
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heart will be most readily attained by following the 
. caU of thy duty." 

As she ceased speaking, a double knock was 
heard against the inner door. The matron, hastily 
adjusting her muffler, and resuming her chair by the 
hearth, demanded who was there. 

" Salve in nomine sancto" was answered from 
without. 

" Scdvete et vosy* answered Magdalen Graeme. 

And a man entered in the ordinary dress of a no-* 
bleman's retainer, wearing at his girdle a sword and 
buckler — <' I sought you," said he, ^* my mother, 
and him whom I see with you." Then addressing 
himself to Roland Grseme, he said to him, *' Hast 
thou not a packet from George Douglas?" 

<< I have," said the page, suddenly recollecting 
that which had been committed to his charge in the 
morning, <' but I may not deliver it to any one with- 
out some token that they have a right to ask it." 

^^ You say well," replied the serving-man, and 
whispered into his ear, " The packet which I ask is 
the report to his father — ^will this token suffice ?" 

<< It will," replied the page, and taking the packet 
from his bosom^, gave it to the man. 

<< I will return presently," said the serving-man,, 
and left the cottage. 

Roland had now sufficiently recovered his sur- 
prise to accost his relative in turn, and request to 
know the reason why he found her in so precarious^ 
a disguise, and a place so dangerous— << You can- 
not be ignorant," he said, " of the hatred that the 
Lady of Lochleven bears to those of your — that is. 
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of our religion^-yoiir present disgiiiselaTS you open 
to suspicions of a different kind, but inferring no 
less hazard ; and whether as a Catholic, or as a sor- 
ceress, or as a friend to the unfortunate Queen, you 
are in equal danger, if apprehended within the 
bounds of the Douglas ; and in the chamberlain who 
administers their authority, you hare, for his own 
reasons, an enemy, and a bitter one." 

<< I know it," said the matron, her eyes kindling 
with triumph; '' I know that, vain of his school-crafit 
and carnal wisdom, Luke Lundin views with jea- 
lousy and hatred the blessings which the saints have 
oonferred on my prayers, and on the holy relics, 
before the touch, nay, before the bare presence ni 
which, disease and death hare so often been known 
to retreatv-^I know he would rend and tear me ; 
hfBt there is a chain and a muzzle on the ban-dog 
that shall restrain his fury, and the Master's seiv 
vant shall not be offended by him until the Master's 
work is wrought. When that hour comes, let the 
aiiadowB of the evening descend on me in thunder^ 
and in tempest ; the time shall be welcome that re- 
lieves my eyes from seeing guilt, and my ears from 
listening to blasphemy. ' Do thou but be constant 
-^play thy part as I have played and will play mine, 
and my release shall be like that of a blessed mar* 
tyr whose ascent to heaven angels hail with psalm 
and song, while earth pursues him with hiss and 
with execration." 

As she condnded, the serving-man i^;ain entered 
the cottage, and said, << AU is well I the time holds 
for to-morrow night. '* 
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<< What time ? what holds ?" exclaimed Roland 
Gnsme ; '< I trast I hare given the Donglas's packet 
to no wrong* * 

<< Content yonrself, yonng man," answered the 
serving-man ; ^< then hast my word and token." 

<< I know not if the token be right,'* said the page; 
^< and I care not much for the word of a stranger." 

<< What,** said the matron, << although thon mayst 
have given a packet delivered to thy chaise by one 
of the Queen's rebels into the hand of a loyal sub« 
ject — ^there were no great mistake in that, thon 
hotbrained boy !** 

*^ By Saint Andrew, there were foul mistake, 
though,** answered the page ; << it is the very spirk 
of my duty, in this first stage of chivalry, to be faitb- 
fiod to my trust ; and had the devil given me a mes- 
sage to discharge, I would not (so I had plighted 
my faith to the contrary) betray his counsel to on 
angel of light.** 

<< Now, by the love I once bore thee," said the 
matron, << I could day thee with mine own hand, 
when I hear thee talk of a dearer faith being due 
to rebels and heretics, than thou owest to thy church 
and thy prince I*' 

<< Be patient, my good sister," said the serving* 
man ; ^< I will give him such reasons as shall coun- 
terbalance the scruples which beset him — ^the spirit 
is honourable, though now it may be mistimed and 
misplaced. — Follow me, young man." 

*^ Ere I go to call this stranger to a reckoning," 
said the page to the matron, << is there nothing I 
«m do for your comfort and safety ?" 
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<< Nothing/^ she replied, << notbing, save wliat 
will lead more to thy own honour ; — the saints who 
have protected me thus far, will lend me succour as; 
I need it. Tread the path of glory that is before 
thee, and only think of me as the creature on earth, 
who will be most delighted to hear of thy fame.— 
Follow the stranger — he hath tidings for you that 
you little expect." 

The stranger remained on the threshold as if 
waiting for Roland, and as soon as he saw him put- 
himself in motion, he moved on before at a quick 
pace. Diving still deeper down the lane, Roland 
perceived that it was now bordered by buildings 
upon the one side only, and that the other was fenced: 
by a high old wall, over which some trees extend-- 
ed their branches. Descending a good way farther,, 
they came to a small door in the wall. Roland's 
guide paused, looked around for an instant to see 
if any one were within sight, then taking a key 
from his pocket, opened the door and entered, ma- 
king a sign to Roland Grseme to follow him. He: 
did so, and the stranger locked the door carefully 
on the inside. During this operation the page had 
a moment to look around, and perceived that he waek 
in a small orchard very trimly kept. 

The stranger led him through an alley or two^ 
shaded by trees loaded with summer-fruit, into & 
pleached arbour, where, taking the turf-seat which, 
was on the one side, he motioned to Roland to oc-: 
cupy that which was opposite to him, and, after a 
momentary silence, opened the conversation as fol^ 
lows : ^< Yen have asked a better warrant than the. 
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word of a mere stranger, to satisfy yon that I have 
the aatbority of George of Douglas for possessing 
myself of the padcet intmsted to your charge ?" 

^ It is precisely the point on which I demand 
redconing of you," said Roland. <« I fear I hare 
aeted hastily ; if so, I must redeem my error as I 
lies! may." 

^ You hold me then af a parfect stranger ?'* said 
the man. " Look at my face more attentively, and 
see if the features do not resonble those of a man 
mnch known to yon formerly." 

Roland gaied attentively ; but the ideas recalled 
to Ids mind were so inomisisteBt with die mean and 
servile dress of the person before him, that he did 
Bot venture to ei^ress the opinion which he was 
irresistibly induced to form. 

^ Yes, my son," said the stranger, observing his 
embarrassment, ** yon do indeed see before you the 
mfortunate Father Ambrosius, who once accounted 
Ilia ministry crowned in your preservation from the 
anares of heresy, but who is now condemned to 
lament thee as a castaway I" 

Roland Crneme's kindness of heiurt was at leaal 
equal to his vivacity of temper — ^he could not bear 
to see his ancient and honoured master and spiritual 
guide in a situation which inferred a change of for- 
tune so melandioly, but throwing himself at his 
feet, grasped his knees and wept aloud. 

^ What mean these tears, my son ?" said the 
Abbot; ** if they are shed for your own sins and 
lollies, surely they are gracious showers, and may 
avail thee mueh^*but we^ not, if they fall on my 
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account. You indeed see the Superior of the Com- 
munity of Saint Mary's in the dress of a poor 
sw.order, who gives his master the use of his hlade 
iand huckler, and, if needful, of his life, for a coarse 
livery coat, and four marks hy the year. But such 
a garh suits the time, and, in the period of the 
church militant, as well becomes her prelates, as 
-staff, mitre, and crosier, in the days of the church's 
triumph." 

". By what fete," said the page, — " and yet why," 
added he, checking himself, ^* need I ask ? Cathe- 
rine Seyton in some sort prepared me for this. But 
that the change should be so absolute— the destmc- 
jtion so complete I" 

^< Yes, my son," said the Abbot Ambrosius, 
<< thine own eyes beheld, in my unworthy elevation 
to the Abbot's stall, the last especial act of holy 
solenmity which ^hall be seen in the church of Saint 
Mary's, until it shall please Heaven to turn back 
the captivity of the church. For the present, the 
shepherd is smitten — ay, wellnigh to the earth — 
the flocks are scattered, and the shrines of saints and 
martyrs, and pious benefactors to the church, are 
given to the owls of night, and the satyrs of the 
desert." 

<< And your brother, the Knight of Avenel — 
could he do nothing for your protection ?" 

<< He himself hath fallen xinder the suspicion of 
the ruling powers," said the Abbot, '<< who are as 
unjust to their friends aS they are cruel to their 
enemies. I could not grieve at it, did I hope it might 
estrange him from his course ; but I know the soul 
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of Halbert, and I rather fear it will drive him to 
prove his fidelity to their unhappy cause, by some 
deed which may be yet more destructive to the 
church, and more offensive to Heaven. Enough of 
this ; and now to the business of our meeting. — I 
trust you will hold it sufficient if I pass my word to 
you that the packet of which you were lately the 
bearer, was designed for my hands by George of 
Douglas ?" 

" Then," said the page, « is George of Dou- 
glas" 

<< A true friend to his Queen, Roland ; and will 
soon, I trust, have his eyes opened to the errors of 
his (miscalled) church." 

<< But what is he to his father, and what to the 
Lady of Lochleven, who has been as a mother to 
him ?" said the page impatiently. 

<< The best friend to both, in time and through 
eternity," said the Abbot, " if he shall prove the 
luippy instrument for redeeming the evil they have 
-wrought, and are still working." 

<< Still," said the page, << I like not that good 
•service which begins in breach of trust." 

<< I blame not thy scruples, my son," said the Ab- 
bot ; ^* but the time which has wrenched asunder the 
allegianceof Christians to the church, and of subjects 
to their king, has dissolved all the lesser bonds of so- 
ciety ; and, in such days, mere human ties must no 
more restrain our progress, than the brambles and 
briers, which catch hold of his garments, should 
delay the path of a pilgrim who travels to pay his 
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** But, my father/' — said the youth, and then stopt 
short in a hesitating manner. 

*^ Speak on, my son," said the Abbot; ^< speak 
without fear." 

** Let me not offend you then,'' said Roland^ 
** when I answer, that it is even this which our ad- 
versaries charge against us, when they say, that 
shaping the means according to the end, we are 
willing to commit great moral evil in order that we 
may work out eventual good." 

<' The heretics have played their usual arts on 
you, my son," said the Abbot ; " they would will- 
ingly deprive us of the power of acting wisely and 
secretly, though their possession of superior force 
forbids our contending with them on tiie terms of 
equality. They have reduced us to a state of ex- 
hausted weakness, and now would fain proscribe the 
means by which weakness, through all the range of 
nature, supplies the lack of strength, and defends 
itself against its potent enemies. As well might the 
hound say to the hare, use not these wily turns to 
escape me, but contend with me in pitched battle, 
as the armed and powerftd heretic demand of the 
down-trodden and oppressed Catholic to lay aside 
Ike wisdom of the serpent, by which alone they may 
again hope to raise up the Jerusalem over which 
they weep, and which it is their duty to rebuild—- 
But more of this hereafter. And now, my son i 
command thee on thy faith to tdil me truly and par- 
ticularly what has chanced to thee since we parted^ 
and what is the present state of thy conscience. Thy 
relation, our sister Magdalen^ is a woman of eacceU 
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kKt giftSy blessed with a seal which neither doubt 
mor danger can quench ; but yet it is not a seal al- 
together according to knowledge ; wherefore, my 
ton, I would willingly be myself thy interrogator 
and thy counseHor, in these days of darkness and 
stratagem." 

With the respect which he owed to his first in- 
structor, Roland Gnnme went rapidly through the 
efvents whidh the reader is acquainted with ; and 
while he disguised not from the prelate the impres* 
sion which had been made on his mind by the ar- 
guments of the preacher Henderson, he accidental- 
ly, and almost iayoluntarily, gare his Father Con- 
fessor to understand the influence which Catherine 
Seytoa had acquired oyer him. 

<< It is with joy I discover, my dearest son,** re- 
plied the Abbot, <^ that I have arrived in time to 
anrest thee on the verge of the precipice to which 
thou wert approaching. These doubts of which you 
complain, are the weeds which naturally grow up 
in a strong soil, and require the careful hand of the 
hnsbandflOAn to eradicate them. Thou must study 
a litde volume, which I will impart to thee in fit- 
ting time, in which, by Our Lady's grace, I have 
placed in somewhat a clearer light than heretofore, 
the points debated betwixt us and these heretics, 
who sow among the wheat the same tares which 
were formerly privUy mingled wit^ tiie good seed 
by the Albigenses and the Lollards. But it is not 
by reasmi alone that you must hope to conquw 
these insinuations of the enemy : It is sometimes by 
timely resistance, but oftener by timely flight. You 
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must shut your ears against the arguments of the 
heresiarch, when circumstances permit you not to 
withdraw the foot from his company. Anchor your 
thoughts upon the service of Our Lady, while he 
is expending in vain his heretical sophistry. Are 
you unahle to maintain your attention on heavenly 
objects, think rather on thine own earthly pleasures, 
than tempt Providence and the Saints by giving aa 
attentive ear to the erring doctrine — think of thy 
hawk, thy hound, thine angling rod, thy sword and 
buckler — think even of Catherine Seyton, rather 
than give thy soul to the lessons of the tempter. 
Alas I my son, believe not that, worn out with woes, 
and bent more by affliction than by years, I have 
forgotten the effect of beauty over the heart of 
youth. Even in the watches of the night, broken 
by thoughts of an imprisoned Queen, a distracted 
kingdom, a church laid waste and ruinous, come 
other thoughts than these suggest, and feelings 
which belonged to an earlier and happier course of 
life. Be it so — we must bear our load as we may : 
and not in vain are these passions implanted in our 
breast, since, as now in thy case, they may come in 
aid of resolutions founded upon higher grounds. 
Yet beware, my son — this Catherine Seyton is the 
daughter of one of Scotland's proudest, as well as 
most worthy barons ; and thy state may not suffer 
thee, as yet, to aspire so high. But thus it is — 
Heaven works its purposes through human folly ; 
and Douglas's ambitious affection, as well as thine,, 
shall contribute alike to the desired end." 
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' " How, nay father/' said the page, " my suspi- : 
cions are then true I — Douglas loves" 

'< He does ; and with a love as n^uch misplaced 
as thine own ; hut heware of him — cross him not 
-•—thwart him not." 

<< Let him not cross or thwart me," said the page ; 
" for I will not yield him an inch of way> had he 
in his hody the soul of every Douglas that has lived 
since the time of the Dark Grey Man."* 

^* Nay, have patience, idle hoy, and reflect that 
your suit can never interfere with his. — But a truce 
with these vanities, and let us hotter employ the 
little space which still remains to us to spend toge- 
ther. To thy knees, my son, and resume the long- 
interrupted duty of confession, that, happen what^ 
may, the hour may find in thee a faithful Catholic, 
relieved from the guilt of his sins hy authority of 
the Holy Church. Could I hut tell thee, Roland,, 
the joy with which I see thee once more put thy 
knee to its hest and fittest use I Qtnd dicisy mi fix f* 

*^ Ctdpas measy* answered the youth ; and accord- 
ing to the ritual of the Catholic Church, he confessed 
and received absolution, to which was annexed the 
condition of performing certain enjoined penances. 

When this religious ceremony was ended, an old 
man, in the dress of a peasant of the better order, 

* By an ancient, though improbable tradition, the Douglasses 
tfre said to have derived their name from a champion who had 
greatly distinguished himself in an action. When the king 
demanded by whom the battle had been won, the attendants are. 
said to have answered, *' Sholto Douglas, sir;** which is said ta 
mean, << Yonder dark grey man." But the name is undoubtedly 
territorial, and taken from Douglas river and dale. 
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i^^^acked the arboiir,aiid greeted the Ahbot. — ** I 
hare waited the coneliuioii of your derotions," lie 
said, *^ to tell you the youth is sought after by the 
diamberlainy and it were well he should appear 
without delay. Holy Saint Francis, if the halber- 
diers were to seek him here, they might sorely 
wrpngmy garden-plot— they are in office, and reek 
not where they tread, were each step on jessamine 
and clove-gillyflowers." 

^ We will i^eed him forth, my brother," said 
the Abbot ; ^ but, alas I is it possible that such 
trifles should lire in jowr mind at a crisis so awfiii 
atf that which is now impending ?" 

<< Reverend father," answered the proprietor of 
iJie garden, for such he was, *^ how oft shall I pray 
you to keep your high counsel for high minds like 
your own ? What have yon required of me, thai 
I have not granted unresistingly, though with an 
aching heart ?" 

*^ I would require of you to be yourself, my hra- 
ther," said the Abbot Ambrosius ; << to remember 
what you were, and to what your early tows hare 
bound you." 

*^ I tell thee. Father Ambrosius," replied the 
gardener, <^ the patience of the best saint that ever 
said pater-noster, would be exhausted by the trials 
to which you have put mine — What I have been, 
it skills not to speak at present — no one knows bet- 
ter than yourself, father, what I renounced, in hopes 
to And ease and quiet during the remainder of my 
days — and no one better knows how my retreat has 
been Invaded, my fruit-trees broken, my flower-beds 
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trodden down, my quiet frightened away, and my 
very sleep driyen from my bed, since erer this poor 
Qneen, God bless her, hath been sent to LochleF^i* 
— I blame her not ; being a prisoner, it is natural 
she should wish to get out from so vile a hold, where 
there is scarcely any place even for a tolerable gar- 
den, and where the water-mists, as I am told,' blight 
afl the early blossoms — I say, I cannot blame her 
for endeavouring for her freedom ; hut why I should 
be drawn into the scheme—why my harmless ar- 
bonrs, that I planted with my own hands, should 
become places of privy conspiracy— why my little 
quay, which I built for my own fishing beat, should 
have become a haven for secret embarkations — in 
short, why I should be dragged into matters where 
both heading and hanging are like to be the issue, 
I profess to you, reverend father, I am totally ig- 
norant." 

*^ My brother," answered the Abbot, *^ yon are 
wise, and ought to know" 

" I am not — I am not — I am not wise," replied 
the horticulturist, pettishly, and stopping his ears 
with his fing^ers — '' I was never called wise, but 
when men wanted to engage me in some action of 
notorious folly." 

** 3ut, my good brother," said llie Abbot 

^* I am not good, neither," said the peevish gpar- 
dener ; ^* I am neither good nor wise — Had I been 
wise, you would not have been admitted here ; and 
were I good, methinks Ishould send you elsewhere, 
to hatch plots for destroying the quiet of the coun- 
try. What signifies disputing about queen or king, 
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when men may sit at peace — stJib umbra vitis sui 9. 
and so would I do, after the precept of holy writ, 
were I, as you term me, wise or good. But such 
as I am, my neck is in the yoke, and you make me 
draw what weight you list. — Follow me, youngster. 
This reverend father, who makes in his jackman's 
dress nearly as reverend a figure as I myself, will 
agree with me in one thing at least, and that is, 
that you have heen long enough here." 

<< Follow the good father, Roland," said the Ab- 
bot, " and remember my words — a day is approach- 
ing that will try the temper of all true Scotsmen 
— may thy heart prove faithful as the steel of thy 
blade !" 

The page bowed in silence, and they parted ; the 
gardener, notwithstanding his advanced age, walk- 
ing on before him very briskly, and muttering as 
he went, partly to himself, partly to his companion, 
after the manner of old men of weakened intellects 
— *< When I was great," thus ran his maundering, 
<< and had my mule and my ambling palfrey at com- 
mand, I warrant you I could have as well flown 
through the air as have walked at this pace. ' I had 
my gout and my rheumatics, and an hundred things 
besides, that hung fetters on my heels ; and now, 
thanks to Our Lady, and honest labour, I can walk 
with any good man of my age in the kingdom of 
Fife — Fy upon it, that experience should be so long 
in coming I" 

As he was thus muttering, his eye fell upon the 
branch of a pear-tree which drooped down for want 
of support, and at once forgetting his haste, the old 
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man stopped and set seriously about binding it up. 
Roland Gneme had both readiness, neatness of 
hand, and good nature in abundance ; he immedi- 
ately lent his aid, and in a minute or two the bough 
was supported, and tied up in a way perfectly satis* 
factory to the old man, who looked at it with g^eat 
complaisance. " They are bergamots," he said, <* and 
if you will come ashore in autumn, you shall taste 
of them — the like are not in Lochleven Castle — the 
garden there is a poor pinfold, and the gardener, 
Hugh Houkham, hath little skill of his craft — so 
come ashore, Master Page, in autumn, when you 
would eat pears. , But what am I thinking of — ere 
that time come, they may have given thee sour pears 
for plums. Take an old man's advice, youth, one 
who hath seen many days, and sat in higher places 
than thou canst hope for — bend thy sword into a 
pmning-hook, and make a dibble of thy dagger — 
thy days shall be the longer, and thy health the 
better for it — and come to aid me in my garden, 
and I will teach thee the real French fashion oiimp- 
ing^ which the Southron call graf&ng. Do this, and 
do it without loss of time, for there is a whirlwind 
coming over the land, and only those shall escape 
who lie too much beneath the storm to have their 
boughs broken by it.'' 

So saying, he dismissed Roland Grseme, through 
a different door from that by which he had entered, 
signed a cross, and pronounced a benedicite as they 
parted, and then, still muttering to himself, retired 
into the garden, and locked the door on the inside. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

Pray God sheprore not masculine ere losg ! 

Xing Henry TL 

Dismissed from the old man's garden, Roland 
Orseme found tliat a grassy paddock, in which sann- 
tered two cows, the properjfcy of the gardener, still 
separated him from the villagfe. He paced through 
it, lost in meditation upon the words of the Ahbot. 
Father Amlnrofflus had, with success enough^ ex- 
erted over him that powerful in^ence which the 
guardians and instructors of our childhood possess 
over our more mature youth. And yet, when Ro- 
land looked hack upon what the fBHther had said, he 
could not hut suspect that he had rather sought to 
erade entering into the controversy hetwixt the 
churches, than to repel the objections and satisfy 
the doubts which the lectures of Henderson had 
excited. << For this he had no time,*^ said the page 
to himself, << neither have I now calmness and learn- 
ing sufficient to judge upon points of such magni- 
tude. Besides, it were base to quit my faith while 
the wind of fortune sets against it, unkss I were so 
placed that my conversion, should it take place, were 
free as light from the imputation of self-interest. I 
was bred a Catholic — ^bred in the faith of Bruce and 
Wallace — I will hold that faith till time and reason 
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§liall conyince me that it em. I will senre this poor 
Queen as a subject should serve an ibiprisoned and 
wronged sorereign — ^they who placed me in her 
service hare to blame themselres— they sent me 
hither, a gentleman trained in the paths of loyalty 
and honour, when they should have sought out some 
trucklingycogging, double-dealing knave, who would 
have been at once the observant page of the Queen, 
and the obsequious spy of her enemies. Since I 
must choose betwixt aiding and betraying her, I 
will decide as becomes her servant and her subject ; 
but Catherine Seyton — ^Oatherine Seyton, beloved 
by Douglas, and holding me on or off as the inters 
vak of her leisure or ci^rice will permit — ^ho w shall 
I deal with the coquette ? — By Heaven, when I 
next have an opportunity, she shall render me some 
reason for her conduct, or I will break with her for 
ever !" 

As he formed this doughty resolution, he crossed 
the stile which led out of the little endosnre, and waa 
almost immediately greeted by Dr Luke Lundin. 

'< Ha I my most excellent young friend,'' said the 
Doctor, *^ £rom whence come you ? — ^but 1 note the 
place. — ^Yes, neighbour Blinkhoolie's garden is & 
pleasant rendezvous, «id you. are of the age when 
lads look after a bonny lass with one eye, and a 
dainty plum with another. But hey I you look sub- 
triste andmelancholic — I fear the maiden hasproved 
cruel, or the plums unripe; and surely, I think 
neighbour Blinkhoolie's damsons can scarcely have 
been well preserved throughout the winter— 4ie 
spares the saccharine juice on his oonfects. But 
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courage, man, there are more Kates in Kinross ; 
and for the immature fruit, a glass of my double 
distilled aqua mirainlis^-probatum estr 

The page darted an ireful glance at the facetious 
physician ; but presently recollecting that the name 
Kate, which had provoked his displeasure, was pro- 
bably but introduced for the sake of alliteration, he 
suppressed his wrath, and only asked if the wains 
had been heard of ? 

<< Why, I have been seeking for you this hour, 
to tell you that the stuff is in your boat, and that 
the boat waits your pleasure. Auchtermuchty had 
only fallen into company with an idle knave like 
himself, and a stoup of aquavitSB between them. 
Your boatmen lie on their oars, and there have al- 
ready been made two wefts from the warder's tur- 
ret, to intimate that those in the castle are impatient 
for your return. Yet there is time for you to take 
a slight repast ; and, as your friend and physician, 
I hold it unfit you should face the water-breeze 
with an empty stomach." 

Roland Grseme had nothing for it but to return, 
with such cheer as he might, to the place where his 
boat was moored on the beach, and resisted all offer 
of refreshment, although the Doctor promised that 
iie should prelude the collation with a gentle appe- 
tizer — a decoction of herbs, gathered and distilled 
by himself. Indeed, as Rolaitd had not forgotten 
ihe contents of his morning cup, it is possible that 
the recollection induced him to 8tand firm in his re- 
fusal of all food, to which 8ui:h an unpalatable pre- 
face was the preliminary. As they passed towards 
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the boat, (for the ceremonious politeness of the wor- 
thy Chamberlain would not permit the page to go 
thither without attendance,) Roland Graeme, amidst 
a group who seemed to be assembled around a party 
of wanderingmusicianSjdistinguished, ashe thought, 
the dress of Catherine Seyton. He shook himself 
dear from his attend«it, and at one spring was in 
the midst of the crowd, and at the side of the dam- 
sel. << Catherine," he whispered, << is it well for 
you to be still here ? — ^will you not return to the 
castle ?" 

" To the devil with your Catherines and your 
castles !*' uiswered the maiden, snappishly ; << have 
you not had time enough already to get rid of your 
follies ? Begone I I desire not your farther com- 
pany, and there will be danger in thrusting it upon 
me." 

" Nay — but if there be danger, iairest Cathe- 
rine," replied Roland, <' why will you not allow me 
to stay and share it with you ?" 

<< Intruding fool," said the maiden, << the danger 
is all on thine own side — the risk is, in plain terms, 
that I strike thee on the mouth with the hilt of my 
dagger." So saying, she turned haughtily from 
him, and moved through the crowd, who gave way 
in some astonishment at the masculine activity with 
which she forced her way among them. 

As Roland, though much irritated, prepared to 
follow, he was grappled on the other side by Doc- 
tor Luke Lundin, who reminded him of the loaded 
boat, of the two wefts, or signals with the flag, 
which had been made from the tower, of the danger 
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of tke cold breese to an empty stomadi, and of the 
Tanity of spending more time npon coy wenches and 
tour plama.. Roland was thus, in a manner, drag>- 
ged back to has boat, and obliged to lannch her forth 
npon his retnm to Lochleyen Castle. 

That little voyage was speedily accomplished, and 
the page was greeted at the landing-place by the 
severe and canstic welcome of old Dryfesdale. << So, 
young gallant, yon are come at las^ after a delay 
of six honrs, and after two signals from the castle ? 
But, I warrant, some idle junketing had occupied 
yon too deeply to think of your service or your 
duty. Where is the note of the plate and house- 
hold stuff ? — Pray Heaven it hath not been dimi- 
nished under the sleeveless care of so heedless a 
gadabout I" 

" Diminished under my care. Sir Steward ?" re- 
torted the page angrily ; << say so in earnest, and 
by Heaven your grey hair shall hardly protect your 
saucy tongue V* 

** A truce with your swaggering, young esquire,'' 
returned the steward ; << we have bolts and dun- 
geons for Inawlers. 60 to my lady, and swagger 
before her, if thou darest — she will give thee pn^- 
per cause of offence, for she has waited for thee long 
and impatiently." 

<< And where then is the Lady of Lochleven ?** 
said the page ; ^* for I conceive it iisi of her thou 
speaKesw. 

«* Ay— of whom else ?" replied Dryfesdale ; « er 
who besides the Lady of Lodileven hath a right tc^ 
command in this castle ?** 
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« The Lady of Lochleyen is thy mistress/' said 
Roland Grseme ; ^^ hut mine is the Queen of Scot- 
land." 

The steward looked at him fixedly for a moment^ 
with an air in which suspicion and dislike were ill 
concealed hy an afiPectation of contempt. <* The 
hragging cock-chicken/' he said) " will hetray him- 
self hy his rash crowing. 1 have marked thy al- 
tered manner in the chapel of late— ay, and your 
chang^g of glances at mealtime with a certain idle 
damsel, who, like thyself, laughs at all gravity and 
goodness. There is something about you, my 
master, which should be looked to. But, if you 
wonld.know whether the Lady of Lochleven or that 
other lady hath right to command thy service, thou 
wilt find them together in the Lady Mary's ante-^ 
room^" 

Roland hastened thither, not unwilling to escape 
from the ill-ifatured penetration of the old man, and 
marvelling at the same time what peculiarity could 
have occasioned the Lady of Lochleven*s being in 
the Queen's apartment at this time of the afternoon, 
so much contrary to her usual wont. His acuteness 
instantly penetrated the meaning. << She wishes," 
he concluded, '< to see the meeting betwixt the 
Queen and me on my return, that she may form a 
guess whether there is any private intelligence or 
understanding betwixt us — I must he guarded." 

Withthisresoluti<|n he entered the parlour, where 
the Queen, seated in her chair, with the Lady Fle- 
ming leaning upon the back of it, had already kept 
the Lady of Lochleven standing in her presence for 
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the space «f neatly m Imibv to "A® ■umifest increase 
ofherveiy^riuUelNMllMHmotr. fLokakd^rwim^^m. 
entering the apartment, made a deep obeisance -to 
the Queen, and another to the Lady, vnd then«1x>od 
Btill as if to await their fnrt^er question. SpeaJc- 
inj^ almost toother, the Lady Lochleven sud, ** &» 
young man, you are retmned at lengtii ?" 

And then stored indignantly slrart, while Ite 
Queen went on wbihout regarding he^*-^ Aoftrnd, 
you are welcome home to us — ^yom hmrefBOvmi. 4ihe 
true dove and not IJm raven — Yet I am Awe I omdd 
have foigiven you, if, onoe dismissed from lins wa- 
ter-circled ark of ours, you had ooieirer again retamr 
ed to us* I trust you have brought back an olcve 
branch, for onr kind and worthy hostess has^^afed 
lierself much on account of your long absence, jomL 
we never needed more some symbol of peace and 
reoonciliaticni*" 

^< I grieve I siiould have been detaiiied, mad—a,** 
answered the page.; << but from the delay of the 
person intrusted witii the mattors £or which I ww 
sent, I did not receive them till late m Ae day." 

<< See you there now," «aid the Queen to the 
Lady Loddeven ; << we could not perauade yen, 
our dearest hostess, that your household g^eods weve 
in all safe keeping and surety. True it is, that we 
can excuse your anxiety, considering that these^nt- 
gnst apartments are so scantily famished, that we 
have not been able to offer you even the relief of 
A stool dvring the long time you have afforded as 
the pleasnre of your society." 

'' The will, madam," said the Lady, «< the will to 
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offer ffoeh acftMBnodaliiQa was mom wantiag thvt 
the neuuu" 

^ What !'^ said dM Queen, looldng roand, and 
ttttdtmg sarpriiey ^^thero are then fltook in this 
apaitment— -one> two— ao less diaa four, indudlng 
the broken oao jarayai gamitaro I — We observed 
them net — iriH it pleaie your ladydiip to sit ?" 

" No, madam, I will soon relieve you of my pre- 
ienoe/' rej^ied tiie Lady Loddeven ; << and, wliile 
willL youy my aged limbs can still better bro(& fa- 
tigue, than my mind stoop to aecept of oonsteained 
eoortesy." 

<< Nay, JUdy «f Lodderen, if you taJoe it«e deep* 
ly," said the Qnan, nsing and mc^oning to her 
vacant chahr, << I would rather yoaaasumed my 
aa» not 1^ £rst of your £uiialy who hm 
dcme ao«" 

The Lady o£ Loehleven enrtsied a negative, hut 
teemed widt mueh di£lculty to sapprass the angry 
answer which rose to her lips. 

During this sharp oonvarsation, the page's attan* 
tion had been almost entirely occupied by the en« 
trance of Catherine Sey ton, who came fnun the in«^ 
ner apartment, in die usual dress in which she at-» 
tended upon the Queen, and with nothing in her 
manner which marked either the hurry or confusion. 
incident to a hasty change of dis^ise, or the con-< 
scions fear of detection in a pcD^ns enterpriser 
Hcdand Gneme ventured to make her an obeisance 
as die entered, but she returned it with an air of 
the ntmost indifiierence, whichi in his opinioo, was 
extremely inconsistent with the circumstances in 
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which they stood towards each other. — << Surely, 
he thought, << she cannot in reason expect to hully 
me out of the belief due to mine own eyes, as she 
tried to do concerning the apparition in the hostel- 
ry of Saint MichaeFs — I will try if I cannot make 
her feel that this will be but a vain task, and that 
confidence in me is the wiser and fiafer course to 
pursue." 

These thoughts had passed rapidly through his 
mind, when the Queen, having finished her alterca- 
tion with the Lady of the castle, again addressed 
him — << What of the revels at Kinross, Roland 
Orseme? Methought they were gay, if I may judge 
from some faint sounds of mirth and distant music, 
which found their way so far as these grated win- 
dows, and died when they entered them, as aU that 
is mirthful must — But thoulookest as sad as if thon 
hadst come from a conventicle of the Huguenots !" 

^< And so perchance he hath, madam," replied 
the Lady of Lochleven, at whom this side-shaft was 
launched. *^ I trust, amid yonder idle fooleries, 
there wanted not some pouring forth of doctrine to 
a better purpose than that vain mirth, which, bla- 
ding and vanishing like the crackling of dry thorns, 
leaves to the fools who love it nothing but dust and 
ashes." 

^ Mary Fleming,^' said the Queen, turning round 
and drawing her mantle about her, << I would that 
we had the chimney-grate supplied with a fagot or 
two of these same thorns which the Lady of Lochle- 
ven describes so well. Methinks the damp air from 
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the lake, which stagnates in these yaulted rooms, 
renders them deadly cold." 

<< Your Grace's pleasure shall he obeyed," said 
the Lady of Lochleven; << yet may I presume to 
remind you that we are now in summer ?" 

<< I thank you for the information, my good lady," 
said the Queen ; << for prisoners better learn their 
calendar from the mouth of their jailor, than from 
any change they themselves feel in the seasons^ — 
Once more, Roland Graeme, what of the revels ?" 

<< They were gay, madam," said the page, << but 
of the usual sort, and little worth your Highness's 
ear. 

" O, you know not," said the Queen, « how very 
indulgent my ear has become to aU that speaks of 
freedom and the pleasures of the free. Methinks 
I would rather have seen the gay villagers dance 
their ring round the Maypole, than have witnessed 
the most stately masques within the precincts of a 
palace. The absence of stone-walls — ^the sense that 
the green turf is under the foot which may tread it 
free and unrestrained, is worth all that art or splen« 
dour can add to more courtly revels." 

<< I trust," said the Lady Lochleven, addressing 
the page in her turn, << there were amongst these 
follies none of the riots or disturbances to which 
they so naturally lead ?" 

Roland gave a slight glance to Catherine Sey ton, 
as if to bespeak her attention, as he replied, — << I 
witnessed no offence, madam, worthy of marking— ^ 
none indeed of any kind, save that a bold damsel 
made her hand somewhat too ^Euxiiliarwith thecheel^ 
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^ a pla jer-ntan, and ran some risk of being dnckecl 
in the lake." 

As lie uttered these words he east a hasty glance 
8t Catherine ; but she sustained, with the utmost 
serenity of manner and eeimtena&ce, the hint which 
he had deemed oould not hare been thrown out be- 
fore her without exdting some fear and confiBsnoii, 

** I will cumber your Grace no longer with my 
presence," said the Lady Lochleyen, <^ unless you 
hare aught to command me." 

^Nought, ourgoodhostess/'answeredtke Queen, 
^ unless it be to pray you, that on another occasion 
you deem it not needful to postpone your better 
employment to wait so long upon us.'" 

^ May it please you," added the Lady Loehle- 
▼en, <<to command this your gentlemnn to attend 
us, that I may receive some aeconnt of ^ese mat- 
ters whidi have been sent hither fcMr your Gniee^s 
use?" 

^ We may not refne what yon are pleased to 
require, madam," answered the Queen. << Go with 
the lady, Roland, if our commands be indeed ne» 
cessary to thy doing so. We wiU hear to-morrow 
the history of thy Khiross pleasures. For this night 
we disndss thy attendance." 

Roland Grseme went with the Lady of Lochle- 
yen, who failed not to ask him many questions con- 
cerning what had passed at the sports, to which he 
rendered such answers as were most likely to InU 
asleep any suspicxons which she might entertain of 
his disposition to £ivour Queen Mary, Udting espe> 
cial care to aroid aH aUuskm to the apparition of 
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Bfaf^en ChEpmiey aad of the Abbot Ambrosins. 
At IcHgth^ after undergoing a long and somewfaad 
flose exanrawtion, be wa» dismissed with suck ex- 
pressions, asy eoming from the reserved and stem 
JLad J of LfMhlereiiy aiigbt seem to express a de^ee 
of fafvnr and comtenaBce. 

HiB first eare>was to obtam some refireshment, 
which wa» more dkeerfoUy afforded him hj a good- 
■aifenred panller than by Dryfesdale, who was> om 
tins oecasion, nraeh disposed t» abide by the fashion 
of I^iidiDg-bnni House^ where 

They who came not the first call. 
Gat no more meat till the next meal. 

When Remand Grseme' had finished his repast^ 
hairing his dismissal from the Queen for the eveu'- 
ii^, and being Utile indined for such society as the 
castle afforded^ he stole into the garden, in which 
he had pernnssion to spend his leisure time, when 
it pleased him. In this place, the ingenuity of the 
contriTer and dispoaeir of the walks had exerted it- 
siif tamake ^te most of little spvee^ and by screens, 
both of stone onMnented with rode sculpture, and 
hedjges of Hriiig green, had endeoroured to giro as 
mndh intrteaey and variety as the confined limits of 
the garden woidd admit. 

Here the young mna walked sacQy, considering 
the events of the- day, and comparing what had 
dropped from tie Abbot with what he had himself 
noticed of the demeanour of €^eorge Douglas. ^< It 
must be so," was the painful but inevitable condu- 
rion at whisk he Mnrived. <^it must boby his aid that 
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she is thus enabled, like a phantom, to transport 
herself from place to place, and to appear at pleasure 
on the mainland or on the islet. — It must he so," he 
repeated once more ; << with him she holds a dose, 
secret, and intimate correspondence, altogether in- 
consistent with the eye of favour which she has 
sometimes cast upon me, and destructive to the hopes 
which she must have known these glances have 
necessarily inspired." And yet (for love will hope 
where reason despairs) the thought rushed on his 
mind, that it was possible she only encouraged Dou- 
glas's passion so far as might serve her mistress's 
interest, and that she was of too frank, noble, and 
candid a nature, to hold out to himself hopes which 
she meant not to fulfil. Lost in these various con- 
jectures, he seated himself upon a bank of turf, 
which commanded a view of the lake on the one 
side, and on the other of that front of the castle 
fQong which the Queen's apartments were situated. 

The sun had now for some time set, and the twi- 
light of May was rapidly fading into a serene night. 
On the lake, the expanded water rose and fell, with 
the slightest and softest influence of a southern 
breeze, which scarcely dimpled the surface over 
which it passed. In the distance was still seen the 
dim outline of the island of Saint Serf, once visited 
by many a sandalled pilgrim, as the blessed spot 
trodden by a man of God — ^now neglected or vio- 
lated, as the refuge of lazy priests, who had with 
justice been compelled to give place to the sheep and 
the heifers of a protestant baron. 

As Roland gazed on the dark speck, amid the 
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lighter blue of the waters which surrounded it, the 
mazes of polemical discussion again stretched them- 
selves before the eye of his mind. Had these men 
jnstly suffered their exile as licentious drones, the 
robbers, at once, and disgrace of the busy hive ; or, 
had the hand of avarice and rapine expelled from 
the temple, not the ribalds who polluted, but the 
faithful priests who served the shrine in honour and 
fidelity ? The arguments of Henderson, in this 
contemplative hour, rose with double force before 
him, and could scarcely be parried by the appeal 
which the Abbot Ambrosius had made from his 
understanding to his feelings, — an appeal which he 
had felt more forcibly amid the bustle of stirring 
life, than now when his reflections were more un- 
disturbed. It required an e£Port to divert his mind 
from this embarrassing topic ; and he found that he 
best succeeded by turning his eyes to the front of 
the tower, watcldng where a twinkling light still 
streamed from the casement of Catherine Seyton*s 
apartment, obscured by times for a moment, as tlie 
shadow of the fiedr inhabitant passed betwixt the 
taper and the window. At length the light was re- 
moved or extinguished, and that object of specula- 
tion was also withdrawn from the eyes of the me- 
ditative lover. Dare I confess the fact, without 
injuring his character for ever as a hero of romance ? 
These eyes gradually became heavy ; speculative 
doubts on the subject of religious controversy, and 
anxious conjectures concerning the state of his mis- 
tress's a£Fections, became ooniRasedly blended toge- 
ther in his musings ; the fatigues of a busy day pre- 
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Tailed oTN^tte limwiuiiig s«bj«et;»of eoiitenplatitM 
wlii«li eeen^ned his mind, and he fell fiMri aaleepw 

Sound were his alnaiberB, mrtil tbey vere saddeiH 
ly dispelled by the iron tongue of the castle bdl, 
which sent its deep and snUeii sounds wide vrer the 
bosom of tte lahe, md anrakened the echoes of Bei»- 
narty, ^e hill which descends steeply on its seutik* 
em bamk. Rokoid started up, for this bell was al- 
ways tolled at ten o'clock, as the signal for locki^ 
the castle gates, and placing' the keys nnder the 
ehavge of tho seneschal* He therefore hastened to 
the wicket by wln^ the garden conmiinicated with 
tile binldin^, and had the mo r tifica ti p n , just as he 
reached it, tehear the bolt leore its sheath wil^ a 
discordant crash^ and enter the stone groove of Ae 
door-linteL 

<< Hold, hold,'' eried the page, ** and let me in 
ere yen lods tiw widget." 

The Toioe of Dryfesdale replied firam withm,. m 
his nsnal tone of imbittered snllenness, *^ The ham 
is past, fur master-— yon like not the inside of these 
walls'— eren make it m convplete hxdiday, and tfemA 
the mght as well as the day ont of bosnds*" 

^ Open the door," exchiimed the indignant page, 
»or by Saiiit6ilesIw]Umake%gdd chain snMkB 
for it I" 

<< Make neakfm here," retorted the impenetrable 
Dryfesdak, ^* b«t keep thy sinini oaths and silly 
tinreats iwthose that regard them — I do mine oftee, 
and cany the keys to the seneschals — ^Adien, my 
yoimg^maafeerl tikbe cool night airwiUadrantage year 
hot bkwd." 
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Tlw Steward ma nghi in "wka^ he aad ; for the 
cooiiag- breese was yfewj neeesBaiy to appease the 
faverish fit of anger wludiRelaBd experieneed, nor 
did tike remedy snceeedf (NT smnetiiBe. .At lengthy 
after some hairtj turns made throogfa die gardei^ 
oiiiaBStiBg h» passioa is Tain tows of yengeaDcc^ 
Rehutd Chraeme began to be sensible that his sitoi^ 
tion OBgkt rather to be held as matter of laughter 
than of seriona resentDsent* To one bred a sport»> 
man, a nigfat spent in die open «r bad in it little of 
hardship, and th« poor raaLice of tike ste wurd seem- 
ed mere worthy of bis eonterapt than bis anger. 
<< I wonld to God," h€ said, << that the grhn old man 
may always hare ecmtented hsmsdUf with snch sports 
ire rerenge. He often loohs as he were capable 
of doing ns a dtaker torn." Retnniing, therefore^ 
tothetnrf-seat whidi he had formerly oeenpiedy and 
which was partially sheltered by a trim lenoe of 
green holly, he drew his mantle around him, stretch- 
ed himself at length on the verdant settle, and en- 
deavoured to resume that sleep which the castle bell 
had interrupted to so little purpose. 

Sleep, like other earthly blessings, is niggard of 
its favours when most courted. The more Roland 
invoked her aid, the further she fled from his eye- 
lids. He bad been completely awakened, first, by 
the sounds of the bell, and then by bis own aroused 
vivacity of temper, and he found it difficult again 
to compose himself to slumber. At length, when 
bis mind was wearied out with a maze of unpleasing 
meditation, be succeeded in coaxing himself into a 
broken repose. This was again dispelled by the 
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voices of two persons who were walking in the gar- 
den, the sound of whose conversation, after mingling 
for some time in the page's dreams, at length suc- 
ceeded in awaking him thoroughly. He raised him- 
self from his reclining posture in the utmost asto- 
nishment, which the circumstance of hearing two 
persons at that late hour conversing on the outside 
of the watchfully guarded Castle of Lochleven, was 
so well calculated to excite. His first thought was 
of supernatural heings ; his next, upon some attempt 
on the part of Queen Mary's friends and followers ; 
his last was, that George of Douglas, possessed of 
the keys, and having the means of ingress and egress 
s,t pleasure, was availing himself of his office to hold 
a rendezvous with Catherine Se3rton in the castle 
garden. He was confirmed in this opinion by the 
tone of the voice, which asked in a low whisper, 
<« Whether all was ready ?" 
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CHAPTER X. 

In some breasts passion lies conceal'd and silent, 
Like war's swart powder in a castle vault, 
Until occasion, like the linstock, lights it : 
Then comes at once the lightning and the thunder. 
And distant echoes tell that all is rent asunder. 

Old Play. 

• Roland Grjeme, availing hinuself of a breach in 
the holly screen, and of the assistance of the full 
moon, which was now arisen, had a perfect oppor- 
tunity, himself unobserved, to reconnoitre the per- 
sons and the motions of those by whom his rest had 
been thus unexpectedly disturbed ; and his obser- 
vations confirmed his jealous apprehensions. They 
stood together in close and earnest conversation 
within four yards of the place of his retreat, and he 
oould easily recognise the taU form and deep voice 
of Douglas, and the no less remarkable dress and 
tone of the page at the hostelry of Saint MichaeVs. 

^ I have been at the door of the page's apart- 
ment," said Douglas, << but he is not there, or he 
will not answer. It is fast bolted on the inside, as 
la the custom, and we cannot pass through it — and 
what his silence may bode I know not/' 

*^ You have trusted him too far,'' said the other ; 
<< a feather*headed coxcomb, upon whose change- 
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able mind and hot brain there is no making an abi- 
ding impression." 

<< It was not I who was willing to tmst him," 
said Douglas ; << bat I was assured he would prove 

friendly when called upon — ^for" Here he spoke 

so low that Roland lost the tenor of his words, which 
was the more provoking, as he was fully aware that 
he was himself the subject of their conversation. 

'< Nay," re^ed the stranger, miHie a]4Mid, << I have 
on my side p«t him off with ^lir w^ords, which make 
fools'fain — ^but now, if you distrust him at the push, 
deal with him with your dagger, and so make open 
passage." 

<< That were too rash," said Oeogias ; ^ and, be- 
mdes, as I told yev, the door of Iris iqiartment ib 
shut and boked. I will essay again to wdcen him'*" 

Greme instantly comprehended, diat the ladies, 
having been sonohow made aware oi his hemg m 
the garden, had seooned the door <^ the <ovtBr raooi 
in which he usualiy slept, as a sort of sentalel upon 
that only access to the Queen's apartaienlis. But 
then, how <auB&e Catherine Seyton to be alnroad, if 
the Queen and the other lady were still within tiwir 
chambers, and the access to them lodced and bolt- 
ed ? — << I wiU be instantly at the bottom of these 
mysteries," he said, << and then thank Mrs Cathe- 
rine, if this be really she, for the kind use which she 
exhorted Douglas to make of his dag^r — they serik 
lae, as I comprehend, and they skiJl aot seek me 
in vain." 

Douglas had by this time re-«iitered Ae oastle 
fay the wicket, which was now epen. Hie slanger 
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Stood alone is dM gsndBB walk^ hk arms foldsd on 
his breast, and his eyes cast Impatiently up to tho 
BBMMm, 9» tf meosiag her of beteoyinp kim by the 
magnificenoe 'Of ker lostro. In « momenl; Rofamd 
Gnome stood belope hin — ^ A goodly nigbt/' he 
said, ^^ Mrs Catherine, for « yonng hidy to strayfiuA 
in disgnise, and to meet with men in im orchard I" 

^ fibish I" said the stcanger fage, ^ hnsk, thon 
foolish paitdi, and tell ns in a word if ihou art friend 
«r foe." 

<< How should I be friend to <one who deeeiYes me 
by fiur words, and who would kaTO Dooglas deal 
with me with his poniard ?" replied Roland. 

«< The fiend receive Oeorgte of Bong^ and thee 
too, thon bom madcap and sworn inaiplot 1'* said 
Ike Gtker ; ^ we dhall be^^coTered, and then death 
is the word." 

-^ Catkerine,"' said tke page, ^ j»u have deak 
£dsely and cruelly with me, and tke momoat of ^sx^ 
nkmatioii is now come— -neither it nor yoa shaU 
escape me/' 

^< Madman !" said thestranger, ^< lamneilker Kate 
BorCatherine— themoon shines bright enough nue- 
ly to know the hart from the hind*" 

*^ That shift shall not senre you, fair mistress,'* 
said the page, laying -hold on the lap of the stran- 
ger's cloak ; << this time, at least, I will know with 
whom I deal." 

^ Unhand me," said she, endeavouring to ^stri* 
cate herself from his grasp ; and in a t<me where 
angerseeinedtoGontoiidwith a desire to laugh, <<nse 
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you so little discretion towards a daughter of Sey- 
ton ?" 

But as Roland, encouraged perhaps by her risi- 
bility to suppose his violence was not unpardonably 
offensive, kept hold on her mantle, she said, in a 
sterner tone of unmixed resentment, — ^< Madman, 
let me go ! — there is life and death in this moment 
—I would not willingly hurt thee, and yet beware I" 

As she spoke she made a sudden effort to escape, 
and in doing so, a pistol, which she carried in her 
hand or about her person, went off. 

This warlike sound instantly awakened the well- 
warded castle. The warder blew his horn, and 
began to toU the castle bell, crying out at the same 
time, << Fie, treason ! treason I cry all I cry all I" 

The apparition of Catherine Seyton, which the 
page had let loose in the first moment of astonish- 
ment, vanished in darkness, but the plash of oars 
was heard, and in a second or two, five or six har- 
quebusses and a falconet were fired from the bat- 
tlements of the castle successively, as if levelled at 
some object on the water. Confounded with these 
incidents, no way for Catherine's protection (sup- 
posing her to be in the boat which he had heard put 
from the shore) occurred to Roland, save to have 
recourse to George of Douglas. He hastened £ot 
this purpose towards the apartment of the Queen^ 
whence he heard loud voices and much trampling 
of feet. When he entered, he found himself added 
to a confused and astonished group, which, assem* 
bled in that apartment, stood gazing upon each 
other. At the upper end of the room stood the 
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Queen, equipped aeibr ajoamey, and attended fiol 
only by the Laidy FleBiiigv bat by tke enmipreeenl 
Ga^erine Seytes, direMed in ihe babit of kef own 
fez, and beang^ in her hand the casket in wldch 
Mary kept snch jewels as she had been permitted 
to retain. At the oilier end of the hall was the Lady 
af Loehleren, hastUy dressed, as one startled from 
shnftber by the sodden akupm, and surrounded by 
domestics, some bearii^ tivehes, others holding 
naked swords, partisans, pistols, or sudi other wea- 
pons as tiiey had caught up in the hurry of a night 
ahmn. Betwixt &ese two parties stood Greorge of 
Douglas, his arms folded on his breast, his eyes bent 
on the groond, like a criminal who knows not how 
to deny, yet continues unwitting to arow, the guilt 
in which he has been detected. 

** Speak, Greorge of Douglas,'^ said the Lady of 
Lodderen ; ^ speak, and clear the horrid suspicion 
whidi rests on thy name. Say, < A Douglas was 
nerer Ruthless to his trust, and I am a Douglas.' 
Say tius, my dearest son, and it is all I ask thee to 
say to deqr thyname, even under sndi a foul charge. 
Say it was but the wile of these unhappy women, 
and this false boy, which plotted an escape so &tal 
to Scothmd^HN^ destructive to ^y lather's house." 

** Madam," said eld Dryfesdale the steward, '< this 
much do I say for this silly page, that he could not 
be accessary to unlocking the doors, mnce I myself 
this night bolted him out of the castle. Whoever 
firaned this mghtpiece, the Jad*8 share in it seems 
tD have been smaU." 

<« Thou Ik»t, Drylesdate," said the Lady^ <« and 
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wooldst throw the blame on thy master's house, to 
^ave the worthless life of a gipsy boy." 

<< His death were more desirable to me than his 
Jife/' answered the steward, sullenly ; << but the 
truth is the truth." 

At these ^ords Douglas raised his head, drew 
up his figure to its full height, and spoke boldly 
and sedately, as one whose resolution was taken. 
*^ Let no life be endangered for me. I alone" 

« Douglas," said the Queen, interrupting him, 
<< art thou mad ? Speak not, I charge you." . 

<< Madam," he replied, bowing with the deepest 
respect, << gladly would I obey your commands, but 
they must have a victim, and let it be the true one. 
■ — Yes, madam," he continued, addressing the Lady 
of Lochleven, " I alone am guilty in this matter. 
If the word of a Douglas has yet any weight with 
you, believe me that this boy is innocent ; and on 
your conscience I charge you, do him no wrong : 
nor let the Queen suffer hardship for embracing the 
opportunity of freedom which sincere loyalty — 
which a sentiment yet deeper — ofiPered |o her ac- 
ceptance. Yes I I had plaiined the escape of the 
most beautiful, the most persecuted of women ; and 
far from regretting that I, for a while, deceived the 
malice of her enemies, I glory in it, and am most 
willing to yield up life itself in her cause." 

<< Now, may God have compassion on my age," 
said the Lady of Lochleven, << and enable me to 
bear this load of affliction I Princess, born in a 
luckless hour, when will you cease to be the instm-* 
ment of seduction and of ruin to all who approach 
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you ! O ancient honse of Lochleven, famed so longp 
for birth andhonour, evil was the hour which brought 
the deceiver under thy roof I" 

*^ Say not so, madam/' replied her grandson ; 
<< the old honours of the Douglas line w^ be out* 
shone, when one of its descendants dies for the most 
injured of queens—- for the most lovely of women." 

<' Douglas/' said the Queen, << must I at this mo- 
ment — ay, even at this moment, when I may lose 
a faithful subject for ever, chide thee for forgetting 
what is due to me as thy Queen ?" 

" Wretched boy," said the distracted Lady of 
Lochleven, « hast thou fallen even thus far into the 
snare of this Moabitish woman? — hast thou barter- 
ed thy name, thy allegiance, thy knightly oath, thy 
duty to thy parents, thy country, and thy God, for 
«> feigned tear, or a sickly smile, from lips which 
flattered the infirm Francis — ^lured to death the 
idiot Damley — ^read luscious poetry with the mi- 
nion Chastelar — mingled in the lays of love which 
were sung by the beggar Rizzio — and which were 
joined in rapture to those of the foul and licentious 
BothweU?" 

« Blaspheme not, madam!" said Douglas ; — " nor 
you, fair Queen, and virtuous as fair, chide at this 
moment the presumption of thy vassal I Think not 
that the mere devotion of a subject could have mor 
ved me to the part I have been performing. "Well 
you deserve that each of your lieges should die for 
you ; but I have done more — have done that to 
which love alone could compel a Douglas — I have 
dissembled. Farewell, then. Queen of all hearts^ 
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sad EmpretM of that of Douglas I*— Wheii yon are 
freed from this vile bondage-— as freed joa shall bey 
if justice remains in Heayen^-^and whea yoa load 
with honours and titles the happy man who siudl 
deliver yon, cast one thought on him whose heart 
Would have despised every reward for a kiss of yonr 
haikU— cast one thought on his fiddiity, and drop 
«nie tear on his g^ave.'* And throwing himself at 
her feet, he seized her hand, and pressed it to Us 
lips. 

<< This before my face I" exdaimed the Lady oi 
Lochleven — << wilt thou court thy adulterous para- 
mour before the eyes of a parent ?— Tear them 
asunder, and put him under strict ward I Seize him, 
npon your lives I" she added, seeing that her attend- 
ants looked on eadi other with hesitation. 

<< They are doubtful," eaid Mary. <« Save thy- 
self, Douglas, I command thee I" 

He started up from the flo<Hr, and only exclaim- 
ing, ^< My life or death are yours, and at your dis- 
posal I" — drew his sword, and broke through those 
who stood betwixt him and the dwsr. The enthn- 
siasm of his onset was too sudden and too lively to 
have been resisted by any thing short of the most 
decided opposition ; and as he was both loved and 
feared by his father's vassals, none of them would 
differ him any actual injury. 

The Lady of Lochleven stood astonished at his 
sudden escape— -<< Am I surrounded," she said, ^ by 
traitors ? Upon him, villains ! — ^pnisne^ stab> cot 
Iiim down !" 
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^< Heeaaootleftiretlieiskiidynadamy*' iaidDiTfe^ 
iale^inteii&njig ; << I have thekefof the boat-chain." 

But two or three Toices of thoie who pumied 
firom enrioaity, or comaiaiid of their mistrefls* 
exclaimed from below, that he had cast himself into^ 
the lake. 

^* BiaTO Dooglas still T' exehimed the Qnemi— 
<< O, true and nobla heart, that piefere death to 
impriflowneiit T" 

" Fire upon him I" said the Lady of Loddeven ; 
*^ if tiiere be hare a true «ervant of hie father, let 
him shoot the rmttgatedead» and let the lake cover 
oiir shame I" 

The r^ort of a §;nn or two waa heard, but they 
were probably shot ratiber to dbey iJie Lady, than 
with any porpoae of hitting the mark ; and Randal 
immediately entering, said, that Master George had 
been taken up by a boat from the castle, which lay 
at a little distance. 

^ Man a baigo, and pursue them r said the Lady. 

'< It were quite vain," said Randal ; ^^ by tJiia 
time they are half way to shore, and a doud has 
come over the moon." 

^< And haa the traitor then esoafped ?" said the 
Lady, pvesaing her handa against her forehead with . 
a gesture of despair ; " the honour of our house ia 
for ever gone, aoid all will be deemed accomplices 
in this b^ teeadbery V* 

<< Lady of LochleTen,'* said Mary, advandng to* 
waidH hBTy ^^youhaye Ak night cot o£F my &irest 
hopes — You have turned my expected fireedonL 
into bondage, and dashed away the cnpof joy in <he 
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very instant I was advancing it to my lips — and yet 
I feel for your sorrow the pity that you deny to 
mine — Gladly would I comfort you if I might ; but 
as I may not, I would at least part from you in 
charity." 

'< Away, proud woman I** said the Lady ; << who 
ever knew so well as thou to deal the deepest wounds 
under the pretence of kindness and courtesy ? — 
Who, since the great traitor, could ever so betray 
with a kiss r 

<< Lady Douglas of Lochleven," said the Queen, 
^< in this moment thou canst not o£Fend me — ^no, not 
even by thy coarse and unwomanly language, held 
to me in the presence of menials and armed retain- 
ers. 1 have this night owed so much to one mem- 
ber of the house of Lochleven, as to cancel what- 
ever its mistress can do or say in the wildness of 
her passion." 

<^ We are bounden to you. Princess," said Lady 
Lochleven, putting a strong constraint on herself, 
and passing from her tone of violence to that of 
bitter irony ; << our poor house hath been but sel-» 
dom graced with royal smiles, and will hardly, with 
my choice, exchange their rough honesty for such 
court-honour as Mary of Scotland has now to be* 
stow." 

" They," replied Mary, " who knew so well how 
to take, may think themselves excused from the 
obligation implied in receiving. And that I have 
now little to offer, is the &ult of the Douglasses 
2md their allies." 

« Fear nothing, madam," replied the Lady of 
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Lochleven, in the same bitter tone» << you retain an 
exchequer which neither your own prodigality can 
drain, nor your offended country deprive you of. 
While you have fair words and delusive smiles at 
command, you need no other bribes to lure youth 
tofoUy." 

The Queen cast a not ungratified glance on a large 
mirror, which, hanging on one side of the apartment, 
and illuminated by the torch-light, reflected her 
beautifnlface and person. << Our hostess grows com* 
plaisant," she said, << my Flenung; we had not 
thought that grief and captivity had left us so well 
stored with that sort of wealth which ladies prize 
most dearly." 

" Your Grace will drive this severe woman fran- 
tic," said Fleming, in a low tone. *^ On my knees 
I implore you to remember she is already dread* 
fully offended, and that we are in her power.** 

<< I will not spare her, Fleming," answered the 
Queen ; « it is against my nature. She returned 
my honest sympathy with insult and abuse, and I 
will gall her in return — If her words are too blunt 
for answer, let her use her poniard if she dare I" 

<< The Lady Lochleven," said the Lady Fleming 
aloud, << would surely do well now to withdraw^ 
and to leave her Grace to repose." 

" Ay," replied the Lady, " or to leave her Grace, 
and her Grace's minions, to think what silly fly they 
may next wrap their meshes about. My eldest son 
is a widower — were he not more worthy the flatter* 
ing hopes with which you have seduced his brother ?- 
— True^ the yoke of marriage has been already 
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thrice fitted o n Iwt the cfaarch <^ iUmecailfl it a 
aacrament, and ifes wtaries may deen lAvne in wliich 
they eamiot too ofk«n paitidipate." 

<< And the votaries of the cknich of Genera,*' 
repUed Mary, oolmMriag intk indignation^ ^ as tkey 
deem marriage no sacrament, are said at times te 
dispense with the holy eei«i«iy."— Then, as if 
afraid <^ the conseqnenoes of diis hoiM sJInsion to 
the errors of Lady L€whleYen*8 earlyiife, the Quean 
added, ^< Oomo, my Fleming, we graoeher too mnck 
by this altercation ; w<e will to onr sleeping apart- 
ment. If she wwald distmii ns again to-night, she 
BMifltcanse.the^oortobefisroei.'* fioflaying,aho 
retired to her bedroom, followed by her two women. 
Lady Lodileren, stonaod as it were by this last 
sarcasm, and not the less deeply iiMenBod that die 
had drawn it apon herself ranutined l&e a stntne 
on the spot whach idte had ocseapied wiiien she 
received an affront so Vagrant. Dryfeadale and 
Bandal endeayonred to sonos her to recoUeotian 
by questions. 

^ What is ymnr hononrable Ladydbip'* pleasnne 
in the premiaes ?" 

<< Shall we not doid[>le tiM sen tinrfs, and place 
one npon the boats and another in the garden ?" 
said Randal. 

<^ Would yon that dispatches wens sent to fiir 
WiUiam at Edinbuigli, to aoqnaurt him with wliat 
has hiq[ypeDed ?" demanded Dryfesdido; ^ and onght 
not the place of IQnross to be aknaod, Jest diens 
be force npon the shores of the laike ?" 

'< Do dll as thou wilt," said the Lady, ccUecfiag 
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iitfsdf, and alnyiit to depart. ^ Thoa but dw nmie 
«f a good soldiafv Dryfesdala, take all pi«cautkNuu 
—Sacred Heaven I that I shoold be thiis 4qpeniy 
insulted I" 

<< Wcmld it be your ploaaiire,** said Dryfeedale, 
besitiOing, ^< tbat this pefson this lady— 4>e uune 
seTerely restraoed ?" 

^^ No, vassal I" answeied tbe Lady, indif;naBd7, 
^ my revenge stoops not to so low a gratifieaiioB. 
Bat I will baTO more wortby Teqgeance, or tbe 
tomb of my aaoestcnn sball cover my sbame 1" 

<< And yon sball bare it» madam/' relied Dryfes- 
dale— << Ere two suns go down, you shall term yonv 
self amply reveaged." 

The Lady made no answer — ^perhaps did not bear 
bis words, as sbe presently left tbe apartment. By 
die eommaad of DryflBsdale, tbe rest of tbe atteml- 
aats were dismissed, some to do tbeduty of gsaid, 
otbers to their repose. Tbe stew»d himself ra* 
mained after they bad ail departed; and Roland 
Gneme, wbo was alone in tbe apartmenty was sur- 
prised to see die old soldier adranee towards bim 
witb an air of greater cordiality than be bad ever 
be£»re assumed tohim, but wbich sat ill on bisacowl- 
ing features. 

^ Youth," be said, ^ I have done tbee smne vrrong 
— 4t is thine own &ult, for tby bebavioor bath seem- 
ed as lig^ to nw as the &adier tbon wearest in tby 
bat; and surely Ay fiuatastic apparel, and idle 
bmaour of martb Mid folly, baye n^ade me csBstme 
tbee something banddy. Bntlsawliiisnigbtfixim 
ay easement, (as I looked out to see bow thou badst 
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disposed of thyself in the garden,) I saw, I say, the 
true e£Forts which thou didst make to detain the 
companion of the perfidy of him who is no longer 
worthy to he called hy his father's name, hut must 
be cut o£F from his house like a rotten branch. I 
was just about to come to thy assistance when the 
pistol went off; and the warder (a false knave, whom 
I suspect to be bribed for the nonce) saw himself 
forced to give the alarm, which, perchance, till then 
he had wilfully withheld. To atone, therefore, for 
my injustice towards you, I would willingly render 
you a courtesy, if you would accept of it from my 
hands.'' 

<< May I first crave to know what it is ?" replied 
the page. 

<< Simply to carry the news of this discovery to 
Holyrood, where thou mayst do thyself much grace, 
as well ivith the Earl of Morton and the Regent 
himself, as vrith Sir William Douglas, seeing thou 
hast seen the matter from end to end, and borne 
faithful part therein. The making thine own for-^ 
tune will be thus lodged in thine own hand, when 
I trust thou wilt estrange thyself from foolish vani* 
ties, and learn to walk in this world as one who 
thinks upon the next." 

<< Sir Steward," said Roland Grseme, << I thank 
you for your courtesy, but I may not do your 
errand. I pass that I am the Queen's sworn servant, 
and may not be of counsel against her. But, set- 
ting this apart, methinks it were a bad road to Sir 
William of Lochleven's fr^vonr, to be the first to 
tell him of his son's defection — ^neither would the 
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Regent be over well pleased to hear the infidelity 
of his vassal, nor Morton to learn the falsehood of 
his kinsman." 

^< Um I" said the steward, making that inarticu- 
late sound which expresses surprise mingled with 
displeasure. " Nay, then, even fly where ye list ; 
for, giddy-pated as ye may be, you know how to 
bear you in the world." 

<< I will show you my system is less selfish than 
ye think for," said the page ; << for I hold truth and 
mirth to be better than gravity and cunning — ay, 
and in the end to be a match for them.— You never 
loved me less. Sir Steward, than you do at this 
moment. I know you will give me no real confi- 
dence, and I am resolved to accept no false protesta- 
tions as current coin. Resume your old course — 
suspect me as much and watch me as closely as you 
will, I bid you defiance — ^you have met with your 
match." 

<< By Heaven, young man," said the steward, 
with a look of bitter malignity, *^ if thou darest to 
attempt any treachery towards the House of Loch- 
leven, thy head shall blacken in the sun from the 
warder's turret I" 

<< He cannot commit treachery who refuses trust," 
said the page; << and for my head, it stands as 
securely on mine own shoulders, as on any turret 
that ever mason built." 

** Farewell, thou prating and speckled pie," said 
Dryfesdale, *< that art so vain of thine idle tongue 
and variegated coat I Beware trap and lime-twig." 

<^ And fare thee well, thou hoarse old raven," an- 
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«wered the page; << thy solemn ^igiit, sable haey 
and deep croak, axe no ckacmfi against bird-bolt or 
hail-sbot, and that thou mayst find — It is op^i war 
betwixt us, eadi for the cause of our mistress, and 
God show the right I" 

<< Amen, and defend his own people T' said the 
4rteward. << I will let my mistress know what addi- 
tion thou hast made to this mess of traitors. Good 
night, Monsieur Featherpate*'' 

<< Good night. Seignior 8ow«rsby,^' replied the 
page ; and, when the old man d^arted, he betook 
kkoself to rest. 
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CHAPTER XL 

Poisfm'd— HI ftre !.— dead, fonook, cast off ! 

Xing John, 

However wearj Roland Ghrnrae might be of 
the Castle of Lochleven — ^however much he might 
wish that the plaa felt Mary's escape had been per- 
£Bcted, I question if he ever awoke with more plea* 
nng feelings than on the morning after George 
I>onglas'8 plan for accomplishing her deliverance 
had been frnstrated. In the first place, he had the 
dearest couTiction that he had misand^rstood the 
bmnendo of the Abbot, and that the affections of' 
Douglas were fixed, not on Catherine Seyton, but 
OB the Queen ; and in the second place, from the 
sort of esqplanation which had taken place betwixt 
the steward and him, he felt himself at liberty, with- 
out any breach of honour towards the family of 
Lodhleren, to contribute his best aid to any scheme 
which should in future be formed for the Queen's- 
escape ; and, independoitly of the good-will which 
he Umself had to the enterprise, he knew he could, 
find no surer road to the favour of Catherine Sey- 
ton. He now sought but an opportunity to inf(Hra» 
ber that he had dedicated hiins^to this tadc, and 
£oKtane was propitious in affording him one whick 
was mmnally favouraUe* 
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At the ordinary hour of breakfast, it was intro- 
duced by the steward with his usual forms, who, 
as soon as it was phiced on the board in the inner 
apartment, said to Roland Grseme, with a glance of 
sarcastic import, " I leave you, my young sir, to 
do the office of sewer — it has been too long ren- 
dered to the Lady Mary by one belonging to the 
house of Douglas.** 

<< Were it the prime and principal who ever bore 
the name,** said Roland, <' the office were an honour 
to him.*' 

The steward departed without replying to this 
bravado, otherwise than by a dark look of scorn. 
Graeme, thus left alone, busied himself as one en- 
gaged in a labour of love, to imitate, as well as he 
could, the grace and courtesy with which Greorge 
of Douglas was wont to render his ceremonial ser-r 
vice at meals to the queen of Scotland. There was 
more than youthful vanity — ^there was a generous 
devotion in the feeling with which he took up the 
task, as a brave soldier assumes the place of a com- 
rade who has. fallen in the front of battle* <^ I am 
now>" he said, « their only champion ; and, come 
weal, come woe, I will be, to the best of my skill 
and power, as faithful, as trustworthy, as brave, as 
any Douglas of them all could have been.'* 

At this moment Catherine Seyton entered alone, 
contrary to her custom ; and not less contrary to her 
custom, she entered with her kerchief at her eyes. 
Roland Grseme approached her with beating heart 
and with downcast eyes, and asked her in a low and 
hesitating voice, whether the Queen were well ? 
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<< Can you suppose it ?*' said Catherine ; « think 
you her heart and body are framed of steel and 
iron, to endure the cruel disappointment of yester 
even, and the infamous taunts of yonder puritanic 
hag ? — Would to God that I were a man, to aid 
her more e£Pectually !*' 

<< If those who carry pistols, and batons, and 
poniards," said the page, << are not men, they are at 
least Amazons ; and that is as formidable." 

<< You are welcome to the flash of your wit, sir," 
replied the damsel ; << I am neither in spirits to 
enjoy, or to reply to it." 

. << Well, then," said the page, << list to me in all 
serious truth. And, first, let me say, that the gear 
last night had been smoother, had you taken me 
into your counsels." 

<^ And so we meant ; but who could have guessed 
that Master Page should choose to pass all night 
in the garden, like some moon-stricken knight in a 
Spanish romance — instead of being in his bedroom, 
when Douglas came to hold commtmication with 
him on our project ?" 

<< And why," said the page, << defer to so, late a 
moment, so important a confidence ?" 
, << Because your communications with Henderson, 
and — with pardon-^the natural impetuosity and 
fickleness of your disposition, made us dread to in- 
trust you with a secret of such consequence, till the 
last moment ?" 

<' And why at the last moment ?" said the page, 
offended at this frank avowal ; *^ why at that, or any 
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odier momeBt, since I had the misfortmie teinenr 
so much suspicion ?** 

*^ Nay — noir yon are angry agmn," sud Cathe* 
line ; << and to serve you aright I should hreakoffthis 
talk ; but I will be magnanimous, and answer your 
question. Know, then, our reason f<Hr trusting yon 
was twofold, in the first place, we could scarce 
avoid it, since you slept in the room through -vHiich 
we had to pass. In the second place" 

<< Nay," said the page, << yon may dispense with 
a second reason, when the first mdces your confi- 
dence in me a case of necessity." 

<< Good now, hold thy peace," said Catherine. 
<< In the second place, as I said before, there is one 
foolish person among us, who believes that Roland 
Orseme's heart is warm, though his head is ^ddy 
*-4hat his blood is pure, though it boils too hastily 
—and that his £Eiith and honour are true as the load- 
star, though his tongue sometimes is far less than 
discreet." 

This avowal Catherine repeated in a low tone, 
with her eyes fixed on the floor, as if she shunneJ 
the glance of Roland while she suffered it to escape 
her lips — << And this single friend," exclaimed the 
youth in rapture ; ^^ this only one who would do 
justice to the poor Roland Grseme, and whose owH 
generous heart taught her to distinguish between 
follies of the brain and faults of the heart — Will 
you not tejQ me, dearest Catherine, to -vHiom I owe 
my most grateful, my most heartfelt thanks ?" 

<< Nay," said Catherine, with her eyes stillfixedon 
the ground, " if your own heart teU you not"- 
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' « Dearest Catherine I ** said the page, seizing upon^ 
her hand, and kneeling on one knee. 

"If yonr own heart, I say, tell you not,*' said 
Catherine, gently disengaging her hand, " it is very 
ungrateful ; for since the maternal kindness of the 
Lady Fleming" 

The page started on his feet. " By Heayen, 
Catherine, your tongue wears as many disguises a» 
your person ! But you only mock me, cruel girl. 
You know the Lady Fleming has no more regard 
for any one, than hath the forlorn princess who i» 
wrought into yonder piece of old figured court- 
tapestry." 

" It may he so," said Catherine Seyton, " hut 
you should not speak so loud." 

" Pshaw !" answered the page, hut at the same 
time lowering his voice, " she cares for no one but 
herself and the Queen. And you know, -besides, 
there is no one of you whose opinion I value, if I 
have not your own. No— not that of Queen Mary 
herself." 

" The more shame for you, if it be so," said Ca- 
therine, with great composure. 

" Nay, but, fair Catherine," said the page, " why 
will you thus damp my ardour, when I am devoting 
myself, body and soul, to the cause of your mis- 
tress ?" 

" It is because in doing so," said Catherine, " you 
debase a cause so noble, by naming alo];ig with it 
any lower or more selfish motive. Believe me," she 
said, with kindling eyes, and while the blood man- 
tled on her cheek, " they think vilely and falsely 
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of women— ^I mean of those who deserve the name 
— ^who deem that they lore the gratification of their 
Tanity, or the mean purpose of engrossing a lover's 
admiration and affection, better than they love the 
virtue and honour of the man they may be brought 
to prefer. He that serves his religion, his. prince, 
and his country, with ardour and devotion, need not 
plead his cause with the commonplace rant of ro- 
mantic passion — the woman whom he honours with 
his love, becomes his debtor, and her corresponding^ 
affection is engaged to repay his glorious toil/' 

^< You hold a glorious prize for such toil," siud 
the youth, bending his eyes on her with enthusiasm. 

<< Only a heart which knows how to value it," said 
Catherine. << He that should free this injured Prin- 
cess from these dungeons, and set her at liberty 
among her loyal and warlike nobles, whose hearts 
are burning to welcome her — where is the maiden 
in Scotland whom the love of such a hero would not 
honour, were she sprung from the blood royal of the 
land, and he the offspring of the poorest cottager 
that ever held a plough I" 

<< I am determined," said Roland, <^ to take the 
adventure* Tell me first, however, fair Catherine, 
and speak it as if you were confessing to the priest 
— this poor Queen, I know she is unhappy — but, 
Catherine, do you hold her innocent ? She is accn- 
sed of murder." 

<^ Do I hold the liunb guilty, because it is assail- 
ed by the wolf?" answered Catherine ; << do I hold 
yonder sun polluted, because an earth-damp sulliefl 
his benmfl ?" 
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Tlie page sighed and looked down. << Would my 
eonyiction were as deep as thine ! But one thing is 
<dear, that in this captivity she hath wrong — She 
rendered herself up on a capitulation, and the terms 
have heen refused her — I will emhrace her quarrel 
to the death I" 

<« Will you-^will you indeed ?'* said Catherine^ 
taking his hand in her turn. ^' O foe hut firm in mind> 
as thou art bold in deed and quick in resolution ; 
keep but thy plighted faith, and after ages shall 
konour thee as the sayiour of Scotland V* 

^ But when I haye toiled successfully to win that 
Leah, Honour, thou wilt not, my Catherine," said 
the page, *^ condemn me to a new term of service 
for that Rachel, Loye ?" 

^< Of that,'' said Catherine, again extricating her 
hand from his grasp, << we shall have full time to 
speak ; but Honour is the elder sister, and must be 
won the first.'' 

« I may not win her," answered the page ; << but 
I will venture fairly for her, and man can do no more. 
And know, fair Catherine, — ^for you diall see the 
very secret thought of my heart, — ^that not Honour 
only — ^not only that other and fairer sister, whom 
yon frown on me for so much as mentioning — but 
the stem conmiands of duty also, compel me to aid 
the Queen's deliverance." 

<< Indeed I" said Catherine ; ** you were wont t9 
have doubts on that matter." 

<< Ay, but her life was not then threatened," re- 
plied Roland, 
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<< And is it now more endangered than hereto* 
fore ?" asked Catherine Seyton, in anxious terror. 

<< Be not alarmed/' said the page ; << but you heard 
the terms on which your royal mistress parted with 
the Lady of Lochleven ?** 

" Too well — hut too well," said Catherine ; " alas I 
that she cannot rule her princely resentment, and 
refrain from encounters like these I*' 

^^' That hath passed betwixt them/' said Roland, 
** for which woman neyer forgives woman. I saw 
the Lady's brow turn pale, and then black, when, 
before all the menzie, and in her moment of power, 
the Queen humbled her to the dust by taxing her 
with her shame. And I heard the oath of deadly 
resentment and revenge which she muttered in the 
ear of one, who by his answer will, I judge, be but 
too ready an executioner of her will." 

" You terrify me," said Catherine. 

^* Do not so take it — call up the masculine part 
of your spirit-— we will counteract and defeat her 
plans, be they dangerous as they may. Why do you 
look upon me thus, and weep ?" 

<< Alas !" said Catherine, << because you stand 
there before me a living and breathing man, in aU 
the adventurous glow and enterprise of youth, yet 
still possessing the frolic spirits of childhood — there 
you stand, full alike of generous enterprise and 
•childish recklessness ; and if to-day, to-morrow, or 
some such brief space, you lie a mangled and life* 
less corpse upon the floor of these hateful dungeons, 
who but Catherine Seyton will be the cause of your 
brave and gay career being broken short as you start 
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from the goal ? Alas ! she whom you have chosen 
to. twine yoar wreath, may too prohahly have to 
work your shroud 1" 

<' And be it so, Catherine/' said the page» in the 
fiill glow of youthfiil enthusiasm; '< and do thou 
work my shroud I and if thou grace it with such 
tears as fall now at the thought, it will honour my 
remains more than an earl's mantle would my living 
body. But shame on this faintness of heart ! the 
time craves a firmer mood — Be a woman, Catherine, 
or rather be a man — thou canst be a man if thou 
wilt." 

Catherine dried her tears, and endeavoured to 
smile. 

<< You must not ask me," she said, << about that 
which so much disturbs your mind ; you shall know 
all in time — nay, you should know all now, but that 
Hush I here comes the Queen." 

Mary entered from her apartment, paler, than 
usual, and apparently exhausted by a sleepless night, 
and by the painful thoughts which had ill supplied 
the place of repose ; yet the languor of her looks 
was so far from impairing her beauty, that it only 
substituted the frail delicacy of the lovely woman 
for the majestic grace of the Queen. Contrary to 
her wont, her toilette had been very hastily dis- 
patched, and her hair, which was usually dressed by 
Lady Fleming with great care, escaping from be- 
neath the head-tire, which had been hastily adjust- 
ed, feU, in long and luxuriant tresses of Nature's 
own curling, over a neck and bosom which were 
somewhat less carefully veiled than usual. 
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As she stepped over tbe thresbold of her apart- 
ment, Catherine, hastily drying her tears, ran to 
meet her royal mistress, and having first kneeled 
at her feet, and kissed her hand, instantly rose, and 
placing herself on the other side of the Queen, seem- 
ed anxious to divide with the Lady Fleming the 
honour of supporting and assisting her. The page, 
on his part, advanced and put in order the chair of 
state, which she usually occupied, and having placed 
the cushion and footstool for her accommodation, 
stepped back, and stood ready for service in the 
place usually occupied by his predecessor, the young 
Seneschal. Mary's eye rested an instant on him, 
and could not but remark the change of persons* 
Hers was not the female heart which could refuse 
compassion, at least, to a gallant youth who heA 
suffered in her cause, although he had been guided 
in his enterprise by a too presumptuous passion ^ 
and the words << Poor Douglas V* escaped from her 
lips, perhaps unconsciously, as she leant herself bade 
In her chair, and put tlie kerchief to her eyes. 

^^ Yes, gracious madam," said Catherine, asso- 
ming a cheerful manner, in order to cheer her sove- 
reign, << our gallant knight is indeed banished — ^the 
adventure was not reserved for him ; but he has 
left behind him a youthful Esquire, as much devo- 
ted to your Grace's service, g;nd who^ by me, makes 
you tender of his hand and sword." 

<< If they may in aught avail your Grace," saki 
Roland Grsme, bowing profoundly. 

*^ Alas !*' said the Queen, << what needs this, Ca- 
therine ?— *why prepare new victims to be involved 
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IB, and orerwhelmed by, my cruel fortune ? — were 
we not better cease to struggle, and ourselves sink 
in tbe tide without further resistance, than thus drag 
into destruction with us every generous heart which 
makes an effort in our favour ? — I have had but too 
much of plot and intrigue around me, since I was 
stretched an orphan child in my very cradle, while 
contending nobles strove which should rule in the 
name of the unconscious innocent. Surely time it 
were that all this busy and most dangerous coil 
should end. Let me csdl my prison a convent, and 
my seclusion a voluntary sequestration of myself 
from the world and its ways!" 

<< Speak not thus, madam, before your faithful 
servants,** said Catherine, << to discourage their zeal 
at once, and to break their hearts. Daughter of 
kings, be not in this hour so unkingly — Come, Ro- 
land, and let us, the youngest of her followers, show 
ourselves worthy of her cause — ^let us kneel before 
her footstool, and implore her to be her own mag- 
nanimous self." And leading Roland Grseme to the 
Queen's seat, they both kneeled down before her. 
Mary raised herself in her chair, and sat erect, 
while, extending one hand to be kissed by the page, 
she arranged with the other the clustering locks 
which shaded the bold yet lovely brow of the high- 
spirited Catherine. 

^* Alas I ma mign^ney' she said, for so in fond- 
ness she often called her young attendant, ** that 
you should thus desperately mix with my unhappy 
fate the fortune of your young lives ! — Are they not 
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a lovelf couple, my Fleming ? and is it not heart- 
rending to think that I must be their ruin ?*' 

" Not so," said Roland Grseme, " it is we, gra- 
cious Sovereign, who will be your deliverers." 

*< JSx orHmsparvtiiorum /" said the Queen, look- 
ing upward ; << if it is by the mouth of these children 
that Heaven calls me to resume the stately thoughts 
which become my birth and my rights, thou wilt 
grant them thy protection, and to me the power of 
rewarding their zeal I" — Then turning to Fleming, 
she instantly added, — << Thou knowest, my friend^ 
whether to make those who have served me happy, 
was not ever Mary's favourite pastime. .When I 
have been rebuked by the stem preachers of the 
Calvinistic heresy — when I have seen the fierce 
countenances of my nobles averted from me, has it 
not been because I mixed in the harmless pleasures 
of the young and gay, and rather for the sake of 
their happiness than my own, have mingled in the 
masque, the song, or the dance, with the youth of 
my household ? Well, I repent not of it — though 
Knox termed it sin, and Morton degradation — I 
was happy, because I saw happiness around me ; 
and woe betide the wretched jealousy that can ex- 
tract guilt out of the overflovrings of an unguarded 
gaiety I — Fleming, if we are restored to our throne, 
shall we not have one blithesome day at a blithe- 
some bridal, of which we must now name neither 
the bride nor the bridegroom ? but that bridegroom 
shall have the barony of Blairgowrie, a fair gift 
«ven for a Queen to give, and that bride's chaplet 
shall be twined with the fairest pearls that ever were 
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found in the depths of Lochlomond ; and then thy- 
self, Mary Fleming, the best dresser of tires that 
eFer busked the tresses of a Queen, and who would 
scorn to touch those of any woman of lower rank, — 
thou thyself shalt, for my love, twine them into the 
bride's tresses. — Look, my Fleming*, suppose them 
such clustered locks as those of our Catherine, they 
would not put shame upon thy skill." 

So saying, she passed her hand fondly over the 
head of her youthful favourite, while her more aged 
attendant replied despondently, << Alas I madam, 
your thoughts stray far from home." 

" They do, my Fleming," said the Queen ; " but 
is it well or kind in you to call them back ? — €rod 
.knows, they have kept the perch this night but too 
closely — Come, I will recall the gay vision, were it 
but to punish them. Yes, at that blithesome bridal, 
Mary herself shall forget the weight of sorrows, and 
the toil of state, and herself once more lead a mea- 
sure. — At whose wedding was it that we last danced, 
my Fleming ? I think care has troubled my memory 
— *yet something of it I should remember— -canst 
thou not aid me ? — I know thou canst." 

" Alas I madam," replied the lady^ 

" What I" said Mary, " wilt thou not help us so 
far ? this is a peevish adherence to thine own graver 
opinion, which holds our talk as folly. But thou 
art court-bred, and wilt well understand me when 
I say, the Queen commands Lady Fleming to tell 
lier where she led the last branle" 

With a face deadly pale, and a mien as if she 
were about to sink into the earth, the court-bred 
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dame, no longer daring* to refuse obedience, faltered 
out — " Gracious Lady — if my memory err not-— » 
it was at a masque in Holyrood — at the marriage 
of SBbastian." 

The unhappy Queen, who had hitherto listened 
witha melancholy smile, provoked by the reluctance 
with which the Lady Fleming brought outherstory^ 
at this ill' fated word interrupted her with a shriek 
so wild and loud that the vaulted apartment rang» 
and both Roland and Catherine sprung to their feet 
in the utmost terror and alarm. Meantime, Mary 
seemed, by the train of horrible ideas thus suddenly 
excited, surprised not only beyond self-command^ 
but for the moment beyond the verge of reason. 

^ Traitress I'' she said to the Lady Fleming, 
*^ thou wouldst slay thy sovereign — Call my French 
guards*»a moi ! a nun f me$ Frangais / — I am be«- 
set with traitors in mine own paJace — they have 
murdered my husband — Rescue I rescue I for the 
Queen of Scotland I" She started up from her dbair 
—-her features, late so exquisitely lovely in their 
paleness, now inflamed with the fury of frenzy, and 
resembling those of a Bellona. << We will take the 
field onrself," she said ; <^ warn the city — warn Lo- 
thian and Fife — ^saddle our Spanish barb — and bid 
French Paris see our petronel be charged I — Better 
to die at the head of our brave Scotsmen, like our 
grandfather at Flodden, }han of a broken heart, 
like our ill-starred father I" 

^< Be patient — ^be composed, dearest Sovereign T 
sud Catiierine ; and then addressing Lady Fleming 
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angrily, slie addecl, <^ How eould yon say aught that 
reminded her of her hushand ?*' 

The word reached the ear of the unhappy Prin- 
cessy who caught it up, speaking with great rapidity. 
*^ Husband I^-what husband? — Not his most Chris* 
tian Majesty — ^he is ill at ease — ^he cannot mount on 
horseback. — Not him of the Lennox — ^but it wa» 
the Duke of Orkney thou wbuldst say." 

<< For (rod's love, madam, be patient !" said the 
Lady Fleming. 

But the Queen's excited imagination could by no> 
entreaty be direrted from its course. << Bid him 
come hither to our aid," she said, << and bring with 
him his lambs, as he caUs them — Bowton, Hay of 
Talla, Black Ormiston, and his kinsman Hob — Fie I 
how swart they are, and how they smell of sulphur f 
What I dosetcid with Morton ? Nay, if the Douglas 
and the Hepburn hatch the complot together, the 
bird, when it breaks the shell, mdll scare Scotland^ 
Will it not, my Fleming ?" 

<< She grows wilder and wilder," said Fleming; 
^we have too many hearers forthese strangewords."^ 

<< Roland," said Catherine, '< in the name of God, 
begone I You cannot aid us here — Leave us to deal 
with her alone — Away — away I" 

She thrust him to the door of the anteroom ; yet 
even when he had entered that apartment, and shut 
the door, he could still hear the Queen talk in a 
loud and determined tone, as if giving forth orders^ 
until at length the voice died away in a feeble and 
continued lamentation. 

At this criais Catherine entered the anteroom. 
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^< Be not too anxious/' she said, ^^ the crisis is now 
over; hut keep the door fast — ^let no one enter 
until she is more composed.*' 

<< In the name of God, what does this mean ?"> 
said the page ; <' or what was there in the Lady 
Fleming*s words to excite so wild a transport ?" 

<< O, the Ladf Fleming, the Lady Fleming,'* 
said Catherine, repeating the words impatiently ; 
^< the Lady Fleming is a fool — she loves her mis- 
tress, yet knows so little how to e3q>res8 her love^ 
that were the Queen to ask her for very poison, she 
would deem it a point of duty not to resist her com- 
mands. I could have torn her starched head-tire 
from her formal head — The Queen should have as 
soon had the heart out of my hody, as the word Se- 
bastian out of my lips — That that piece of weaved 
tapestry should be a woman, and yet not have wit 
enough to tell a lie I" 

<< And what was this story of Sebastian ?" said 
the page. <^ By Heaven, Catherine, you are all 
riddles alike I" 

<< You are as great a fool as Fleming," returned 
the impatient maiden ; << know ye not, that on the 
night of Henry Damley's murder, and at the blow- 
ing up of the Kirk of Field, the Queen's absence 
was owing to her attending on a masque at Holy- 
rood, given by her to grace the marriage of this 
same Sebastian, who, himself a favoured servant, 
married one of her female attendants, who was near 
to. her person ?" 

*^ By Saint Giles," said the page, << I wonder not 
at her passion, but only marvel by what forgetful- 
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ness it was .that she could urge the Lady Fleming 
with such a question.** 

<< I cannot account for it/* said Catherine ; *' but 
it seems as if gpreat and violent gprief or horror some- 
times obscure the memory, and spread a cloud, like 
that of an exploding cannon, over the circumstances 
with which they are accompanied. But I may not 
stay here, where I came not to moralize with youi^ 
wisdom, but simply to cool my resentment against 
that unwise Lady Fleming, which I think hath now 
somewhat abated, so that I shall endure her pre- 
sence without any desire to damage either her curch 
or vasquine. Meanwhile, keep fast that door — I 
would not for my life that any of these heretics saw 
her in the unhappy state, which, brought on her as 
it has been by the success of their own diabolical 
plottings, they would not stick to call, in their snuf- 
fling cant, the judgment of Providence." 

She left the apartment just as the latch of the 
outward door was raised from without. But the 
bolt, which Roland had drawn on the inside, resisted 
the efforts of the person desirous to enter. << Who 
is there ?" said Graeme aloud. 

" It is I," replied the harsh and yet low voice 
of the steward Dryfesdale. 

" You cannot enter now," returned the youth. 

" And wherefore ?" demanded Dryfesdale, " see- 
ing I come but to do my duty, and enquire what 
mean the shrieks from the apartment of the Moab- 
itish woman. Wherefore, T say, 'since such is mine 
errand, can I not enter ?" ' 

<< Simply," replied the youth, << \^ecau8e the bolt 
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is drawn, and I have no fancy to undo it. J have 
the right side of the door to-day, as you had last 
night." 

" Thou art ill-advised, thou malapert boy," re- 
plied the steward, << to speak to me in such fashion ; 
but I shall inform my Lady of thine insolence." 

<< The insolence," said the page, ^^ is meant for 
thee only, in fair guerdon of thy discourtesy to me. 
For thy Lady's infoimation, I have answer more 
•courteous — you may say that the Queen is ill at 
«ase, and desires to be disturbed neither by yisits 
nor messages/' 

'< I conjure you, in the name of God," said the 
<»ld man, with more solemnity in his tone than he 
had hitherto used, <^ to let me know if her malady 
really gains power on her I" 

<^ She will have no aid at your hand, or at your 
Lady's — wherefore, begone, and trouble us no more 
^~we neither want, nor will accept of, aid at your 
hands." 

With this positive reply, the steward, grumbling 
and dissatisfied, returned down stairs. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

It is the curse of ktngs to be attended 

By slaves, who tdce their humours lor a wunat 

To break into the bloody house of lifc^ 

And on the winking of authority 

To understand a law. 

JTmg Jokm, 

The Lady of Loehleven sat alone in her cham- 
ber, endeayouring with sincere but imperfect zeal, 
to fix her eyes and her attention on the black-let- 
ter Bible which lay before her, bound in velvet and 
embroidery, and adorned with massive silver clasps 
and knosps. But she found her utmost e£Forts un- 
able to withdraw her mind from the resentful recol- 
lection of what had last night passed betwixt her 
and the Queen, in which the latter had with such 
bitter taunt reminded her of her early and long- 
repented transgression. 

«< Why," she said, " should I res^ait so deeply, 
that another reproaches me with that which I have 
never ceased to make matter of blushing to myself? 
and yet, why should this woman, who reaps — sat 
least, has reaped-^the fruits of my folly, and has 
Jostled my son aside from the throne, why should 
she, in the face of all my domestics, and of her own^ 
dare to upbraid me with my shame ? Is she not in 
my power ? Does she not fear me ? Ha I wily 
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tempter, I will wrestle with thee strongly, and with 
better suggestions than my own evil h^aji; can sup- 
ply 1" 

She again took up the sacred volume, and was 
endeayouring to fix her attention on its contents, 
when she was disturbed by a tap at the door of the 
room. It opened at her command, and the steward 
Dryfesdale entered, and stood before her with a 
gloomy and perturbed expression on his brow. 

« What has chanced, Dryfesdale, that thou look- 
est thiis ?" said his mistress — << Have there been 
evil tidings of my son, or of my grandchildren ?" 

" No, Lady," replied Dryfesdale, " but you were 
deeply insulted last night, and I fear me thou art 
as deeply avenged this morning — Where is the 
chaplain ?** 

<< What mean you by hints so dark, and a ques- 
tion so sudden ? The chaplain, as you weU know, is 
absent at Perth upon an assembly of the brethren." 

<< I care not," answered the steward ; " he is but 
a priest of Baal." 

" Dryfesdale," sud the Lady, sternly, " what 
meanest thou ? I have ever heard, that in the Low 
Countries thou didst herd with the Anabaptist 
preachers, those boars which tear up the vintage — 
But the ministry which suits me and my house must 
content my retainers." 

^< I would I had good ghostly counsel, though," 
replied the steward, not attending to his mistress's 
rebuke, and seeming to speak to himself. ^ << This 
woman of Moab" 
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^ Speak of her with reverence/' said the Lady ; 
« she is a king's daughter." 

<< Be it so/' replied Dryfesdale ; <^ she goes where 
tiiere is little difference betwixt her and a begg^'s 
diild — Mary of Scotland is dying." 

*^ Dying, and in my castle I" said the Lady, start- 
ing up in ahunn ; ^ of whaA disease, or by what ac- 
cident r 

*^ Bear patience. Lady. The ministry was mine." 

<< Thine, villain and traitor I^-how didst thou 
dare" 

*< I heard yon insulted. Lady — I heard you de* 
mand vengeance—-! promised yon should have it, 
and I now bring tidings of it.'' 

** Dryfesdale, I trust thou ravest ?" said the Lady. 

<< I rave not," replied the steward. << That which 
was written of me & million of years ere I saw the 
light, must be executed by me. She hath that in: 
her veins that, I fear me, will soon stop the springs^ 
of Ufe." 

*^ Cruel villain," exclaimed the Lady, << thou hast 
not poisoned her ?" 

'' And if I had," said Dryfesdale, << what does it 
so greatly merit ? Men bane vermin — ^why not rid 
them of their enemies so ? in Italy they will do it 
for a cruisuedor." 

** Cowardly ruffian, begone from my sight I" 

<< Think better of my zeal. Lady," said the stew- 
ard, << and judge not without looking around you. 
Lindesay, Ruthven, and your kinsman Morton, 
pdniarded Rizzio, and jyet you now see no blood on 
their embroidery— the Lord Semple stabbed the 
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Lord of Sanquhar—- does his bonnet sit a jot more 
avnry on his brow ? What noble lives in Scotland" 
who has not had a share, for policy or revenge, in 
some such dealing ?— -and who imputes it to them ? 
Be not cheated with names — a dagger or a draught 
work to the same end, and are little unlike — a glass 
phial imprisons the one, and a leathern sheath the 
other — one deals with the brain, the other sluices > 
the blood — Yet, I say not I gave aught to this lady." 

" What dost thou mean by thus dallying with 
me ?" said the Lady ; << as thou wouldst save thy- 
neck from the rope it merits, tell me the whole truth 
of this story — ^thou hast long been known a danger- 
ous man." 

<< Ay, in my master's service I can be cold and 
sharp as my sword. Be it known to you, that, when 
last on shore, I consulted with a woman of skill and 
power, called Nicneven, of whom the country has 
rung for some brief time past. Fools asked her for 
charms to make them beloved, misers for means to 
increase their store ; some demanded to know the 
future — an idle wish, since it cannot be altered; 
others would have an explanation of the past — idler 
still, since it cannot be recalled. I heard their que- 
ries with scorn, and demanded the means of aven- 
ging myself of a deadly enemy, for I gprow old, and 
may trust no longer to Bilboa blade. She gave me 
a packet — Mix that, said she, with any liquid, and 
thy vengeance is complete." 

<< Villain I and you mixed it with the food of this 
imprisoned lady, to the dishonour of tjiy master's 
house ?" 
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^< To redeem the insulted honour of my master^s 
honse, I mixed the contents of the packet with the 
jar of succory-water : They seldom fail to drain it, 
and the woman loves it over aU." 

<< It was a work of hell/' said the Lady Loch- 
leyen, << hoth the asking and the granting. — Away, 
wretched man, let us see if aid l^e yet too late I'' 

'< They will not admit us, madam, save we enter 
by force — I have been twice at the door, but can 
obtain no entrance." 

^< We will beat it level with the ground, if need- 
ful — And> hold — summon Randal hither instantly. 
— Randal, here is a foul and evil chance befallen 
— send o£F a boat instantly to Kinross, the Cham- 
berlain Luke Lundin is said to have skill — Fetch 
o£P, too, that foul witch Nicneven ; she shall first 
counteract her own spell, and then be burnt to 
ashes in the island of Saint Serf. Away, away — 
Tell them to hoist sail and ply oar, as ever iJiey 
would have good of the Douglas's hand I'' 

<< Mother Nicneven will not be lightly found, 
or fetched hither on these conditions," answered 
Dr3rfesdale. 

<< Then grant her full assurance of safety — Look 
to it, for thine own life must answer for this lady's 
recovery." 

<< I might have guessed that," said Dryfesdale, 
sullenly ; << but it is my comfort I have avenged 
mine own cause, as well as yours. She hath sco£Fed 
and scripped at me, and encouraged her saucy mi- 
nion of a page to ridicule my sti£P gait and slow. 
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speecli. I felt it borne in upon me that I was ta 
be avenged on them." 

" Go to the western turret/* said the Lady, ^^ andl 
remain there in ward until we see how this gear 
will terminate. I know thy resolved disposition — 
thou wilt not attempt escape." 

<< Not were the walls of the turret of egg-shells^ 
and the lake sheeted with ice/' said Dryfesdale. 
^< I am well taught, and strong in belief, that mai» 
does nought of himself ; he is but the foam on the 
billow, which rises, bubbles, and bursts, not by it» 
own e£Port, but by the mightier impulse of fate 
which urges him. Yet, Lady, if I may advise, amid 
this seal for the life of the Jezebel of Scotland, for<> 
get not what is due to thine own honour, and keep 
the matter secret as you may/' 

So saying, the gloomy ^talist turned from her^ 
and stalked off with sullen composure to the place 
of confinement allotted to him. 

His lady caught at his last hint, and only express-* 
ed her fear that the prisoner had partaken of some 
unwholesome food, and was dangerously ill. The 
castle was soon alarmed and in confusion. Randal 
was dispatched to the shore to fetch off Lundin, 
with such remedies as could counteract poison ; and 
with farther instructions to bring Mother Nicneven^ 
if she could be found, with full power to pledge 
the Lady of Lochleven's word for her safety. 

Meanwhile the Lady of Lochleven herself held 
parley at the door of the Queen's apartment, and 
in vain urged the page to undo it. 

<< Foolish boy I" she said; << thine own life and thy 
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Lady*s are at stake — Open, I say, or we will cause 
the door to be broken down." 

^< I may not open tke door without my royal 
mistress's orders," answered Roland; <<she has been 
very ill, and now she slumbers-— if you wake her 
by using yiol^iee, let the oonsequence be on you 
and your followers." 

" Was ever woman in a strait so fearful 1" ex- 
claimed the Lady of Lochleven — <^ At least, thou 
rash boy, beware that no one tastes the food, but 
•especially the jar of succory-water." 

She th&a. hastened to the turret, wkere Dryfes* 
dale had c<Mraposedly resigned himself to imprison* 
■ment. She found him reading, and demanded of 
iuDii, <^ Was thy fell potion of speedy operation ?'* 

" Slow," answered the steward. " The hag ask- 
«d me wkich I <^ose — I told her I loyed a slow and 
^igare revenge. Revenge, said I, is the highest-fla- 
Toured draught which man tastes upon earth, and 
lie should sip it by little and little — not drain it up 
sgreedily at once." 

^Against whom, unhappy man, couldst thou 
aeurish so fell a revenge ?" 

*^ I had many objects, but the chief was that in- 
Boleiat page." 

<< The boy ! — ^thou inhuman man," exclaimed the 
lady ; <' what could he do to deserve thy malice ?'* 

** He rose in your favour, and you graced him 
with your commissions — ^that was one thing. He 
rose in that of George Douglas also— that was 
Mother. He was the favourite of the Calvinistic 
Henderson, who hated me because my spirit dis- 
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owns a separated priesthood. The Moahitish Queen 
held him dear — ^winds from each opposing point 
blew in his favour — ^the old servitor of your house 
was held lightly among ye — above all, from the first 
time I saw his face, I longed to destroy him." 
" What fiend have I nurtured in my house I" re- 

' plied the Lady. " May God forgive me tlie sin of 
having given thee food and raiment I" 

<< You might not choose, Lady," answered the 
steward. " Long ere this castle was builded— ay, 
long ere the islet which sustains it reared its head 
above the blue water,. I was destined to be your 
faithful slave, and you to be my ungrateful mis- 
tress. Remember you not when I plunged amid the 
victorious French, in the time of this lady's mother, 
«nd brought ofi^ your husband, when those who had 
hung at the same breasts with him dared not at- 
tempt the rescue? — Remember how I plunged into 
the lake when your grandson's skifi^ was overtaken 
by the tempest, boarded, and steered her safe to the 
land. Lady — ^the servant of a Scottish baron is he 
who regards not his own life, or that of any other, 
save his master. And, for the death of the woman, 
I had tried the potion on her sooner, had not Master 
George been her taster. Her death — ^would it not 
be the happiest news that Scotland ever heard ? Is 
she not of the bloody Guisian stock, whose sword 
was so often red with the blood of God's saints ? Is 
she not the daughter of the wretched tyrant James, 

%rhom Heaven cast down fropi his kingdom, and his 

pride, even as the king of Babylon was smitten ?" 

<< Peace, villain I" said the Lady-- a thousand va- 
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.ried recollections thronging on her mind at the men- 
tion of her royal lover's name ; << Peace, and disturb 
not the ashes of the dead — of the royal, of the un- 
happy dead. Read thy Bible ; and may God grant 
thee to avail thyself better of its contents than thou 
hast yet done 1" She departed hastily, and as she 
reached the next apartment, the tears rose to her 
eyes so hastily, that she was compelled to stop and 
use her kerchief to dry them. << I expected not this,*' 
she said, '< no more than to have drawn water from 
the hard flint, or sap from a withered tree. I saw 
with a dry eye the apostacy and shame of George 
Douglas, the hope of my son's house— the child of 
my love; and yet I now weep for him who has so 
long lain in his grave — for him to whom I owe it, 
that his daughter can make a scoffing and a jest of 
my name I But she is his daughter — ^my heart, hard- 
ened against her for so many causes, relents when 
a glance of her eye places her father unexpectedly 
•before me-— and, as often, her likeness to that true 
daughter of the house of Guise, her detested mother, 
has again confirmed my resolution. But she must 
not — ^must not die in my house, and by so foul a 
practice. Thank God, the operation of the potion 
is slow, and may be counteracted. I will to her 
apartment once more. But O I that hardened vil- 
lain, whose fidelity we held in such esteem, and had 
such high proof of I What miracle can unite so much 
wickedness, and so much truth, in one bosom I" 

The Lady of Lochleven was not aware how faf 
minds of a certain gloomy and determined cast by 
nature, may be warped by a keen sense of petty in- 
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juries and insults, combining with tlie lo¥e of gain, 
and sense of self-interest, and amalgamated with the 
crude, wild, and indigested fanatical opinions which 
this man had gathered among the crazy sectaries of 
Germany ; or how far the doctrinesof fatalism, which 
he had embraced so decidedly, sear the human con- 
science, by representing our actions as the result of 
inevitable necessity. 

During her visit to the prisoner, Roland had com- 
municated to Catherine the tenor of the conversa- 
tion he had had with her at the door of the apart- 
ment. The quick intelligence of that lively maiden 
instantly comprehended the outline of what was be- 
lieved to have happened, but her prejudices hurried 
her beyond the truth. 

<< They meant to have poisoned us,*' she exclaim- 
ed in horror, << and there stands the fatal liquor 
which should have done the deed I — Ay, as soon as 
Douglas ceased to be our taster, our food was likely 
to be fatally seasoned. Thou, Roland, who shouldst 
have made the essay, wert readily doomed to die 
with us. O, dearest Lady Fleming, pardon, pardon, 
for the injuries I said to you in my anger — your 
words were prompted by Heaven to save our lives, 
and especially that of the injured Queen. But what 
have we now to do ? that old crocodile of the lake 
will be presently back to shed her hypocritical tears 
over our dying agonies. — Lady Fleming, what shall 
we do ?" 

<< Our Lady help us in our need I" she replied ; 
<< how should I tell ? — ^unless we were to make our 
plaint to the Regent." 
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<< Make onr plaint to the devil," said Catberine, 
impatiently, *' and accuse his dam at the foot of his 
Iraming throne I — The Queen still sleeps — we must 
gain time. The poisoning hag* must not know her 
«dieme has miscarried ; the old enrenomed spider 
has hut too many ways of mending her broken web. 
— The jar of succory- water," said -she-— <' Roland, 
if thou be'st a man, help me — empty the jar on the 
chimney or from the window — ^make such waste 
among the viands as if we had made our usual meal, 
aikd leave the fragments on cup and porringer, but 
taste nothing as thou lovest thy life. I will sit by 
the Queen, and tell her, at her waking, in what a 
fearful pass we stand. Her sharp wit and ready 
spirit will teadi us what is best to be done. Mean- 
while, till farther notice, observe, Roland, that the 
Queen is in a state of torpor — that Lady Fleming 
is indisposed — that character" (speaking in a lower 
lone) << will suit her best, and save her wils some la- 
bour in vain. I am not so much indisposed, thoa 
understandest." 

" And I ?" said the page 

" You ?" replied Catherine, " you are quite well 
-.-who thinks it worth while to poison puppy-dog^ 
er pages ?" 

« Does this levity become the time ?" asked the 
page. 

<< It does, it does," answered Catherine Seyton ; 
*^ if the Queen approves, I see plainly how this dis- 
concerted attempt may do us good service." 

She went to work while she spoke, eagerly as- 
sisted by Roland. The breakfast table soon display*^ 
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ed the appearance as if the meal had been eaten as 
usual ; and the ladies retired as softly as possible 
into the Queen's sleeping apartment. At a nevr 
summons of the Lady Lochleven, the page undid 
the door, and admitted her into the anteroom, asking 
Iter pardon for having withstood her, alleging in 
excuse, that the Queen had fallen into a heavy- 
slumber since she had broken her fast. 

<< She has eaten and drunken, then ?** said the 
Lady of Lochleven. 

" Surely," replied the page, " according to her 
Orace's ordinary custom, unless upon the fasts of 
the church." 

<' The jar," she said, hastily examining it, << it is 
empty — drank the Lady Mary the whole of this 
water ?" 

<' A large part, madam ; and I heard the Lady 
Catherine Sey ton jestingly upbraid the Lady Mary 
Fleming with having taken more than a just share 
of what remained, so that but little fell to her own 
lot." 

<' And are they well in health ?" said the Lady 
of Lochleven. 

'< Lady Fleming," said the page, << complains of 
lethargy, and looks duller than usual; and the Lady 
Catherine of Seyton feels her head somewhat more 
giddy than is her wont." 

He raised his voice a little as he said these words, 
to apprise the ladies of the part assigned to each of 
them, and not, perhaps, without the wish of convey- 
ing to the ears of Catherine the page-like jest which 
lurked in the allotment. 
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<< I will enter the Qneen'g cliamber/' said the Lady 
Lochleven ; *^ my business is express." 

As she advanced to the door, the voice of Cathe- 
rine Seyton was heard from within — << No one can 
enter here — the Queen sleeps/' 

<< I will not be controlled, young lady/' replied 
the Lady of Lochleven ; <' there is, I wot, no inner 
bar, and I will enter in your despite." 

^< There is, indeed, no inner bar," answered Oa* 
therine, firmly, << but there are the staples where 
that bar should be ; and into those staples have I 
thrust mine arm, like an ancestress of your own, 
when, better employed than the Douglasses of our 
days, she thus defended the bedchamber of her sove- 
reign against murderers. Try your force, then, 
and see whether a Seyton cannot rival in courage 
a maiden of the house of Douglas." 

'< I dare not attempt the pass at such risk," said 
the Lady of Lochleven : << Strange, that this Prin- 
cess, with all that justly attaches to her as blame- 
worthy, should preserve such empire over the minds 
of her attendants I — Damsel, I give thee my honour 
that I come for the Queen's safety and advantage. 
Awaken her, if thou lovesther, and pray her leave 
that I may enter — I will retire from the door the 
whilst." 

<< Thou wilt not awaken the Queen ?" said the 
Lady Fleming. 

" What choice have we ?" said the ready-witted 
maiden, << unless you deem it better to wait till the 
-Lady Lochleven herself plays lady of the bedcham- 
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foer. Her fit of patience will not last long, and the 
ijueen must be pr^ared to meet her/' 

<< But thou wilt bring back her Grace's fit by thas 
disturbing her." 

" Heaven forbid I" replied Catherine ; << but if so, 
it must pass for an effect of the poison. I hope bet- 
ter things, and that the Queen will be able when 
she wakes to form her own judgment in this terrible 
crisis. Meanwhile, do thou, dear Lady Fleming, 
practise to look as dull and heavy as the alertness 
of thy spirit will permit." 

Catherine kneeled by the side of the Queen's bed, 
and, kissing her hand repeatedly, succeeded at last 
in awakening without alarming her. She seemed 
surprised to find that she was ready dressed, but 
«ate up in her bed, and appeared so perfectly com- 
posed, that Catherine Seyton, without farther pre- 
amble, judged it safe to inform her of the predica- 
ment in which they were placed. Mary turned pale, 
and crossed herself again and again, when she heard 
die imminent danger in which she had stood. But, 
like the Ulysses of Homer, 



■" Hardly waking yet, 



Sprung in her mind the momentary wit," 

and she at once understood her situation, with the 
dangers and advantages that attended it. 

<< We cannot do better," she said, after her hasty 
conference with Catherine, pressing her at the same 
time to her bosom, and kissing her forehead ; <^ we 
<»nnot do better than to follow the scheme so hi^ 
pily devised by thy quick wit and bold a£Pection« 
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Undo the door to the latdj Lochleven-- She shall 
meet her match in art, though not in perfidy. Fie* 
laingy draw dose the curtain, and get thee hehind 
it — ^thou art a better tire-woman than an actress ; 
do hut breathe heavily, and, if thou wilt, groan 
slightly, and it will top thy part. Hark I they come» 
Now, Catherine of Medicis, may thy spirit inspire 
TDBy for a cold northern brain is too blunt for this 
scene I" 

Ushered by Catherine Seyton, and stepping a» 
light as she could, the Lady Lochleven was shown 
into the twilight apartment, and conducted to the 
side of the couch, where Mary, pallid and exhaust^ 
ed from a sleepless night, and the subsequent agi* 
tation of the morning, lay extended so listlessly as 
might well confirm the worst fears of her hostess* 

<< Now, God forgive us our sins I" said the Lady 
of Lochleren, forgetting her pride, and throwing 
herself on her knees by the side of the bed ; <' it is 
too true — she is murdered 
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*^ Who is in the chamber ?" said Mary, as if 
awaking from a heavy sleep. *^ Seyton, Fleming, 
where are you? I heard a strange voice. Who 
waits ?— Call Courcelles." 

" Alas I her memory is at Holyrood, though her 
body is at Lochleven^— Forgive, madam,'' continued 
the Lady, << if I call your attention to me — I am 
Margaret Erskine, of the house of Mar,by marriage 
Lady Douglas of Lochleven." 

<< O, our gentle hostess," answered the Queen^ 
*< who hath such care of our lodgings and of our 
diet— -We cumber you too much and too long, goo4 
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Lady of Lochleven ; but we now trust your task 
of hospitality is weilnigh ended/' 

<< Her words go like a knife through my heart/' 
said the Lady of Lochleven — ^* With a breaking 
hearty I pray your Grace to tell me what is your 
ailment, that aid may be had, if there be yet time ?" 

<< Nay, my ailment," replied the Queen, << is no- 
thing worth telling, or worth a leech's notice — ^my 
limbs feel heavy — ^my heart feels cold — a prisoner's 
limbs and heart are rarely otherwise — fresh air, me- 
thinks, and freedom, would soon revive me ; but as 
the Estates have ordered it, death alone can break 
my prison-doors." 

« Were it possible, madam," said the Lady, << that 
your liberty could restore your perfect health, I 
would myself encounter the resentment of the Re- 
gent — of my son. Sir William — of my whole friends, 
rather than you should meet your fate in this cas- 
tle I" 

<< Alas I madam," said the Lady Fleming, who 
conceived the time propitious to show that her own 
address had been held too lightly of ; << it is but 
trying what good freedom may work upon us ; for 
myself, I think a free walk on the greensward would 
do me much good at heart." 

The Lady of Lochleven rose from the bedside, 
and darted a penetrating look at the elder valetudi- 
nary. " Are you so evil disposed, Lady Fleming ?" 

<< Evil disposed indeed, madam," replied the court 
dame, << and more especially since breakfast." 

<< Help I help!" exclaimed Catherine, anxious to 
break o£P a conversation which boded her schemes 
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no good ; << help ! I say, help I the Qneen ig about 
to pass away. Aid her, Lady Lochleven, if yoa be 
a woman V 

The Lady hastened to support the Queen's head, 
who, turning her eyes towards her with an air of 
great languor, exclaimed, << Thanks, my dearest 
Lady of Lochleren — ^notwithstanding some passa- 
ges of late, I have never misconstrued or misdoubt- 
ed your affection to our house. It was proved, as 
I have heard, before I was bom." 

The Lady Lochleven sprung from the floor, on 
which she had again knelt, and having paced the 
apartment in great disorder, flung open the lattice, 
as if to get air. 

<< Now, Our Lady forgive me !" said Catherine 
to herself. << How deep must the love of sarcasm 
be implanted in the breasts of us women, since the 
Queen, with all her sense, will risk ruin rather than 
rein in her wit V* She then adventured, stooping 
over the Queen's person, to press her arm with her 
hand, saying, at the same time, << For God's sake, 
madam, restrain yourself I" 

^< Thou art too forward, maiden," said the Queen; 
but immediately added, in a low whisper, << For- 
give me, Catherine ; but when I felt the hag's mur- 
derous hands busy about my head and neck, I felt 
such disgust and hatred, that I must have said some- 
thing, or died. But I will be schooled to better ha-- 
viour — only see that thou let her not touch me." 

<< Now, God be praised I" said the Lady Loch- 
leven, withdrawing her head from the window, << the 
boat comes as fast as sail and oar can send wood 
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througli water — It brings the leeck and a female—-^ 
certainlyy from the appearance, the very person I 
was in quest of. Were she but well out of thi» 
castle, with our honour safe, I would that she were 
on the top of the wildest mountain in Norway; or 
I would I had been there myself, ere I had under- 
taken this trust r* 

While she thus expressed herself, standing apart 
at one window, Roland Grseme, from the other, 
watched the boat bursting through the waters of 
the lake, which glided from its side in ripple and in 
foam* He, too, became sensible, that at the stem 
was seated the medical Chamberlain, clad in his 
black velvet cloak ; and that his own relative, Mag- 
dalen Grseme, in her assumed character of Mother 
Nicneven, stood in the bow, her hands clasped to- 
gether, and pointed towards the castle, and her at- 
titude, even at that distance, expressing enthusiastic 
eagerness to arrive at the landing-place. They 
arrived there accordingly ; and while the supposed 
witch was detained in a room beneath, the physi- 
cian was ushered to the Queen's apartment, which 
he entered with all due professional solenmity. Ca- 
therine had, in the meanwhile, fallen back from the 
Queen's bed, and taken an opportunity to whisper, 
to Roland, " Methinks, from the information of the: 
threadbare velvet cloak and the solemn beard, there 
would be little trouble in haltering yonder ass. But 
thy grandmother, Roland — thy grandmother's zeal 
will ruin us, if she get not a hint to dissemble." 

Roland, without reply, glided towards the door of 
the apartment^ crossed the parlour^ and safely en* 
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tered the antechamber ; but when he attempted to 
pass farther, the word << Back I Back I" echoed 
from one to the other, by two men armed with ca- 
rabines, convinced him that the Lady of Lochleven's 
suspicions had not, even in the midst of her alarms, 
been so far lulled to sleep as to omit the precaution 
of stationing sentinels on her prisoners. He was 
compelled, therefore, to return to the parlour, or 
audience- chamber, in which he found the Lady of 
the castle in conference with her learned leech. 

<< A truce with your cant phrase and your solemn 
foppery, Lundin,*' in such terms she accosted the 
man of art, '< and let me know instantly, if thou 
canst tell, whether this lady hath swallowed aught 
that is less than wholesome." 

" Nay, but, good lady — ^honoured patroness — to 
whom I am alike bondsman in my medical and 
official capacity, deal reasonably with me. If this, 
mine illustrious patient, will not answer a, question, 
saving with sighs and moans — ^if that other honour* 
able lady will do nought but yawn in my face when 
I enquire after the diagnostics — ^and if that other 
young damsel, who I profess is a comely maiden'* 

<< Talk not to me of comeliness or of damsels," 
said the Lady of Lochleven, << I say, are they evil* 
disposed ? — In one word, man, have they taken 
poison, ay or no ?" 

*^ Poisons, madam," said the learned leech, << are 
of various sorts. There is your animal poison, as 
the leptis maritmSy as mentioned by Dioscorides and 
Galen — there are mineral and semi-mineral poisons, 
as those compounded of sublimate regulus of anti- 
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mony, vitriol, flnd the asseniGal salts-^tliere ar9 
your poisoBS from lierb» and v^^tables^ as tJie 
aqoacymbaiariGeyOpiuiii, a^onitmn, cantharidas, and 
the like— there are also"— 

^< Now, out upon thee for a learned fool I and I 
myself am no better for eiq>ecting aia oracle firom< 
such a log," said the Lady. 

<< Nay, but if your ladyship will hare patience*--^ 
if I knew what food they have partaken of, or could, 
see but the remnants of what they have last eateiL 
-^'-for as to the external and internal symptoms, I 
can discover nought like ; for, as Gralen saith in hi»- 
second book de Antidotis'* — ^-^ 

^ Away, foci V* said the Lady ; ^ send me that 
hag hither ; she shall avouch what it was that sha 
hat^ given to the wretch Dryfesdale, or the pUnie- 
winks and thumbikins shall wrench it out of hec 
finger joints!" 

<< Art hath no enemy unless the ignorant," said 
the mortified Doctor ; veiling, however, has remark 
under the Latin version^ and stepping apart into a 
-eomer to watch the result. 

In a minute or two Magdalen GrsBme entered 
the apartment, dressed as we have described her at 
the revel, but with, her muffler thrown back, and 
all affectation of disguise. She was attended by 
two guards, of whose presence she did not seeni 
even to be conscious, and who followed her with an 
air of embarrassment and timidity, which was prob»> 
bly owing to their belief in her siq>ematural power^ 
coupled with the efiiect produced by her bold and 
imdaunted demeanour. She eonfronted the Lady of 
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lideUbeveiiywite^ seemed to endure ^thbigk disdam 
ila» confidence ef ker air and manner. 

^ Wretched woman V* said the Lady^afibar essays 
mg for a moment to bear her down^ before she 
addressed her, by the stately seYority of her look^ 
<< what was that powder which thou didst give to a 
servant of thi» house, by name Jasper Dry^dale, 
thai he might work out with it some slow and secret 
vra^eance ?«— -Confess its nature and properties, or, 
by the honour of Douglas, I give t^e to fire and 
«^e before the ran is lower I" 

<^ Alas V*^ said Magdalen Grsemeinr^ly, ** and 
when became a Douglas or a Douglas's man so un- 
ffundshed ef his means of revenge, that he should 
seek them at the hands of a poor and solitary wo«- 
man? The towers in which your captives pine away 
into unpitied graves, yet stand fast on their founda- 
tiiHus-*-the cvimes wrought ist them have not yet 
kirst their vaults asunder — ^your men have still 
their crossbows, pistolets, and daggers — ^why need 
yon seek to herbs or charms for the execution of 
your revenges ?*' 

" Hear me> feul hag," said the Lady of Loch<» 
leven, — << but what availss^akiag to thee? — Bring 
Ihryfesdale hither, and let them be confronted to* 
gether.'' 

^ Yott may spare year retainers the labour,'' re* 
plied Magdalen Grseme. ^< I came not here to be 
confronted with a base groom, nor to answer the 
interrogatories of James's heretical leman — I came 
ta speak with the Queen of ScothuNU— Give place 
there I" 
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And while the Lady of Lochleyen stood confound- 
ed at her boldness, and at the reproach she had cast 
upon herself, Magdalen Grseme strode past her into 
the bedchamber of the Queen, and, kneeling on the 
floor, made a salutation as if, in the Oriental fashion, 
she meant to touch the earth with her forehead. 

<< Hail, Princess I" she said, << hail, daughter of 
many a king, but graced above them all in that thou 
art called to suffer for the true faith! — hail to thee, 
the pure gold of whose crown has been tried in the 
seven-times heated furnace of affliction — ^hear the 
comfort which God and Our Lady send thee by the 
mouth of thy unworthy servant. — But first" — and 
stooping her head she crossed herself repeatedly, 
and, still upon her knees, appeared to be rapidly 
reciting some formula of devotion. 

<< Seize her, and drag her to the massy-more ! — 
To the deepest dungeon with the sorceress, whose 
master, the Devil, could alone have inspired her 
with boldness enough to insult the mother of Dou- 
glas in his own castle I'' 

Thus spoke the incensed Lady of Lochleven, but 
the physician presumed to interpose. 

<' I pray of you, honoured madam, she be per- 
mitted to take her course without interruption. 
Peradventure we shall learn something concerning 
the nostrum she hath ventured, contrary to law and 
the rules of art, to adhibit to these ladies, through 
the medium of the steward Dryfesdale.*' 

*^ For a fool," replied the Lady of Lochleven, 
<< thou hast counselled wisely — I will bridle my^ 
resentment till their conference be over." 
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<< God forbid, honoured lady/' said Doctor Lun- 
din, << that you should suppress it longer — ^nothing 
may more epdanger the frame of your honoured 
body ; and truly, if there be witchcraft in this, mat- 
ter, it is held by the vulgar, and even by solid au- 
thors on Demonology, that three scruples of the 
ashes of the witch, when she hath been well and 
carefully burnt at a stake, is a grand Oathoiicon 
in such matter, even as they prescribe crinis canis 
rabidiy a hair of the dog that bit the patient, in cases 
of hydrophobia. I warrant neither treatment, being 
out of the reg^ar practice of the schools ; but, in 
the present case, there can be little harm in trying 
the conclusion upon this old necromancer and quack- 
salver — Jiat experimentum (as we say) in corpore 
viliJ* 

^< Peace, fool !" said the Lady, " she is about to 
speak." 

At that moment Magdalen Grseme arose from her 
knees, and turned her countenance on the Queen, 
at the same time advancing her foot, extending her 
arm, and assuming the mien and attitude of a Sibyl 
in frenzy. As her grey hair floated back from be- 
neath her coif, and her eye gleamed fire from under 
its shaggy eyebrow, the efl^ect of her expressive, 
though emaciated features, was heightened by*an 
enthusiasm approaching to insanity, and her appear- 
ance struck with awe all who were present. Her 
eyes for a time glanced wildly around, as if seek- 
ing for something to aid her in collecting her powers 
of expression, and her lips had a nervous and qui- 
vering motion, as those of one who would fain speak^ 
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yet rejects as itiadeqnate the words Which present 
themselves. Mary herself -caught the infection aft 
if hy a sort of magnetic influence, and raising heis 
self from her hed, without heing ahle to withdraw 
her eyes from those of Magdalen, waited as if for 
the oracle of a Pythoness. She waited not long ; 
for no sooner had the enthusiast collected herself 
than her gaze hecame intensely steady, her features 
assumed a determin'ed energy, and when she began 
to speak, the words flowed from her with a profuse 
fluency, which might have passed for inspiration, and 
which, perhaps, she herself mistook for sudi. 

<< Arise," she said, << Queen of France and of 
SiUgland I Arise, lioness of Scotland, and be not 
dismayed, though the note of the hunters have en* 
circled thee I Stoop not to feign with the false ones^ 
whom thou shalt soon meet in the field. The issue 
of battle is with the God of armies, but by battle 
thy cause shall be tried. Lay aside, then, the art» 
of lower mortals, and assume those which become 
a Queen I True defender of the only true faith, the 
armoury of heaven is open to thee I Faithful daugh-» 
ter of the Church, take the keys of St Peter, to bind 
and to loose I — ^Royal Princess of the land, take the 
sword of St Paul, to smite and to shear I There is 
darkness in thy destiny >-^but not in these towers, 
not under the rule of their haughty mistress, shall 
that destiny be closed — In other lands the lioness 
may crouch to the power of the tigress, but not in 
her own— not in Scotland shall the Queen of Scot- 
land long remain captive — ^nor is the fate of the 
Viyynl Stewart in the hands of the traitor Douglas. 
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Let the Lady of Loohleyen double her bolts and 
deepen her duBgeons, they shall not retun thee ■ . 
teach element shall give thee its assistance ere thou 
«halt continue captive— ^the land shall lend its earth- 
quakes, the water its waves, the air its tempests, 
die fire its devouring flames, to desolate this house, 
rather than it shall continue the place of thy cap- 
tivity. — Hear this and tremble, ail ye who %ht 
against the light, for she «ays it, to whom it hath 
been assured V 

She was silent, and the astonished physician said, 
<< If there was ever an JSnergtimeney or possessed 
Demmiiac, in our days, there is a devil speakmg 
with that woman's tongue I" 

^< Pra6ftioe,"-8aid the Lady of Lodbleven, recover- 
ing her surprise ; ^< here is all practice and impos- 
ture— To the dungeon with her I" 

^ Lady of Locbleven," said Mary, arising from 
her bed, and coming forward wi& her wonted dig- 
nity, ** ere you make arrest on any one in our pre- 
sence, hear me but one word. I have done yon 
some wrong — I believed you privy to the murder- 
ous purpose of your vassal, and I deceived you in 
suffering you to believe it had taken effect. I did 
you wrong, Lady of Lochleven, for I perceive your 
purpose to aid me was sincere. We tasted not of 
the liquid, nor are we now sick, save that we lan- 
guish for our freedom." 

<< It is avowed like Mary of Scotland," said Mag- 
dalen Greeme ; '' and know, besides, that had the 
Queen drained the draught to the dregs, it was 
harmless as the water from a sainted spring. Trow 
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ye, proud woman," she added, addressing herself to 
the Lady of Lochleven, " that I — I — ^would have 
been the wretch to put poison in the hands of a 
servant or vassal of the house of Lochleven, know- 
ing whom that house contained ? as soon would I 
have furnished drug to slay my own daughter I" 

<< Am I thps bearded in mine own castle ?" said 
the Lady ; << to the dungeon with her I — she shall 
abye what is due to the vender of poisons and prac- 
tiser of witchcrafts." 

<< Yet hear me for an instant, Lady of Lochle- 
ven," said Mary ; << and do you," to Magdalen, << be 
silent at my command. — Your steward, lady, has 
by confession attempted my life, and those of my 
household, and this woman hath done her best to 
save them, by furnishing him with what was harm- 
less, in place of the fatal drugs which he expected. 
Methinks I propose to you but a fair exchange, 
when I say I forgive your vassal with all my heart, 
and leave vengeance to God, and to his conscience, 
so that you also forgive the boldness of this woman 
in your presence ; for we trust you do not hold it as 
a crime, that she substituted an innocent beverage 
for the mortal poison which was to have drenched 
our cup." 

<< Heaven forefend, madam," said the Lady, << that 
I should account that a crime which saved the house 
of Douglas from a foul breach of honour and hospi- 
tality ! We have written to our son touching our 
vassal's delict, and he must abide his doom, which 
wiU most likely be death. Touching this woman, 
her trade is damnable by Scripture, and is mortally 
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punished by the wise laws of our ancestry — she also 
must abide her doom." 

<< And have I then/' said the Queen, << no claim 
on the house of Lochleven for the wrong I have so 
nearly sufiPered within their walls ? I ask but in 
requital, the life of a frail and aged woman, whose 
brain, as yourself may judge, seems somewhat 
affected by years and suffering." 

<< If the Lady Mary," replied the inflexible Lady 
of Lochleven, << hath been menaced with wrong in 
the house of Douglas, it may be regarded as some 
compensation, that her complots have cost that house 
the exile of a valued son." 

<< Plead no more forme, my gracious Sovereign," 
said Mi^dalen Greeme, << nor abase yourself to ask 
so much as a grey hair of my head at her hands. 
I knew the risk at which I served my Church and 
my. Queen, and was ever prompt to pay my poor 
life as the ransom. It is a comfort to think, that 
in slaying me, or in restraining my freedom, or even 
in injuring that single grey hair, the house, whose 
honour she boasts so highly, will have filled up the 
measureof their shame by the breach of their solenm 
written assurance of safety." — And taking from her 
bosom a paper, she handed it to the Queen. 

<< It is a solemn assurance of safety in life and 
limb," said Queen Mary, << with space to come and 
go, under the hand and seal of the Chamberlain of 
Kinross, granted to Magdalen Grseme, commonly 
II^ called Mother Nicneven, in consideration of her con- 

senting to put herself, for the space of twenty-four 
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boars, if required, within the iron gate of the Castit 
of Lochleven." 

*^ Knare t" said the Lady, taming to the Cham- 
berlain, << how dared yon grant her such a protee* 
tion ?" 

<< It was by yonr Ladyship's orders, transmitted 
by Randal, as he can bear witness," replied Doctor 
Lnndin ; << nay, I am only like the pharmacopolist, 
who compoands the drugs after the order of the 
mediciner/' 

<< I remember — I remember," answered the Lady; 
^ but I meant the assurance only to be used in case, 
by residing in another jurisdiction, she could not 
bave been apprehended under our warrant." 

^< Nerertheless," said the Queen, << the Lady of 
Loohleyen is bound by the action of her deputyin 
•granting the assurance." 

^ Madam," replied the Lady, << the house of Dou- 
glas have never broken their safe-conduct, and ne- 
Ter wiU — ^toodeeply did they sufPer by such a breadk 
of trust, exercisedon themselves, when yonriGrace's 
(ancestor, the second James, in defiance of the rigfata 
iof hospitality, and of his own written assurance o£ 
safety, poniarded the brave Earl of Douglas with 
his own hand, and within two yards of the social 
l)oard, at which he had just before sat the King of 
Bootland's honoured guest." 

** Methinks," said the Queen, carelessly, ** in con^ 
fiideration of so very recent and enormous a trage- 
dy, which I think ovly chanced some six-score years 
agone, the Douglasses should have shown them- 
selves less tenacious of the company of their sove* 
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MgnSf than yon, Lady of LochleToiii veem to be of 



mine." 



« Let Randal/' said the Lady^^'take the hag back 
to Kinross, and set her at fioll liberty, distiharging 
ber from onr bomids in fntnre, on peril of her 
bead.*— And let your wisdom," to the Chamberlain,. 
** keep her company. And fear not for yonr oh»- 
nMSter, though I send yon in snob company ; for, 
granting her to be a witch, it would be a waste of 
fiigots to bum you for a wizard." 

The crestfallen Chamberlain was preparing to 
depart ; but Magdalen Graeme, collecting herself, 
WIS about to reply, when the Queen interposed, 
saying, " <€keod motiier, we heartily thank you for 
your unfeigned zeal towards our person, and prey 
you, as our liege-woman, that you abstain from 
whateyer may lead you into pexsonal danger ; and, 
farther, it is our will that you dqiart without a word 
of farther parley with any one in this castle. For 
thy present guerdon, take this small reHquary*-*it 
was given to us by our unde the Cardinal, and hath 
bad the benediction of the Holy -Father himself;—^ 
and now depart in peace and in silence. — ^For you, 
learned sir," continued the Queen, advancing to the 
Doctor, who made bis re verenee in a manner doubly 
embanassed, by the awe of the Queen's presence, 
which made him fear to do too little, and by the 
apprehension of his lady's displeasure, in case he 
should chance to do too much,— «<< for you, learned 
sir, as it was not your faolt, though surely our own 
good fortune, that we did not need your skill at this, 
time, it would not become us, however circumstaiK^ 
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ced, to su£Fer our leech to leave us without such 
guerdou as we can offer." 

With these words, and with the grace which 
never forsook her, though, in the present case, there 
might lurk under it a little gentle ridicule, she 
offered a small embroidered purse to the Chamber- 
lain, who, with extended hand and arched back, his 
learned face stooping until a physiognomist might 
have practised the metoposcopical science upon it, 
as seen from behind betwixt his gambadoes, was 
about to accept of the professional recompense of- 
fered by so fair as well as illustrious an hand. But 
the Lady interposed, and, regarding the Chamber- 
lain, said aloud, <' No servant of our house, without 
instantly relinquishing that character, and incurring 
withal our highest displeasure, shall dare receive 
any gratuity at the hand of the Lady Mary.'' 

Sadly and slowly the Chamberlain raised his de- 
pressed stature into the perpendicular attitude, and 
left the apartment dejecte^y, followed by Magda- 
len Grseme, after, with mute but expressive gesture, 
she had kissed the reliquary with which the Queen 
had presented her, and raising her clasped hands 
and uplifted eyes towards Heaven, had seemed to 
entreat a benediction upon the royal dame. As she 
left the castle, and went towards the quay where the 
boat lay, Roland Grseme, anxious to communicate 
with her if possible, threw himself in her way, and 
might have succeeded in exchanging a few words 
with her, as she was guarded only by the dejected 
Chamberlain and his halberdiers, but she seemed 
to have taken, in its most strict and literal accepta- 
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tion, the command to be silent which she had re- 
ceived from the Queen ; for, to the repeated signs 
of her grandson, she only replied by laying her fin- 
ger on her lip. Dr Lundin was not so reserved. 
Regret for the handsome gratuity, and for the com- 
pulsory task of self-denial imposed on him, had 
grieved the spirit of that worthy officer and learned 
mediciner— << Even thus, my friend," said he, squee- 
zing the page's hand as he hade him farewell, << is 
merit rewarded. I came to cure this unhappy lady 
»-4ind I profess she well deserves the trouble, for, 
say what they will of her, she hath a most winning 
manner, a sweet voice, a gracious smile, and a most 
majestic wave of her hand. If she was not poison- 
ed, say, my dear Master Roland, was that fault of 
mine, I being ready to cure her if she had ? — and 
now I am denied the permission to accept my well- 
earned honorarium — O Galen ! O Hippocrates I is 
the graduate's cap and doctor's scarlet brought to 
this pass I Frustra faJdganvus remediis cegros /" 

He wiped his eyes, stepped on the gunwale, and 
the boat pushed off from the shore, and went mer- 
rily across the lake, which was dimpled by the sum- 
mer wind.* 

* Note^ p. 888. Supposed Conspiracy against the Life of 
Mary. 
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NOTE TO CHAPTER XII. 



Note^p* 2S7.-<-S(rFrosB]> CowspiftAor AaAiysr vhm Life 

or Maxtp 



A romanoer, to use a Scottish phraae^ wants but a hair to makt 
« tether of. The whole detail of the steward's supposed conspi- 
racy agidnst the life of Mary, is grounded upon an erpression in 
#ne*of her lettars, which affirms^ that Jaspet Dryftsdale^ oneof 
the Laird of Lodileyen's servants, had threatened to mnrdsr 
William Douglas, (for his share in the Qjueen's escape,) and 
averred that he would plant a dagger in Mary's own hearts— 
Chalmsks's Lift of Queen Mary, toL i. p. 878« 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

Death distant ?^No» alas ! he*s ever witb as. 
And shakes the dart at us in all our acting! : 
He lurks within our cup, while we*re in health; 
Sits by oar sick-bed, mocks our medicines; 
VTe cannot walk, or sit, or ride, or trave!. 
But Death is by to seize us when ho lists. 

The Spanish Father, 

From the agitating scene in the Queen's pre- 
sence-chamber, the Lady of Lochleven retreated to 
her own apartment, and ordered the steward to be 
called before her. 

<< Have they not disarmed thee^ Dryfesdale ?" she 
«ud, on seeing him enter, accoutred, as usual, with 
4iword and dagger. 

^ No I'' replied the old man ; *^ how should they ? 
—-Your ladyship, when you commanded me to 
ward, said nouglU; of laying down my arms ; and, I 
think, none of your menials, without your order, or 
your son's, dare approach Jasper Dryfesdale for 
such a purpose* — Shall I now give up my sword to 
jou ? — it is worth little now, for it has fought for 
your house till it is worn down to old iron, like the 
pantler'ft old chipping knife." 

^ You have attempted a deadly crime— poison, 
nnder trust." 

** Under trust?— hem I— •! know not what your 
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ladyship thinks of it, but the world without thinks 
the trust was given you even for that very end ; and 
you would have been well ofP had it been so ended 
as I proposed, and you neither the worse nor the 
wiser." 

<< Wretch I" exclaimed the Lady, ^^ and fool as 
well as villain, who could not even execute the 
crime he had planned I" 

<< I bid as fair for it as man could,"replied Dryfes- 
dale ; ^' I went to a woman — a witch and a papist 
—If I found not poison, it was because it was other- 
wise predestined. I tried fair for it ; but the half- 
done job may be clouted, if you will." 

<< Villain ! I am even now about to send off an 
express messenger to my son, to take order how 
thou shouldst be disposed of. Prepare thyself for 
death, if thou canst." 

<< He that looks on death. Lady," answered Dryfes- 
dale, << as that which he may not shun, and which 
has its own fixed and certain hour, is ever prepared 
for it. He that is hanged in May will eat no flaunes* 
in midsummer — ^so there is the moan made for the 
old serving-man. But whom, pray I, send yon on 
so fair an errand ?" 

<< There will be no lack of messengers," answer- 
ed his mistress. 

" By my hand, but there will," replied the old 
man ; " your castle is but poorly manned, considering 
the watches that you must keep, having this charge 
— There- is the warder, and two others, whom you 

* Pancakes. 
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discarded- for tampering with Master George ; then 
for the warder's tower, the bailie, the donjon — five 
men 'mount each guard, and. the rest must sleep for 
the most part in their dothes. To send away an- 
other «nmn, were to harass the sentinels to deatl^*- 
mithrifty misuse ' for a household. To take in new 
soldiers were dangerous, the charge requiring tried 
men. I see but one thing for it-~I wiU do your 
errand to Sir William Douglas myself/' 

<< That were indeed a resource I — And on what 
day within twenty yeprs would it he done ?** said 
the liady. 

<< Even with the speed of nmn and horse," said 

Dryfesdale ; << for though I care not much about the 

latter days of an old serving^man's life, yet I would 

.like to know as soon as may be, whether my neck 

is mine own or the hangman's/' 

<< Holdest thou thy own life so lightly ?" said the 
Lady. 

*' Mse I had reeked more of that of others," said 
the predestinarkm. — << What is death ? — ^it is but 
ceasing to live— And what is living? — a weary 
return of light and darkness, sleeping and waking, 
being hungered and eating. Your dead man needs 
neither candle nor can, neither fire nor feather-bed ; 
and the joiner's chest serves him for an eternal 
fneze-jerkin." 

<< Wretched man I believest thou not that after 
.death comes the judgment ?" 

" Lady," answered Dryfesdale, " as my mistress, 
'I may not dispute your words ; but, as spiritually 
- speaking, you are still but a burner of bricks in 

VOL. XXI, Q 
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Egypt, ignorant of the freedom of tlie saints ; for, 
as was well shown to me by that gifted man, Ni- 
colaus SchoefPerbach, who was martyred by liie 
bloody Bishop of Munster, he cannot sin who dot^ 
but exeente that which is predestined, since" 

<< Silence I" said the Lady, interrnpting him, — 
<< Answer me not with thy bold and presumptuous 
blasphemy, but hear me. Thou hast been long the 
servant of our house " 

" The bom servant of the Douglas — ^they have 
had the best of me — I served them since I left Lock- 
erbie : I was then ten years old, and you may soon 
add the threescore to it." 

<< Thy foul attempt has miscarried^ so thou art 
g^lty only in intention. It were a deserved deed 
to hang thee on the warder's tower ; and yet, in thy 
present mind, it were but giving a soul to Satan. I 
take thine offer, then — Go hence — here is my packet 
^-1 will add to it but a line, to desire him to send 
me a faithiid servant or two to complete the garri- 
son. Let my son deal with you as he will. If thou 
art wise, thou wilt make for Lockerbie so soon as 
thy foot touches dry land, and let the packet find 
another bearer ; at all rates, look it miscarries not." 

" Nay, madam," replied he — " I was bom, as I 
said, the Douglas's servant, and I will be no cor- 
bie-messenger in mine old age — your message to 
your son shall be done as truly by me as if it con- 
cerned another man's neck. I take my leave of your 
honour." 

The Lady issued her commands, and the old man 
was ferried over to the shore, to proceed on his ex- 
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traordinary pilgrimage. It is necessary the reader 
should accompany him on his journey, which Pro- 
vidence had determined should not be of long dura- 
tion. 

On arriving at the village, the steward, although 
his disgrace had tfanspired, was readily accommo- 
dated with a horse, by the Chamberlain's authority ; 
and the roads being by no means esteemed safe, he 
associated himself with Auchtermuchty, the com- 
mon carrier, in order to travel in his company to 
Bdinburgh. 

The worthy waggoner, according to the establish- 
ed custom of all carriers, stage-coachmen, and other 
persons in such public authority, from the earliest 
days to the present, never wanted good reasons for 
stopping upon the road, as often as he would ; and 
the place which had most captivation for him as a 
resting-place was a change-house, as it was termed, 
not very distant from a romantic dell, well known 
by the name of Keirie Craigis. Attractions of a 
kind very different from those 'vrhich arrested the 
progress of John Auchtermuchty and his wains, still 
continue to hover round this romantic spot, and none 
has visited its vicinity without a desire to remain 
long and to return soon. 

Arrived near his favourite howff^ not all the au- 
thority of Dryfesdale (much diminished indeed by 
the rumours of his disgrace) could prevail on the 
carrier, obstinate as the brutes which he drove, to 
pass on without his accustomed halt, for which the 
distance he had travelled furnished little or no pre- 
tence. Old Keltie, the landlord, who has bestow-^ 
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ed his name on a bridge in the neighbourhood of 
his quondam dwelling, reeeiyed the carrier with his 
nsnal festive cordiality, and adjonmed with him in- 
to the house, under pretence of important business, 
which, I believe, consisted in their emptying toge- 
ther a mutchkin stoup of usquebaugh. While the 
worthy host and his guest were thus onployed, the 
discarded steward, with « double portion of morose- 
ness in his gesture and look, walked discont^itedly 
into the kitchen of the place, which was occupied 
but by one guest. The stranger was a slight figure, 
scarce above the age of boyhood, and m the dress 
of a page, but bearing an air of hau^ty aristoenn 
tic boldness and even insolence in his look and man- 
ner, that might have made Dryfesdide concludeiie 
had pretensions to superior rank, had not his expe- 
rience taught him how frequently these nm of su- 
periority were assumed by the domestics and mili« 
tary retainers of the Scottish nobility.^— ^< The pil- 
grim's morning to you, old sir," said the youth ; 
*^ you come, as I think, from Lochleven Castle— 
What news of our bonny Queen ? — a fairer dove 
was never pent up in so wretched a dovecot." 

<< They that speak of Lochleven, and of those 
whom its walls contain," answered Dryfesdale, 
<< speak of what concerns the Douglas ; and they 
who speak of what concerns the Douglas, do it at 
their peril." 

<< Do you speak from fear of them, old man, or 
would you make a quarrel for them?— I should 
have deemed your age might have cooled your 
bkod." 
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^ Never, while there are empty-pated oox«ombs 
at each comer, to keep it warm." 

^< The sight of liiy grey hairs, keeps mine cold/' 
said the boy, who IumI ri«eii up and now sat down 
again. 

<< It is well for tiiee* or I had cooled it with this 
holly-rod/' replied the steward. << I think thou 
be-st one of tiiose swashbucklers, who brawl in ale- 
houses and tav»nis ; and who, if words were pikes, 
and oatha were Andrew Fennras> wonld soon place 
tilie religion of Babylon in the land once more, and 
the woman of Moab upon the throne." 

*^ Now, by Saint Bennet of Seyton," said the 
3roiifch, << I will strike thee on the face, thou foul* 
mouthed old railing heretic I" 

<< Saint Bennet of Seyton.I" echoed the steward ; 
*^ a proper warrant is Saint Bennetts, and for a 
proper nest of wolf-bird& like the Seytons I — I 
will arrest thee as a traitor to King James and 
the good Regent-**-.Ho I John Auohtermuohty^ 
raise aid against the King's traitor V* 

So saying, he laid his hand on the youth's collar, 
and drew his sword. John Auchtermuchty looked 
in, but) seeing the naked weapon, ran faster out 
than he entered. Keltie, the landlord, stood by and 
helped neither party, only exclaiming, << Gentle* 
men I gentlemen I for the love of Heaven I" and so 
forth. A struggle ensued, in which the young man, 
ehafedi at Dryfesdale's boldness, and unable, with 
the ease he expected, to extricate himself from the 
old man's determined grasp, drew his dagger, and* 
with the speed of light, dealt him three wounds in 
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tbe breast and body, the least of which was mortal. 
The old man sunk on the ground with a deep groan^ 
and the host setup a piteous exclamation of surprise. 

<< Peace, ye bawling hound I*' said the wounded 
steward ; << are dagger-stabs and dying men such 
rarities in Scotland, that you should cry as if the 
house were falling? — Youth, I do not forgive thee, 
for there is nought betwixt us to forgive. Thou 
hast done what I have done to more than one— And 
I sufiPer what I have seen them su£Per — it was all 
ordained to be thus and not otherwise. But if thou 
wouldst do me right, thou wilt send this packet 
safely to the hands of Sir William of Douglas ; and 
see that my memory sufiPer not, as if I would have 
loitered on mine errand for fear of my life." 

The youth, whose passion had subsided the in- 
stant he had done the deed, listened with sympathy 
and attention, when another person, muffled in his 
cloak, entered the apartment, and exclaimed — 
^< Good God ! Dryfesdale, and expiring I" 

<< Ay, and Dryfesdale would that he had been 
dead," answered the wounded man, << rather than 
that his ears had heard the words of t)ie only Dou- 
glas that ever was false — but yet it is better as it 
is. Good my murderer, and the rest of you, stand 
back a little, and let me speak with this unhappy 
apostate. — Kneel down by me. Master George— 
You have heard that I failed in my attempt to take 
away that Moabitish stumbling-block and her reti- 
nue — I gave them that which I thought would have 
removed the temptation out of thy path — and this, 
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though I had other reasons to show to thy mother 
and others, I did chiefly purpose for love of thee." 

«< For the lore of me, hase poisoner I" answered 
Douglas, << wouldst thou hare committed so hor- 
rible, so unprovoked a murder, and mentioned my 
name with it ?" 

" And wherefore not, George of Douglas ?'* an- 
swered Dryfesdale. *< Breath is now scarce with 
me, but I would spend my last gasp on this argu- 
ment. Hast thou not, despite the honour thou owest 
to thy parents, the faith that is due to thy religion, 
the truth that is due to thy King, been so carried 
away by the charms of this beautiful sorceress, that 
thou wouldst have helped her to escape from her 
prison-house, and lent her thine arm again to ascend 
the throne, which she had made a place of abomi- 
nation ? — Nay, stir not from me— my hand, though 
fast stifl^ening, has yet force enough to hold thee — 
What dost thou aim at — to wed this witch of Scot- 
land ? — I warrant thee, thou mayst succeed — ^her 
heart and hand have been oft won at a cheaper rate, 
than thou, fool that thou art, would tbink thyself 
happy to pay. But, should a servant of thy father's 
house have seen thee embrace the fate of the idiot 
Damley, or of the villain Bothwell — ^the fate of the 
murdered fool, or of the living pirate— while an 
ounce of ratsbane would have saved thee ?" 

<< Think on God, Dryfesdale," said George Dou- 
glas, '' and leave the utterance of those horrors — 
Repent if thou canst — ^if not, at least be silent.*— 
Seyton, aid me to support this dying wretch, that 
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he may compose himself to better thoughts^ ifl it hm 
possible." 

<< Seyton I" answered the dying man ;,<< Seyton I 
Is it by a Seyton^ hand.that I fall at last? — There 
is something of retribution in that-— since the house 
had nigh lost a sister by my deed." Fixing his > 
fading eyes on the youth, he added^ << He hath her 
very features and presence I-^Stoep down, youth,, 
and let me see thee closer — I would know thee when 
wie meet in yonder woiid, for homicides will herd 
together there, and I have been one." He puUed 
Seyton's face, in spite of some resistance, closer to 
his own, looked at him fixedly, and added, << Thou 
hast begun young — thy career will be the briefer 
^^-ay, thou wilt be met with, and that anon — a young 
plant never throve that was watered with an old. 
man's blood. — Yet why blame I thee ?' Strange 
turns of fate," he muttered^ ceasing to address Sey- 
ton, << I designed what I could not do, and he hae 
done what he did not perchance desigii^^— Won** 
drous, that our will should -ever oppose itself to the 
strong and uncontrollable tide of destiny — ^that we 
should strive with the stream when we might drift 
with the current I My brain will serve me to quea-> 
tion it no farther — I would SehoefiBrbach were here 
—yet why ? — I am on a course which the vessel 
can hold without a pilot. — Farewell,- George of 
Douglas — I die true to thy father's house." He 
fell into convulsions* at these words, and shortly 
after expired. 

Seyton and Douglas- stood looking on the dying, 
man, and when the scene was closed, the former was 
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liie first to apeak* ^* A» I ]iye^ Dongbw^ I meant 
not thi% and am sorry ; but he laid hands- on me, 
imd compelled me to defend my fi^eedom^ as I best 
might, with my dagger. If he were ten times thy 
Mend and follower, I can but say that I am sorry." 

<<I blame theenotySeyton/'saidDouglas><< though 
I lament the chance. There is anoTeeraling des-^ 
tiny above ns^ liiongh not in the sense in which it 
was viewed by that wretched mun^ who, begged, 
by some foroign mystagogue, used Oie awful word 
as the ready apology for whatever he chose to do 
*-we must examine the packet." 

They withdrew into an inner room, and remam- 
ed deep in consultation, until they were disturbed; 
by the entrance of Keltie, who, with an embarrass-: 
ed countenance, asked Master Geoige Douglas's 
pleasure respecting the disposal of the body. << Your 
honour knows," he added, << that I make my bread 
by living men, not by dead corpses; and old Mr 
Dryfesdale, who was but a sorry customer while he- 
was alive, occupies my public room now that he is 
deceased, and can neither call for ale nor brandy." 

<< Tie a stone round his neck," said Sey ton, << and 
when the sun is down, have him to the Loch of Ore,, 
heave him in, and let him alone for finding out the 
bottom." 

<< Under your favour, sir," said George Douglas,. 
<< it shall not be so. — Keltie, thou art a true fellow 
to me, and thy having been so shall advantage thee*. 
Send or take the body to the chisel at Scotland's 
Wall, or to the church of Ballingry, and tell what 
tale thou wilt of his having fallen in a brawl with 
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some unruly guests of thine. Anchtermuchty knows 
nought else, nor are the times so peaceful as to 
admit close looking into such accounts." 

<< Nay, let him tell the truth/' said Seyton, << so 
far as it harms not our scheme. — Say that Henry 
Seyton met with him, my good fellow ; — I care not 
a hrass hoddle for the feud." 

<< A feud with the Douglas was ever to he fear- 
ed, however," said George, displeasure mingling 
with his natural deep gravity of manner. 

<< Not when the hest of the name is on my side," 
replied Seyton. 

<< Alas ! Henry, if thou meanest me, I am hut half 
a Douglas in this emprize — half head, half heart, 
and half hand. — But I will think on one who can 
never he forgotten, and he all, or more, than any 
of my ancestors was ever. — Keltie, say it was Henry 
Seyton did the deed ; hut he ware, not a word of me I 
-»Let Anchtermuchty carry this packet" (which he 
had resealed with his own signet) << to my father 
at Edinburgh ; and here is to pay for the funeral 
expenses, and thy loss of custom." 

<< And the washing of the floor," said the land- 
lord, " which will be an extraordinary job ; for 
blood, they say, will scarcely ever cleanse out." 

<< But as for your plan," said George of Douglas, 
addressing Seyton, as if in continuation of what they 
had been before treating of, << it has a good face ; 
but, imder your favour, you are yourself too hot and 
too young, besides other reasons which are much 
against your playing the part yon propose." 
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^* We will consult the Father Abbot upon it," 
said the youth. « Do you ride to Kinross to-night?" 

" Ay — so I purpose," answered Douglas ; " the 
night will be dark, and suits a muffled man.* — Kel- 
tie, I forgot, there should be a stone laid on that 
man's grave, recording his name, and his only merit, 
which was being a faithful servant to the Douglas." 

<< What religion was the man of?" said Seyton ; 
<< he used words which made me fear I have sent 
Satan a subject before his time." 

<< I can tell you little of that," said Greorge Dou- 
glas ; << he was noted for disliking both Rome and 
Geneva, and spoke of lights he had learned among 
the fierce sectaries of Lower Germany — an evil doc- 
trine it was, if we judge by the fruits. God keep us 
from presumptuously judging of Heaven's secrets I" 

<< Amen I" said the young Seyton, << and from 
meeting any encounter this evening." 

^' It is not thy wont to pray so," said George 
Douglas. 

^< No I I leave that to yon," replied the youth, 
<* when you are seized with scruples of engaging 
with your father's vassals. But I would fain have 
this old man's blood o£P these hands of mine ere I 
shed more — I will confess to the Abbot to-night, 
and I trust to have light penance for ridding the 
earth of such a miscreant. All I sorrow for is, that 
he was not a score of years younger — He drew steel 
first, however, that is one comfort." 

* Note, p. 262. MufSed Man. 
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NOTE TQ CHAPTER XIIL 

Note, p. 251.— MuFFLBD Mav» 

Generally a disguised man ; or^inally one who wears the 
doak. or mantle muffled round the lower part of the face to con- 
ceal his countenance. I hare on an ancient piece of iron the 
sepsrasentation of a robber thus aoooutredy eDdea:vouring to make 
his way into a house, and opposed by a mastiff, to whom he in 
Tain olfers food. The motto is Spemit dona fides. It is part 
•of a fire-grate said to have belonged to Archbishop Sfaarpe. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

Aj) Pedro,— Come you here with xnaak and hnteni). 
Xiadder of ropes and other moonabine tools— i 
Why, yoan^ter, thou mayst cheat the old duenna, 
Flatter the waiting-woman, bribe the Talet ; 
But know, that I her fkther play the gryphon, 
Tamdeas and aleepleas, proof to fraud or briber 
And guard the hidden treasure of her beauty. 

The Spanish Father* 

The tenor of our tale earries us back to the Oach 
tie of Lochleven, where we take up the order of 
events on the same remarkable day on which Dryfes- 
dale had been dismissed from the castle. It was past 
noon, the usnal hour of dinner, yet no preparatioHS 
seemed made for the Queen's entertainment. Mary 
herself had retired into her own apartment, where 
she was closely engaged in writing. Her attendants 
were tc^ether in the presence-chamber, and much 
disposed to speculate on the delay of the dinner ; for 
it may be recollected that their breakfast had been 
interrupted. ^* I believe in my conscience," said^the 
page, << that having found the poisoning scheme 
miscarry, by having gone to the wrong merchant 
for their deadly wares, they are now about to try 
how fiamine will work upon us." 

Lady Fleming was somewhat alarmed at this suf» 
mise; but comforted herself by observing, that th#^ 
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chimney of the kitchen had reeked that whole day 
in a manner which contradicted the supposition. — 
Catherine Seyton presently exclaimed, " They were 
bearing the dishes across the court, marshalled by 
the Lady Lochleven herself, dressed out in her 
highest and stifFest ruff, with herpartlet and sleeves 
of Cyprus, and her huge old-fashioned farthingale of 
crimson velvet." 

<< I believe on my word," said the page, approach- 
ing the window also, << it was in that very farthin- 
gale that she captivated the heart of gentle King 
Jamie, which procured our poor Queen her precious 
bargain of a brother." 

" That may hardly be. Master Roland," answer- 
ed the Lady Fleming, who was a great recorder of 
the changes of fashion, << since the farthingales came 
first in when the Queen Regent went to Saint An- 
drews, after the battle of Pinkie, and were then 
called Vertugardins'* 

She would have proceeded farther in this import- 
ant discussion, but was interrupted by the entrance 
of the Lady of Lochleven, who preceded the ser- 
vants bearing the dishes, and formally discharged 
the duty of tasting each of them. Lady Fleming 
regretted, in courtly phrase, that the Lady of Loch- 
leven should have undertaken so troublesome an 
office. 

<< After the strange incident of this day, madam," 
said the Lady, " it is necessary for my honour and 
that of my son, that I partake whatever is offered 
to my involuntary guest. Please to inform the 
Lady Mary that I attend her commands." 
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*^ Her Majesty," replied Lady Fleming, with dae 
emphasis on the word, << shall be informed that the 
Lady Lochleven waits." 

Mary appeared instantly, and addressed her host- 
ess with courtesy, which even approached to some- 
thing more cordial. << This is nobly done. Lady 
Lochleven," she said ; << for though we ourselves 
apprehend no danger under your roof, our ladies 
have been much alarmed by this morning's chance, 
and our meal will be the more cheerful for your 
presence and assurance. Please you to sit down." 

The Lady Lochleven obeyed the Queen's com- 
mands, and Roland performed the office of carver 
and attendant as usual. But, notwithstanding what 
the Queen had said, the meal was silent and unso- 
cial ; and every effort which Mary made to excite 
some conversation, died away under the solemn and 
chiU replies of the Lady of Lochleven. At length 
it became plain that the Queen, who had consider- 
ed these advances as a condescension on her part, 
and who'piqued herself justly on her powers of plea- 
sing, became offended at the repulsive conduct of her 
hostess. After looking with a significant glance at 
Lady Fleming and Catherine, she slightly shrugged 
her shoulders, and remained silent. A pause en- 
sued, at the end of which the Lady Douglas spoke : 
— << I perceive, madam, I am a check on the mirth 
of this fair company. I pray you to excuse me— 
I am a widow — alone here in a most perilous diarge 
— deserted by my grandson — ^betrayed by my ser- 
vant — I am little worthy of the grace you do me 
in offering me a seat at your tableywhere I am 
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Bware that wit and pastime axe nswflUy expected 
from the guests." 

<< If the Lady Lochleven is serious," said the 
•Querai, << we wonder by what simplicity she expects 
our present meals to be seasoned wiUi mirth, if 
«he is a widow, she lives honoured and uneontroUed, 
lit the head of her late husband's household. Bat 
I know at least of one widowed woman in the world. 
Before whom the words desertion and betrayal oi^fat 
nerer to be mentioned, since: no one has been made 
so bitterly acquainted with their import." 

<< I -meant not, madam, to remind you of your 

misfortunes, by the mention of mine," answered the 

Lady liOchleTen, and there was again a deepsil^tce. 

Mary at length addressed Lady Fleming. ^< We 
•can commit no deadly sins here, ma banner where 
we are so well warded and looked to ; but if we 
could, this Carthusian silence might be useful as a 
kind of penanee. If thou hast adjusted my wimple 
amiss, my Fleming, or if Catherine hath made a 
-wry stitch in her broidery, when she was thinkii^ 
of something else tiian her work, or if Roland 
Grseme hath missed a wild-duck on the wing, and 
broke a quarrel-paae« of glass in the turret window, 
as chanced to him a week since, now is the time t» 
think on your sins and to repent of them." 

<< Madam, I speak with all reverence," said the 
•Lady Lochleven ; << but I am old, and claim the 
privilege of age. Methinks your followers might 
&id fitter subjects for repentance than the trifles yoa 

* Diamond-shaped ; literally, formed like the head of a jtiar* 
rel, or arrow for tiie cpossbow. 
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mention, and so mention — once more, I crave your 
pardon — as if you jested with sin and repentance* 
both." 

. <^ You have been our taster, Lady Lochleven/' 
said the Queen, << I perceive you would eke out 
your duty with that of our Father Confessor— and 
since you choose that our conversation should be* 
serious, may I ask you why the Regent's promise 
— since your son so styles himself — has not been 
kept to me in that respect ? From time to time this 
promise has been renewed, and as constantly broken. 
Methinks those who pretend themselves to so much 
gravity and sanctity, should not debar from other» 
the religious succours which their consciences re- 
quire.". ' 

'< Madam, the Earl of Murray was indeed weak 
enough," said the Lady Lochleven, << to give so far 
way to your unhappy prejudices, and a religioner 
of the Pope presented himself on his part at our 
town of Kinross. But the Douglas is Lord of his 
own castle, and wUl not permit his threshold to be 
darkened, no, not for a single moment, by an emis- 
sary belonging to the Bishop of Rome." 

" Methinks it were well, then," said Mary, " that 
my Lord Regent would send me where there is less 
scruple and more charity." 

<< In this, madam," answered the Lady Lochleven, 
<< you mistake the nature both of charity and of re- 
ligion. Charity giveth to those who are in delirium 
the medicaments which may avail their health, but 
refuses those enticing cates and liquors which please 
the palate, but augment the disease." 

VOL. XXI. R 
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<< This your charity, Lady Lochleyen, is pure 
cruelty, under the hypocritical disguise of friendly 
care. I am oppressed amongst you as if you meant 
the destruction both of my body and soul ; but Hea- 
ven will not endure such iniquity for ever, and they 
who are the most active agents in it may speedily 
espect their reward/' 

At this moment Randal entered the apartment 
with a look so much perturbed, that the Lady Fle- 
ming uttered a faint scream, the Queen was ob- 
viously startled, and the Lady of Lochleven, though 
too bold and proud to evince any marked signs of 
alarm, asked hastily what was the matter ? 

^ Dry£esdale has been slain, madam," was the 
reply ; '< murdered as soon as he gained the dry land 
by young Master Henry Seyton." 

It was now Catherine's turn to start and grow 
pale — <^ Has the murderer of the Douglas's vassal 
escaped ?" was the Lady's hasty question. 

'< There was none to challenge him but old Kel- 
tie, and the carrier Auchtermuchty," replied Ran- 
dal ; <^ unlikely men to stay one of the frackest* 
youths in Scotland of his years, and who was sure 
to have friends and partakers at no great distance." 

" Was the deed completed ?" said the Lady. 

<< Done, and done thoroughly," said Randal ; << a 
Sey ton seldom strikes twice — But the body was not 
despoiled, and your honour's pack^ goes forward to 
Edinburgh by Auchtermuchty, who leaves Keltie- 
Bridge early to-morrow — mairy, ha has drunk two 

* Boldest*-ak08t l^w»rct« 
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bottleg ef aqnavitn to put the fright out of his head> 
and now sleeps them off heside his cait-aTers."* 

There wms a pause when this fatal tale was told. 
The Queen and Lady Douglas lodked on each other, 
as if each lliought how she could hest turn the inei» 
^ent to her own adrantage in the controversy, which 
was continually kept alive hetwixt them — Cathe- 
rine Seyton kept her kerdiief at her eyes, and wept. 

^ You see, madam, the hloody maxims and prac- 
tice of the deluded papists," said Lady Lochleven. 

** Nay, madam," replied the Queen, << say rather 
you see the deserved judgment of Heaven upon a 
Calvinistical poisoner." 

** Dryfesdale was not of the Church of Geneva, 
or of Scotland," said the Lady Lochleven, hastily. 

" He was a heretic, however," replied Mary ; 
** there is hut one true and unerring guide; the others 
lead alike into error." 

<< Well, madam, I trust it will reconcile you to 
your retreat, that this deed shows the temper of 
those who might wish you at liberty. BloodtJiirsty 
tyrants, and cruel man-queUers are they all, from 
the Clan-Ranald and Clan-Tosach in the north, to 
the Femiherst and Buccleuch in the south — ^the 
murdering Seytons in the east, and" 

^ Mediinks, madam, you forget that I am a Sey- 
ton ?" said Cadi^ne,withdrawiDgher kerchief fr(»n 
her face, which was now coloured with indignation. 

'^ If I had forgot it, fair mistress, your forward 
bearing would have reminded me," said Lady Lodi* 
leven. 

* Cart-bones. 
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<< If my brother has slain the villain that would 
have poisoned his Sovereign, and his sister," said 
Catherine, << I am only so far sorry that he should 
have spared thehangmanhis propertask. For aught 
further, had it been the best Douglas in the land, 
he would have been honoured in falling by the Sey- 
ton*s sword." 

. << Farewell, gay mistress," said]the Lady of Loch- 
leven, rising to withdraw ; << it is such maidens as 
you, who make giddy-fashioned revellers and deadly 
brawlers. Boys must needs rise, forsooth, in the 
grace of some sprightly damsel, who thinks to dance 
through life as through a French galliard." She 
then made her reverence to the Queen, and added, 
<< Do you also, madam, fare you well, till curfew 
time, when I will make, perchance, more bold than 
welcome in attending upon your supper- board. — 
Come with me, Randal, and tell me more of this 
cruel fact." 

'< 'Tis an extraordinary chance," said the Queen, 
when she had departed ; << and, villain as he was, I 
would this man had been spared time for repentance. 
We will cause something to be done for his soul, if 
we ever attain our liberty, and the Church will per- 
mit such grace to an heretic. — But, tell me, Cathe- 
rine, nw, mignonne — this brother of thine, who is so 
f rocky as the fellow called him, bears he the same 
wonderful likeness to thee as formerly ?" 

" If your Grace means in temper, you know whe- 
ther I am so frock as the serving-man spoke him." 

<< Nay, thou art prompt enough in all reasonable 
conscience," replied the Queen ; << but thou art my 
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own darling notwithstanding — But I meant, is this 
thy twin-hrother as like thee in form and features 
as formerly ? I remember thy dear mother alleged 
it as a reason for destining thee to the yeil, that, 
were ye both to go at large, thou wouldst surely get 
the credit of some of thy brother's mad pranks." . 

<< I belieye, madam/' said Catherine, << there are 
some unusually simple people even yet, who can 
hardly distinguish betwixt us, especially when, for 
diversion's sake, my brother hath taken a female 
dress," — ^and, as she spoke, she gave a quick glance 
at Roland Grseme, to whom this conversation con- 
veyed a ray of light, welcome as ever streamed into 
the dungeon of a captive through the door which 
opened to give him freedom, 

<< He must be a handsome cavalier this brother 
of thine, if he be so like you," replied Mary, << He 
was in France, I think, for these late years, so that 
I saw him n6t at Holyrood." 

^< His looks, madam, have never been much found 
fault with," answered Catherine Seyton ; << but I 
would he had less of that angry and heady spirit 
which evil times have encouraged amongst our young 
nobles. God knows, I grudge not his life in your 
Grace's quarrel ; and love him for the willingness 
with which he labours for your rescue. But where- 
fore should he brawl with an old ruffianly serving- 
man, and stain at once his name with such a broil, 
and his hands with the blood of an old and ignoble 
wretch ?" 

<< Nay, be patient, Catherine ; I will not have 
thee traduce my gallant young knight. With Henry 
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for my knight, and Roland Gneme for my trusty 
aqnire, metkinks I am like a princess of romance, 
-who may shortly set at defiance the dungeons and 
the weapons of all wicked sorcerers*— But my head 
aches with the agitation of the day. Take me JLa 
Mer des HistoireSy and resume where we left off on 
Wednesday.— Our Lady help thy head, girl, or ra- 
ther may she help thy heart l--*-! asked thee for the 
Sea of Histories, and thou hast hronght La Cro- 
mqw d Amour P* 

Once emharked upon the Sea of Histories, the 
Queen continued her labours with her needle, while 
Lady Fleming and Catherine read to hex alternate* 
ly for two hours. 

As to Roland Graeme, it is probable that he con- 
tinued in secret intent upon the Chronicle of Love, 
notwithstanding the censure which the Queen seem- 
ed to pass upon that branch of study. He now 
remembered a thousand circumstances of yoice and 
manner, which, had his own prepossession been less, 
must surely have discriminated the brother from 
the sister ; and he felt ashamed, that, having as it 
were by heart every particular of Catherine's ges- 
tures, words, and manners, he should have thought 
her, notwithstanding her spirits and levity, capable 
of assuming the bold step, loud tones, and forward 
assurance, which accorded well enough with her 
brother's hasty and masculine character. He en- 
deavoured repeatedly to catch a glance of Cathe- 
rine's eye, that he might judge how she was dis- 
posed to look upon him since he had made the dis- 
covery, but he was unsuccessful; for Catherine, 
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when she was nod reading hergelf, seemed to take 
so much interest in the exploits of the Teutonic 
knights against the Heathens of Esthonia and Li- 
vonia, that he could not surprise her eye even for 
a second. Bnt when, ch>sing the book, the Queen 
commanded their attendance in the garden, Mary^ 
perhaps of set purpose, (for Roland's anxiety could 
not escape so practised an observer,) a£Forded him 
a favourable opportunity of accosting his mistress. 
The Queen commanded them to a little distance, 
while she engaged Lady Fleming in a particular 
and private conversation ; the subject whereof, we 
learn from another authority, to have been the com- 
parative excellence of the high standing mfP and 
the falling band. Roland must have been duller 
and more sheepish than ever was youthful lover, 
if he had not endeavoured to avail himself of this 
opportunity. 

*^ I have been longing this whole evening to ask 
of you, fair Catherine," said the page, ^< how fool- 
ish and unapprehensive you must have thought me, 
in being capable to mistake betwixt your brother 
and you ?" 

^* The circumstance does indeed little honour to 
my rustic manners," said Catherine, << since those 
of a wild young man were so readily mistaken for 
mine. But I shall grow wiser in time ; and with 
that view I am determined not to think of your 
follies, but to correct my own." 

<< It will be the lighter subject of meditation of 
the two," said Roland. 

*< I know not that," said Catherine, very grave- 
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ly ; <^ I fear we have been both unpardonably fool- 
ish." 

^< I have been mad/' said Rohmd, << unpardon- 
ably mad. But you, lovely Catherine" 

« I," said Catherine, in the same tone of unusual 
•gravity, << have too long sufPered you to use such 
expressions towards me — I fear I can permit it no 
longer, and I blame myself for the pain it may give 
you." 

" And what can have happened so suddenly to 
change our relation to each other, or alter, with such 
sudden cruelty, your whole deportment to me ?" 

<< I can hardly tell," replied Catherine, << unless 
it is that the events of the day have impressed on my 
mind the necessity of our observing more distance 
to each other. A chance similar to that which be- 
trayed to you the existence of my brother, may make 
known to Henry the terms you have used to me : 
and, alas I his whole conduct, as well as his deed 
this day, makes me too justly apprehensive of the 
consequences." 

<< Nay, fear nothing for that, fair Catherine," 
answered the page ; << I am well able to protect myself 
against risks of that nature." 

" That is to say," replied she, " that you would 
fight with my twin-brother to show your regard for 
his sister? I have heard the Queen say, in her sad 
hours, that men are, -in love or in hate, the most 
selfish animals of creation ; and your carelessness 
in this matter looks very like it. But be not so 
much abashed — ^you are no worse tlian others." 

<< You do me injustice, Catherine," replied the 
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page, ^< I thought hut of heing threatened with a 
sword, and did not rememher in whose hand your 
fancy had placed it. If yoiir hrother stood hefore 
me, with his drawn weapon in his hand, so like as 
he is to you in word, person, and favour, he might 
shed my life's hlood ere I could find in my heart 
to resist him to his injury.*' 

" Alas r* said she, << it is not my hrother alone. 
But you remember only the singular circumstances 
in which we have met in equality, and I may say in 
intimacy. You think not, that whenever I re-enter 
my father's house, there is a gulf between us you 
may not pass, but with peril of your life. Your only 
known relative is of wild and singular habits, of a 
hostile and broken dan* — ^the rest of your lineage 
unknown — ^forgive me that I speak what is the un- 
deniable truth." 

<< Love, my beautiful Catherine, despises genea- 
logies," answered Roland Graeme. 

" Love may, but so will not the Lord Seyton," 
rejoined the damsel. 

<< The Queen, thy mistress and mine, she will in- 
tercede. O I drive me not from you at the moment 
I thought myself most happy I^and if I shall aid 
her deliverance, said not yourself that you and she 
would become my debtors ?" • 

<< All Scotland will become your debtors," said 
Catherine ; <^ but for the active efiPects you might 
hope from our gratitude, you must remember I am 

* A broken clan was one who had no chief able to find secu- 
rity for their good behaviour — a clan of outlaws; and the 
Grsemes of the Debateable Lig^d were in that condition. 
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wholly subjected to my father ; and the poor Queen 
is, for a long time, more likely to be dependent on 
the pleasure of the nobles of her party, than pos- 
sessed of power to control them/' 

<< Be it so," replied Roland ; '< my deeds shall 
control prejudice itself — ^it is a bustling world, and 
I will have my share. The Knight of Avenel, high 
as he now stands, rose from as obscure an origin 
as mine." 

<< Ay r* said Catherine, <Hhere spoke the doughty 
knight of rmnanoe, that will cut his way to the im- 
prisoned princess, through fiends and fiery dragons !'' 

^^ But if I can set the princess at large, and pro- 
cure her the fireedom of her own choice," said the 
page, << where, dearest Catherine, will that choiee 
a%ht ?" 

<< Release the princess from duresse, and she will 
tell you," said the damsel ; and breaking off the con- 
versation abruptly, she joined the Queen so sud- 
denly, that Mary exclaimed, half aloud — 

<< No more tidings of evil import — ^no dissension, 
I trust, in my limited household ?" — Then looking 
en Catherine's blushing cheek, and Roland's ex- 
panded brow and glancing eye — << No — no," she 
said, << I see all is well — Ma petite migwmne, go to 
my apartment and fetch me down — ^let me see^- 
ay, fetch my pomander box." 

And having thus disposed of her attendant in the 
manner best qualified to hide her confusion, the 
Queen added, speaking apart to Roland, << I should 
at least have two grateful subjects of Catherine and 
you ; for what sovereign but Mary would aid troe 
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loye so willingly ? — Ay, yon lay your hand on your 
sword — joxkT petite fiamberffe a rtey» there— -Well^ 
short time will show if all the good he true that is pro- 
tested to us — I hear them toll curfew from Kinross. 
To our chamber — this old dame hath promised to 
be with us again at our evening meal. Were it 
not for the hope of speedy deliverance, her presence 
would drive me distracted. But I will be palient."^ 

<< I profess,*' said Catherine, who just then enter- 
ed, ^ I would I could be Henry, with all a man's 
privileges for one moment — I long to throw my 
plate at that confect of pride, and formality, and 
ill-nature I" 

The Lady Fleming reprimanded her young com- 
panion for this explosion of impatience ; the Queen 
laughed, and they went to the presence-chamber,, 
where almost immediately entered supper, and the 
Lady of the castle. The Queen, strong in her pru- 
dent resolutions, endured her presence with great 
fortitude and equanimity, until her patience was 
disturbed by a new form, which had hitherto made 
no part of die ceremonial of the castle. When the 
oAer attendant had retired, Randal entered, bear- 
ing the keys of the castle fastened upon a chain, 
and, announcing that the watch was set, and the 
gates locked, delivered the keys with all reverence 
to the Lady of Lochleven. 

The Queen and her ladies exchanged with each 
other a look of disappointment, anger, and vexa- 
tion ; and Mary said aloud, <^ We cannot regret the 
smallness of our court, when we see our hostess dis- 
charge in person so many of its offices. In addition 
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to her charges of principal steward of our house-^ 
hold and grand almoner, she has to-night done duty 
as captain of our guard.*' 

<^ And will continue to do so in future, madam/' 
answered the Lady Lochleyen, with much gravity; 
<< the history of Scotland may teach me how ill the 
duty is performed, which is done hy an accredited 
deputy— We have heard, madam, of favourites of 
later date, and as little merit, as Oliver Sinclair/'* 

<< O, madam," replied the Queen, << my father 
had his female as well as his male favourites — there 
were the Ladies Sandilands and 01ifaunt,f and 
some others, methinks ; hut their names cannot sur- 
vive in the memory of so grave a person as you." 

The Lady Lochleven looked as if she could have 
slain the Queen on the spot, hut commanded her 
temper, and retired from the apartment, hearing in 
her hand the ponderous hunch of keys. 

<< Now God be praised for that woman's youth- 
ful frailty r' said the Queen. << Had she not that 
weak point in her character,! might waste my words 
on her in vain — But that stain is the very reverse 
of what is said of the witch's mark — I can make 
her feel there, though she is otherwise insensible all 
over. — But how say you, girls — ^here is a new diffi* 
culty — How are these keys to be come by ? — ^there 
is no deceiving or bribing this dragon, I trow." 

« May I crave to know," said Roland, " whe- 
ther, if your Grace were beyotid the walls of the 

* A favourite, and said to be an unworthy one, of James V. 
f The names of these ladies, and a third frail favourite of 
James, are preserved in an epigram too gaiUard for quotation. 
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castle,' you conld find means of conveyance to the 
firm land, and protection when you are there ?** 

<< Trust us for that, Roland," said the Queen ; <<for 
to that point our scheme is indifferent well laid." 

<< Then if your Grace will permit me to speak my 
mind, I think I could he of some use in this matter." 

^< As how, my good youth ? — speak on," said the 
Queen, << and fearlessly." 

<< My patron the Knight of Avenel used to com- 
pel the youth educated in his household to learn the 
use of axe and hammer, and working in wood and 
iron — he used to speak of old northern champions, 
who forged their own w;eapons, and of the High- 
land Captain, Donald nan Ord, or Donald of the 
Hammer, whom he himself knew, and who used to 
work at the anvil with a sledge-hammer in each 
hand. Some said he praised this art, because he 
was himself of churFs blood. However, I gained 
some practice in it, as the Lady Catherine Seyton 
partly knows ; for since we were here I wrought 
her a silver brooch." 

<< Ay," replied Catherine, << but you should tell 
her Grace that your workmanship was so indiffer- 
ent that it broke to pieces next day, and I flung it 
away." 

. << Believe her not, Roland," said the Queen ; 
<< she wept when it was broken, and put the frag- 
ments into her bosom. But for your scheme— could 
your skill avail to forge a second set of keys ?" * 

<^ No, madam, because I know not the wards. 
But I am convinced I could make a set so like that 
hateful bunch which the Lady bore off even now. 
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that eonld they be exchanged against them by any 
means, she would never dream she was possessed 
4>f the wrong," 

<< And the good dame, thank Heaven, is some- 
what blind,'' said the Queen; ^^but then for a forge, 
my boy, and die means of labouring unobserved ?" 

^ The armourer's forge, at whidi I used some- 
times to work with him, is the round vault at the 
bottom of the turret — he was dismissed with the 
warder for being supposed too much attached to 
George Douglas. The people are accustomed to 
«ee me busy there, and I warrant I shall find some 
excuse that will pass current with them for putting 
b^ows and anvil to work." 

^< The s<^eme has a. promising face," sidd the 
Queen ; << about it, my lad, with all speed, and be- 
ware the nature of your work is not discovered." 

<< Nay, I will take the liberty to draw the hoLt 
against chance vii^tors, so that I will have time to 
put away what I am working upon, before I undo 
the door." 

*^ Will not that of itself attract suspicion, in a 
place where it is so current already ?" said Cathe- 
rine. 

« Not a whit," replied Roland ; " Gregory the 
armourer, and every good hammerman, locks him- 
B^ in when he is about some masterpiece of crafik. 
Besides, something must be risked." 

<< Part we then to-night," said the Queen, '< toad 
Ged bless you, my children I — If Mary's head ever 
dses above water, you shall all rise along wiA her." 
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CHAPTER XV- 

It 18 a time of danger, not of rereU 
When churclimen turn to masquers. 

Spanish JVitA^r. 

The enterprise of Roland Qmme appeared to 
prosper. A trinket or two, of which the work did 
not surpass the substance, (for the materials were 
silver, supplied by the Queen,) were jndiciotisly 
presented to those most likely to be inquisitiye into 
the labours of the forge and anvil, which they thm 
were induced to reckon profitable to others, and 
harmless in itself. Openly, the page was seen woric- 
ing about such trifles. In private he forged a number 
of keys resembling so nearly in weight and in form 
those which were presented every evening to the 
Lady Lochleven, that, on a slight ini^ectiwi, it 
would have been difficult to perceive 1^ difference* 
He brought them to the dark rusty colour by the use 
<if salt and water ; and, in the 1a*iumph of his art, 
presented them at leng^ to Queen Mary in her 
presence-chamber, about an hour before the tolling 
of the curfew. She looked at them with pleasui«y 
but at the same time with doubt. — ^^ I allow," she 
said, << that the Lady Lochleven's eyes, whsch are 
not of the dearest, may be well deceived, could we 
pass those keys on her in place of the real imple* 
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ments of Her tyranny. But how is this to be done, 
and which of my little court dare attempt this tour 
de jongleur with any chance of success ? Could we 
but engage her in some earnest matter of arg^ument 
—but those which I hold with her, always have 
been of a kind which make her grasp her keys the 
faster, as if she said to herself — Here I hold what 
sets me above your taunts and reproaches — And 
even for her liberty, Mary Stewart could not stoop 
to speak the proud heretic fair. — What shall we do ? 
ShsJl Lady Fleming try her eloquence in describing 
the last new head-tire from Paris ? — Alas I thegood 
dame has not changed the fashion of her head-gear 
since Pinkie field, for aught that I know. Shall my 
migrumTie Catherine sing to her one of those touch- 
ing airs, which draw the very souls out of me and 
Roland Grseme ? — Alas I Dame Margaret Douglas 
would rather hear a Huguenot psalm of Clement 
Marrot, sung to the tune of JR^veillez votes, belle en- 
dormie. — Cousins and liege counsellors, what is to 
be done, for our wits are really astray in this mat- 
ter ? — ^Must our man-at-arms and the champion of 
our body, Roland Grseme, manfully assault the old 
lady, and take the keys from her par vote dufait f* 

" Nay I with your Grace's permission," said 
Roland, << I do not doubt being able to manage the 
matter with more discretion ; for though, in your 
Grace's service, I do not fear"— 

<< A host of old women," interrupted Catherine^ 
<< each armed with rock and spindle, yet he has no 
femcy for pikes and partisans, which might rise at 
the cry of Help ! a Douglasy a Douglas /" 
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** They that do not fear fair ladies' tongaes," con- 
tmued the page, <^ need dread nothing else. — But, 
gracious Liege, I am w^nigh satisfied that I eould 
pass the exehange of these keys on the Liady Loch- 
leren ; hot I dread the sentinel who is now planted 
nightly in the garden, whi<^, by necessity, we must 
tniTerse/' 

<^ Our last adyices from our friend on the shore 
have promised us assistance in that matter,'' replied 
the Queen. 

*< And is your Grraoe well assured of the fidelity 
and watchi^dness of those without ?" 

<^ For their fidelity, I will answer with my life, 
«nd for iJieir vigilance, I will answer with my life. 
I will give thee instant proof, my £i.ith^l Roland, 
that they are ingenuous and trusty as thyself. Ckmie 
Mther — Nay, Catherine, attend us; we carry not so 
deft a page into our private ehamb^ alone. Make 
fast the door of the parlour, Fleming, and warn us 
if you hear the least step — or stay, go thou to the 
door, Catherine," (in a whisper) << thy ears and thy 
wits are both sharper. — Good Fleming, attend wi 
thyself" — (and again she whispered) << her reverend 
presence will be as safe a watch on Roland as thine 
can— so be not jealous, mignonne:' 

Thus speaking, they were lighted by the Lady 
Fleming into the Queen's bedroom, a small apart- 
ment enlightened by a projecting window. 

^^Look from that window, Roland^" she said; 
^ see you amongst the several lights which begin 
to kindle, and to glimmer palely through the g^ey 
of the evening from the village of Kinross-Hseest 

« VOL. XXI. s 
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. thou, I say, one solitary spark apart from the others, 
and nearer it seems to the vei^e of the water ? — It 
is no brighter at this distance than the torch of the 
poor glow-worm, and yet, my good youth, that light 
is more dear to Mary Stewart, than every star that 
twinkles in the bine vault of heaven. By that' sig- 
nal, I know that more than one true heart are plot- 
ting my deliverance ; and without that conscious- 
ness, and the hope of freedom it gives me, I had 
long since stooped to my fate, and died of a broken 
heart. Plan after plan has been formed and abandon- 
ed, but still the light glimmers ; and while it glim- 
mers, my hope lives. — O I how many evenings have 
I sat musing in despair over our ruined schemes, 
. and scarce hoping that I should again see that bless- 
ed signal ; when it has suddenly kindled, and,' like 
the lights of Saint Elmo in a tempest, brought hope 
and consolation, where there was only dejection and 
•despair !'' 

" If I mistake not," answered Roland, " the can- 
dle shines from the house of Blinkhoolie, the mail- 
;gardener.'' 

<< Thou hast a good eye," said the Queen ; << it 

is there where my trusty lieges — God and the saints 

pour blessings on them I — hold consultation for my 

deliverance. The voice of a wretched captive would 

die on these blue waters, long ere it could mingle 

in their council ; and yet I can hold communication 

—I will confide the whole to thee— I am about to ask 

vthose faithful friends, if the moment for the great 

^attempt is nigh — Place the lamp in the window, 

xJPleming." 
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She obeyed, and immediately withdrew it. No 
sooner had she done so, than the light in the cottage 
of the gardener disappeared. 

"Now, count," said Queen Mary, " for my heart 
beats so thick that I cannot count myself."' 

The Lady Fleming began deliberately to count 
one, two, three, and when she had arrived at ten, the 
lig^t on the shore again showed its pale twinkle. 

" Now, our Lady be praised V* said the Queen ; 
*^ it was but two nights since, that the absence of 
the light remained, while I could tell thirty. The 
hour of deliverance approaches. May God bless 
those who labour in it with such truth to me I — 
alas I with such hazard to themselves — and bless 
you too, my children I — Come, we must to the au- 
dience-chamber again. Our absence, might excite 
suspicion, should they serve supper." 

They returned to the presence-chamber, and the 
evening concluded as usual. 

The next noon, at dinner-time, an unusual inci- 
dent occurred. While Lady Douglas of Lochleven 
performed her daily duty of assistant and taster at 
the Queen's table, she was told a man-at-arms had 
arrived recommended by her son, but without any 
letter or other token thau what he brought by word 
of mouth. 

" Hath he given you that token ?" demanded the 
Lady. 

" He reserved it, as I think, for your Ladyship's 
ear," replied Randal. 

" He doth well," said the Lady ; " tell him to 
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wait in the hall — But no — ^with your permission^ 
madam," (to the Queen) <<let him attend me here.*^ 

<< Since you are pleased to receive your domes- 
tics in my presence,'' said the Queen, << I cannot 
choose"— 

<< My infirmities must plead my excuse, madam," 
replied, the Lady ; << the life I must lead here ill 
suits with the years which have piused over my 
head, and compels me to wave ceremonial." 

" O, my good Lady," replied the Queen, " I 
would there were nought in this your castle more 
strongly compulsive than the cobweh chains of ce- 
remony ; but bolts and bars are harder matters to 
contend with." 

As she spoke, the person announced by Randal 
entered the room, and Roland Greeme at once re* 
cognised in him the Abbot Ambrosius. 

<< What is your name, good fellow ?" said the 
Lady. 

** Edward Glendinning," answered the Abbot, 
with a suitable reverence. 

<< Art thou of the blood of the Knight of Ave* 
nel?" said the Lady of Lochleven. 

<< Ay, madam, and that nearly," replied the pre- 
tended soldier. 

^< It is likely enough," said the Lady, " for the 
Knight is the son of his own good w<Mrks, and has 
risen from obscure lineage to his present high rank 
in the EiState — But he is of sure truth and appro- 
ved worth, and his kinsman is welcome to us* Yen 
hoM, unquestionably, the true faith ?" 
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*< Do not doubt of it, madam," said the disguised 
churchman. 

^< Hast thoa a token to me from Sir William 
Douglas ?" said the Lady. 

'< I have, madam," replied he ; << hut it must be 
said in private." 

<< Thouart right," said the Lady, moving towards 
the recess of a window ; << say in what does it con- 
flist ?" 

<< In the words of an old bard," replied the Abbot. 

^^ Repeat them," answered the Lady ; and he ut<- 
tered, in a low tone, the Hues from an old poem, 
called The Howlet,~ 

*' O, Douglas ! Douglas ! 
Tender and true.** 

» Trusty Sir John Holhind V* said the Lady 
Douglas, apostrophiiing the poet; << a kinder heart 
never inspired a rhyme, and the Douglas's honour 
was ever on thy harp-string ! We receive you among 
our followers, 61endinning-.-But, Randal, see that 
he keep the outer ward only, till we shall hear more 
touching him from our son. — Thoufearest not the 
night air, Glendinning ?" 

**• In the cause of the lady before whom I stand, 
I fear nothing, madam," answered the disguised 
Abbot. 

<^ Our garrison, then, is stronger by one trusts 

* Sir John Holland's iH>em of The Howlet is known to ooU 
lectors by the beautiful edition presented to the Bannatyne 
Club by Mr David Laing. 
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worthy soldier," said the matron — " Go to the but- 
tery, and let them make much of thee." 

When the Lady Lochleven had retired, the Queen 
said to Roland Greeme, who was now almost con- 
stantly in her company, << I spy comfort in that 
stranger's countenance ; I know not why it should 
be so, but I am well persuaded he is a friend. 

" Your Grace's penetration does not deceive you, 
answered the page ; and he informed her that the 
Abbot of Saint Mary's himself played* the part of 
the newly arrived soldier. 

The Queen crossed herself and looked upward. 
^^ Unworthy sinner that I am," she said, ^' that for 
my sake a man so holy, and so high in spiritual 
office, should wear the garb of a base sworder, 
and run the risk of dying the death of a traitor I 

<^ Heaven will protect its owil servant, madam, 
said Catherine Seyton ; << his aid would bring a 
blessing on our undertaking, were it not already 
blest for its own sake." 

^' What I admire in my spiritual father," said 
Roland, << was the steady fi*ont with which he look- 
ed on me, without giving the least sign of former 
acquaintance. I did not think the like was possi- 
ble, since I have ceased to believe that Henry was 
the same person with Catherine." 

^^ But marked you not how astuciously the good 
father," said the Queen, << eluded the questions of the 
woman Lochleven, telling her the very truth, which 
yet she received not as such ?" 

Roland thought in his heart, that when the truth 
was spoken for the purpose of deceiving, it was 
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Httle better than a lie in disguise. But it was no 
time to agitate such questions of conscience. 

^' And now for the signal from the shore I" ex- 
claimed .Catherine ; << my bosom tells me we shall see 
this night two lights instead of one gleam from that 
garden of Eden-— And then, Roland, do you play 
your part manfully, and we will dance on the green- 
sward like midnight fairies I*' 

Catherine's conjecture misgave not, nor deceived 
her. In the evening two beams twinkled from the 
cottage, instead of one ; and the page heard, with 
beating heart, that the new retainer was ordered to 
stand sentinel on the outside of the castle. When 
he intimated this news to the Queen, she held her 
hand out to him — ^he knelt, and when he raised it 
to his lips in all dutiful homage, he found it was 
damp and cold as marble. ^< For God's sake, ma- 
dam, droop not now — sink not now T' 
■ " Call upon Our Lady, my Liege," said the La- 
dy Fleming — << call upon your tutelar saint." 

<^ Call the spirits of the hundred kings you are 
descended from I" exclaimed the page ; <^ in this hour 
of need, the resolution of a monarch were worth the 
aid of a hundred saints." 

" O ! Roland Grseme," said Mary, in a tone of 
deep despondency, "be true to me — ^many have 
been false tome. Alas I I have not always been 
true to myself I My mind misgives me that I shall 
die in bondage, and that this bold attempt will cost 
all our lives. It was foretold me by a soothsayer 
in France, that I should die in prison, and by a vio- 
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lent death, and here comes the hour — O^ would to 
God it found me prepared I" 

<< Madam," said Catherine Seyton, *^ remember 
you are a Queen. Better we all died in bravely at- 
tempting to gain our freedom, than remained here 
to be poisoned, as men rid them of the noxious ver- 
min that haunt old houses." 

<< You are right, Catherine," said the Queen; ''and 
Mary will bear her like herself. But, alas I your 
young and buoyant spirit can ill tsp^ the causes 
which have brokmi mine. Forgive me, my children, 
and farewell for a while^— I will prepare both mind 
and body for this awful venture." 

They separated, till again called tc^ether by the 
tolling of the curfew. The Queen appeared grave, 
but firm and resolved ; the Lady Fleming, with the 
art of an experienced courtier, knew perfectly how 
to disguise her inward tremors ; Catherine's eye was 
fired, as if with the boldness of the project, and the 
half smile which dwelt upon her beautiful mouth 
seemed to contemn all the risk and all the conse- 
quences of discovery ; Roland, who felt how mcudi. 
success dep^aded on his own address and boldness, 
summoned together his whole presence of mind, and 
if he found his spirits flag for a moment, cast his eye 
upon Catherine, whom he thought he had never seen 
look so beautiful. — " I may be foiled," he thought, 
<< but with this reward in prospect, they must bring 
the devil to aid th^n ere they cross me." Thus re- 
solved, he stood like a greyhound in the slips, with 
hand, heart, and eye intent upon making and seizing 
opportunity for the execution of their project. 
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The keys had, with the wonted ceremonial, been 
presented to the Lady Lochleren. She stood with 
Iber back to the easement, which, like that of the 
Queen's apartment, commanded a view of Kinross, 
with the.chnrch, which stands at some distance from 
the town, and nearer to the lake, then connected 
with the town by straggling cottages. With her 
back to the casement, then, and her face to the ta- 
ble, on which the keys lay for an instant while she 
tasted the yarious dishes which were placed there^ 
stood the Lady of Lochleven, more provokingly in- 
tent than nsoal — so at least it seemed to her prison- 
ers — upon the huge and heayy bunch of iron, the 
implements of their restraint. Just when, having 
finished her ceremony as taster of the Queen's ta- 
ble, she was about to take up the keys, the page, 
who stood besdde her, and had handed her the 
dishes in succession, looked sidewise to the church- 
yard, and exclaimed he saw corpse-candles in the 
Tault. The Lady of Lochleren was not without a 
touch, though a slight one, of the superstitions of 
the time ; the £3tte of her sons made her alive to 
omens, and a corpse-light, as it was called, in the 
family burial-place, boded death. - She turned her 
head towards the casement — saw a distant glimmer^ 
ing — ^forgot her charge for one second, and in that 
second were lost the whole fruits of her former vi- 
.gilance. The page held the forged keys under his 
cloak, and with great dexterity exchanged them for 
the real ones. His utmost address could not pre- 
vent a slight clash as he took up the latter bunch. 
<< Who touches the keys ?" said the Lady ; . and 
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while the page answered that the sleeve of his cloak 
had stirred them, she looked round, possessed her- 
self of the bunch which now occupied the place of 
the genuine keys, and again turned to gaze at the 
supposed corpse-candles. 

^< I hold these gleams," she said, after a moment's 
consideration, ^* to come, not from the churchyard, 
but from the hut of the old gardener Blinkhoolie. 
I wonder what thrift that churl drives, that of late 
he hath overbad light in his house till the night grew 
deep. I thought him an industrious, peaceful man 
— If he turns resetter of idle companions and night- 
walkers, the place must be rid of him." 

<< He n^ay work his baskets perchance," said the 
page, desirous to stop the train of her suspicion. 

<< Or nets, may he not ?" answered the Lady. 

<' Ay, madam," said Roland, << for trout and sal- 
mon." 

« Or for fools and knaves," replied the Lady ; 
« but this shall be looked after to-morrow. — I wish 
your Grace and your company a good evening. — 
Randal, attend us." And Randal, who waited in the 
antechamber after having surrendered his bunch 
of keys, gave his .escort to his mistress as usual, 
while, leaving the Queen's apartments, she retired 
to her own. 

« To-morrow ?" said the page, rubbing his hands 
with glee as he repeated the Lady's last words, 
<< fools look to to-morrow, and wise folk use to-night. 
—May I pray you, my gracious Liege, to retire for 
onehalf hour, until all the castle is composed to rest ? 
I must go and rub with oil these blessed implements 
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of our freedom. Courage and constaucy, and all will 
go well, provided our friends on the shore £a.il not 
to send the boat you spoke of." 

" Fear them not," said Catherine, " they are true 
as steel — if our dear mistress do but maintain her 
noble and royal courage."* 

<' Doubt not me, Catherine," replied the Queen ; 
^< a while since I was overborne, but I have recalled 
the spirit of my earlier and more sprightly days, 
when I used to accompany my armed nobles, and 
wish to be myself a man, to know what life it was 
to be in the fields with sword and buckler, jack and 
knapscap I" 

" O, the lark lives not a gayer life, nor sings a 
lighter and gayer song, than the merry soldier," 
answered Catherine. ^< Your Grace shall be in the 
midst of them soon, and the look of such a liege 
Sovereign will make each of your host worth three 
in the hour of need : — ^but I must to my task." 

^« We have but brief time," said Queen Mary ; 
<< one of the two lights in the cottage is extinguish- 
ed — that shows the boat is put o£F." 

" They will row very slow," said the page, " or 
kent where depth permits, to avoid noise.— To our 
several tasks — I will communicate with the good 
Father." 

At the dead hour of midnight, when all was silent 
in the castle, the page put the key into the lock of 
the wicket which opened into the garden, and which 
was at the bottom of a staircase that descended from 

* Note I., p. 293, Demeanour of Queen Mary. 
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the Qaeen's apartment. ^< Now, turn smooth and 
floftly, thou good bolt/' said he, ^ if ever oil soften* 
ed rust I" and his precautions had been so e£FectnaIy 
that the bolt revolved with little or no sound of re- 
sistance. He ventured not to cross the threshold, 
but exchanging a word with the disguised Abbot, 
asked if the boat were ready ? 

<< This half hour," said the s^itinel. ^^ She lies 
beneath the wall, too close under the islet to be seen 
by the warder, but I fear she will hardly escape his 
notice in patting o£F again." 

^ The darkness," said the page, <^ and our pro- 
found silence, may take her off unobserved, as she 
came in. Hildebrand has the watch on the tower — 
a heavy-headed knave, who holds a can of ale to be 
the best head-piece upon a night-watch. He sleeps 
for a wager " 

^ Then bring the Queen," said the Abbot, << and 
I win call Henry Seyton to assist them to the boat." 

On tiptoe, with noiseless step and suppressed 
breath, trembling at every rustle of their own ap- 
parel, one after another the fair prisoners glided 
down the winding stair, under the g^dance of Ro- 
land GrsBme, and were received at the wicket-gate 
by Henry Seyton and the churchman. The former 
seemed instantly to take upon himself the whole di- 
rection of the enterprise. ^< My Lord Abbot," he 
said, << give my sister your arm — I will conduct the 
Queen — ^and that youth will have the honour to 
guide Lady Fleming." 

This was no time to dispute the arrangement, al- 
though it was not that which Roland Graeme would 
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hare chosen* Catherine Seyton, who well knew the 
garden path, tripped on before like a sylph, ratiiier 
leading the Abbot than receiving assistance — the 
Qaeen, her native spirit prevailing over female fear, 
and a thousand painful reflections, moved steadily 
forward, by the assistance of Henry Seyton — while 
the Liady Fleming encumbered with her fears and 
her helplessness Roland Graeme, who followed is 
the rear, and who Imh^ under the other arm a packet 
of necessaries belonging to the Queen. The door 
oi the garden, which communicated with the shore 
of the islet, yielded to one of the keys of which Ro- 
land had possessed himself, although not until he 
had tried several, — a moment of anxious terror and 
expectation. The ladies were then partlyled, partly 
carried, to the side of the lake, where a boat with 
six rowers attended them, the men couched along 
the bottom to secure them from observation. Henry 
Seyton placed the Queen in the stem ; the Abbot 
offered to assist Catherine, but she was seated by 
the Queen's side before he could utter his pro£Per of 
help ; and Roland Grseme was just lifting Lady Fle- 
ming over the boat-side, when a thought suddenly 
occurred to him, and exclaiming, ^< Forgotten, for- 
gotten I wait for me but one half minute,'' he re- 
placed on the shore the helpless lady of the bed- 
chamber, threw the Queen's packet into the boat^ 
and sped back throng the garden with the noise- 
less speed of a bird on the wing. 

<< By Heaven, he is false at last T' said Seytcm^ 
** I ever feared it V* 
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• <* He is as true," said Catherine, " as Heaven it- 
self, and that I will maintain." 

<< Be silent, minion,*' said her brother, << for shame, 
if not for fear — Fellows, put oflF, and row for your 
lives !" 

' << Help me, help me on board I" said the deserted 
Lady Fleming, and that louder than prudence war- 
ranted. 

" Put off — ^put off I" cried Henry Seyton ; " leave 
all behind, so the Queen is safe." 
f " Will you permit this, madam ?" said Catherine, 
imploringly ; " you leave your deliverer to death." 

" I will not," said the Queen. — " Seyton, I com- 
mand you to stay at every risk." 

" Pardon me, madam, if I disobey," said the in- 
tractable young man ; and with one hand lifting in 
Lady Fleming, he began himself to push off the boat. 

She was two fathoms' length from the shore, and 
the rowers were getting her head round, when Ro- 
land Grsemoj arriving, bounded from the beach, and 
attained the boat, overturning Seyton, on whom he 
lighted. The youth swore a deep but suppressed 
oath, and stopping Grseme as he stepped towards 
the stem, said, << Your place is not with high-boru 
dames — ^keep at the head and trim the vessel — 
Now give way — give way— Row, for Crod and the 
Queen I" 

The rowers obeyed, and began to pull vigorously. 

<< Why did you not muffle the oars ?" said Roland 
Orseme ; << the dash must awaken the sentinel — Row, 
lads, and get out of reach of shot ; for had not old 
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Hildebrand, tlie warder, supped upon poppy-por- 
ridge, this whispering must have waked him." 

<< It was all thine own delay," said Seyton ; << thon 
shalt reckon with me hereafter for that and other 
matters." 

But Roland's apprehension was verified too in- 
stantly to permit him to reply. The sentinel, whose 
slumberinghad withstood the whispering, was alarm- 
ed by the dash of the oars. His challenge was in- 
stantly heard. ^< A boat — a boat I — ^bring to, or I 
shoot !" And, as they continued to ply their oars, 
he called aloud, << Treason I treason I" rung the bell 
of the castle, and discharged his harquebnss at the 
boat. The ladies crowded on each other like startled 
wild-fowl, at the flash and report of the piece, while 
thelnen urged the rowers to the utmost speed. They 
heard more than one ball whiz along the surface of 
the lake, at no great distance from their little bark ; 
and from the lights, which glanced like meteors from 
window to window, it was evident the whole castle 
was alarmed, and their escape discovered. 

<< Pull I" again exclaimed Seyton ; << stretch to 
your oars, or I will spur you to the task with my 
dagger — ^they'will launch a boat immediately." 

^< That is cared for," said Roland ; << I locked 
gate and wicket on them when I went back, and no 
boat will stir from the island this night,, if doors of 
good oak and bolts of iron can keep men within 
stone-walls. — And now I resign my office of por- 
ter of Lochleven, and give the keys to the Kelpie's 
keeping." 

As the heavy keys plunged in the lake, the Ab- 
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bot, mHbo till then had been repeatiiig hig prayers^ 
exclaimed, ^ Now, bless thee, my son I for thy ready 
prudence puts shame on us all."* 

*^ I knew," said Mary, drawing her breath more 
freely, as they were now out of reach of the mus- 
ketry — ^ I knew my squire's truth, promptitude, 
and sagacity. — I must have him dear friends with 
my no less true knights, Douglas and Seyton — but 
where, thai, is Douglas ?" 

<' Here, madam," answered the deep and melan- 
choly voice of the boatman who sat next her, and 
who acted as steersman. 

** Alas I was it you who stretched your body be- 
fore me," sud the Queen, ^ when IJie balls were 
raining arqund us ?" 

*^ Believe you," said he, in a low tone, ^Hhat Dou- 
glas would have resigned to any one the chance of 
protecting his Queen's life with his own ?" 

The dialogue was here interrupted by a diot or 
two from one of those small pieces of artillery call- 
ed falconets, then Used in defending castles. Theriuit 
was too vague to have any effect, but the broader 
flash, the deeper sound, Ihe louder return which was 
made by the midnight echoes of Bennarty, terrified 
and imposed silence on the liberated prisoners. The 
boat was alongside of a rude quay or landing-place^ 
running out from a garden of considerable extent, 
ere any of them again attempted to speak. They 
landed, and while the Abbot returned thanks aloud 
to Heaven, which had thus far favoured their en- 

*NoleII.,p.S9S. Escape of Queen MuryfiramLodiktpeii* 
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terprise, Douglas enjoyed the best reward of his 
desperate undertaking, in conducting the Queen to 
the house of the gardener. Yet, not unmindful of 
Roland Grseme even in that moment of terror and 
exhaustion, Mary expressly commanded Seyton to 
give his assistance to Fleming, while Catherine 
voluntarily, and without bidding, took the arm of 
the page. Seyton presently resigned Lady Fleming 
to the care of th.e Abbot, alleging he must look after 
their horses ; and his attendants, disencumbering^ 
themselves of their boat-cloaks, hastened to assist 
him. 

While Mary spent in the gardener's cottage the- 
few minutes which were necessary to prepare the 
steeds for their departure, she perceived in a cor- 
ner, the old man to whom the garden belonged, and 
called him to approach. He came as it were witb 
reluctance. 

** H0W9 brother," said the Abbot, " so slow to 
welcome thy royal Queen and mistress to liberty 
and to her kingdom V* 

The old man, thus admonished, came forward^ 
and, in good terms of speech, gave her Grace joy 
of her deliverance. The Queen returned him thanks 
in the most gracious manner, and added, <' It will 
remain to us to offer some immediate reward for 
your fidelity, for we wot well your house has been 
long the refuge in which our trusty servants have 
met to concert measures for our freedom." So say- 
ing, she offered gold, and added, *' We will consider* 
your services more fully hereafter." 

VOL. XXI. T 
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*^ Kneel, brolhery" said the Abbot, << kneel in- 
stontly> and thank her Grace's kindness." 

<< Good brother, that wert once a few steps nnder 
me, and art still very many years younger/' replied 
the gardener, pettishly, ^^ let me do mine acknow- 
ledgmoits in my own way« Queens have knelt ta 
me ere now, and in truth my knees are too old and 
stiff to bend even to this lovely-faced lady. — May 
it please your Grace, if your Grace's servants have 
occupied my house, so that I could not call it mine 
Qwn-^if they have trodden down my flowers in ike 
zeal of their midnight comings and goings, and 
dastroyed the hope of the fruit season, by bringing 
their war-horses into my garden, I do but crave of 
your Giraoo in requital, that you will choose your 
residence as far from me as possible* I am an old 
man, whowould willingly creep to mygrareas easily 
as I can, in peace, good-will, and quiet labour." 

<^ I promise you fiiirly, good man," said tiie 
Quaen, ^< I will not make yonder castle myreudenoe 
again, if I can help it. But let me press on you this 
money*— it will make some amends for the havoc 
we have made in your little garden and orchard.'* 

*^ I thank your Grace, but it will make me not 
Ao least amends," said the old man^ ^ The ruined 
labours of a whole year are not so easily r^hused 
to him who has perdiance but that one year to live ; 
and besides, they tell me I must leave this plaoe^ 
and become a wanderer in mine old age-<-I thafe 
have nothing on eartib saving these £ruit-tree% and 
a few old parchments and family secrets not wortk 
knowing. As for gold, if I had loved it, I might 
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have remained Lord Abbot of Saint Mary's — ^and 
yet, I wot not-^for, if Abbot Boniface be bnt th« 
poor peasant Blinkhoolie, hi9 successor, the Abbot 
Ambrosins, is still transmuted for the worse into' 
the g^ise of a sword-and^bnckler-man." 

<< Ha ! Is this indeed the Abbot Bonifkce of 
whom I have heard ?" said the Queen. <^ It is indeed 
I who should have bent the knee for your blessings 
good Father 1" 

<< Bend no knee to me, Lady I The blessing of 
an old man, who is no longer an Abbot, go with you 
over dale and down-^I hear the trampling of your 
horses." 

« Farewell, Father," said the Queen. « When 
we are once more seated at Holyrood, we will 
neither forget thee nor thine injured garden." 

** Forget us both," said the Ex- Abbot Boniface^ 
<< and may God be with you I" 

As they hurried out of the house, they heard the 
old man talking and muttering to himself, as he 
hastily drew bolt and bar behind them. 

• <' The revenge of the Douglasses will reach the 
poor old man," said the Queen. << God help me, I 
ruin every one whom I approach I" 

<' His safety is cared for," said Seyton ; ^< he must 
not remain here, but will be privately conducted to 
a place of greater security. But I would your Grace 
were in the saddle. — To horse I to horse 1" 

The party of Seyton and of Douglas were in- 
creased to about ten by those attendants who had 
remained with the horses. The Queen and her 
ladiesi with all the rest who came from the boat, were 
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instantly mounted ; and holdmg aloof from the vil- 
lage^ which was already alarmed by the firing from 
the castle, with Douglas acting as their guide, they 
soon reached the open ground, and began to ride 
as fast as was consistent with keeping together in 
good order. 
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NOTES TO CHAPTER XV. 

Note I., p. 28S.— Demeanour of Queen Mart. 

In the daogeroiu expedition to Aberdeenshire, Randolph, the 
English ambassador, gives Cecil the following account of Queen 
Mary's demeanour :— 

** In all those garbulles, I assure your honour, I never saw 
the Queen merrier, never dismayed ; nor never thought I that 
atomache to be in her that I find. She repented nothing but, 
when the Lords and others, at Inverness, came in the morning 
from the watches, that she was not a man to know what life it 
was to lye all night in the fields, or to walk upon the causeway 
with a jack and a knapscap, a Glasgow buckler, and a broad- 
sword.*'— Randolph to Cecil, September 18, 1562. 

The writer of the above letter seems to have felt the same im> 
pression which Catherine Seyton,' in the text, considered as 
proper to the Queen's presence among her armed subjects. 

" Though we neither thought nor looked for other than on 
that day to have fought or never— what desperate blows would 
not have been given, when every man should have fought in the 
sight of so noble a Queen, and so many fair ladies, our enemies 
to have taken them from us, and we to save our honours, not to 
be reft of them, your honour can easily judge!"— TAe same to 
the same, September 24, 1568. 

Note II., p. 288.— Escape of Queen Mabtfeom Lochle vbn. 

It is well known that the escape of Queen Mary from Loch- 
leven was effected by George Douglas, the youngest brother of 
Sir William DougUui, the lord of the castle ; but the minute cir- 
cumstances of the event have been a good deal confused, owing to 
two agents having been concerned in it who bore the same name* 
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It has been always supposed that George Douglas was induced 
to abet Mary's escape by the ambitious hope that, by such ser. 
▼ice, he might merit her hand. But his purpose was discovered 
by his brother Sir William, and he was expelled from the castle. 
He continued, notwithstanding, to hover in the neighbourhood, 
and maintain a correspondence with the royal prisoner and 
others in the fortress. 

If we believe the English ambassador Drury, the Queen was 
grateful to George Douglas, and even proposed a marriage with 
him ; a scheme which could hardly beserious, s&noe she was still 
the wife of Bothwell, but which, if suggested at all, might be 
with a purpose of gratifying the Regent Murray's ambttibny 
and propitiaieing his fiivour ; since he was, it must be remembeiu 
ed, the brother uterine of George Douglas, for whom such hlgk 
iMmoiur WBS said to be dcsigiiad. 

Tlie prf^osal, if serSously made, was treated as inadmisribk^ 
and Mary again resumed her purpose of escape. Her failure ift 
lier first attempt has some picturesque particidars, which might 
ImTe been advantageously introduoed in fictitious narratiTC. 
I>na*y sends CecU the foUowixig acoomit of the matter :-* 

*^ But after, upon the 25th of the last, (April 1667,) die in. 
terprised an escape, and was the rather near effeet, through her 
aeoustomed li»g lying in bed all the miming. The Boanaer of 
it was thus : there cometh in to her the UuHidreM early as4itfafir 
limes before she was Wanted, and the Queen according to such 
a seoret practice putteth on her the hood of the laundress, and 
so with the fardel of clothes and the aaufiler upon her Ims^ 
passetfa out and entreth the boat to pass the Lodi ; which, after 
some space, one of them that rowed said menrily, ' Let us aee 
what manner of dam« this is, and therewith offered to pull 
down her muffler, which, to defend, she put up her hands, which 
they espied to be very fair and white ; wherewith they enteBsd 
into suspicion whom she was, beginning to wonder at her enter- 
prise. Whereat she was little dismayed, but charged them, upon 
danger of their lives, to row her over to the shore, which they 
nothing r^arded, but eftsoons rowed her back again, promising 
her it ahoidd be secreted, and especially fvem the lord of the 
house, under whose guai'd she lyeth. It seemed she knew her 
i«fiige» and where to have found it if she had onoe landed ; fior 
tbere did, and yet do linger, at a little village oaHed KiamMi^ 
iiard at the L«idi side, this same George DouglaB, one iSenipi]» 
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and oDe Beton, the which two were sometime her trusty ser- 
TBDts, and, as yet appeareth, they mind her no less affection." 
•—BisHOF Keith's History of the Affairs of Church and State m 
Scotland, p. 490. 

Notwithstanding this disappointment, little spoke of by his- 
torians, Mary renewed her attempts to escape. There was in 
the Castle of Lochleven a lad, named William Douglas, some 
relation probably of Ae baron, and about eighteen years old. 
This youth proved as accessible to Queen Mary's prayers and 
promises, as was the brother of his patron, George Douglas, 
from whom this William must be carefully kept distinct. It 
"was young William who played the part commonly assigned to 
his superior, Geoige, stealing the keys of the castle fi^m the 
table on which they lay, while his lord was at supper. He let 
the Queen and a waiting woman out of the apartment where 
they were secured, and out of the door itself, embarked with 
them in a sniaU skiff, and rowed them to the shore. To pre- 
vent instant pursuit, he, for precaution's sak^ locked the iron 
grated door of the tower, and threw the keys into the lake. 
They found George Douglas and the Queen's servant, Beton, 
waiting for them, and Lord Seyton and James Hamilton •f 
Orbieston in attendance, at the bead of a party of fldthful fol- 
lowers, with whom they fled to Niddrie Castle^ and from thenoe 
to Hamilton. 

In narrating this romantic story, both history and traditioti 
confuse the two Douglasses together, and confer on George the 
successful execution of the escape from tiie castl^.the merit of 
which belongs, In reality, to the boy called William, or, more fre- 
qnendy, the Little Doughis^ either from his youth or his slight 
stature. The reader will observe, that In the romance, the part of 
the Little Douglas has been assigned to Roland Grseme. In ano- 
ther case, it would be tedious to point out in a work of amuse- 
ment such minulc points of historical fiust; bnt the general in^ 
terest taken in the fate of Queen Mary, renders every thing of 
consequence which connects itself with her misfortunes. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

He mounted himself on a coal-black steed, 

And her on a freckled grey. 
With a bugelet horn hung down from his side, 

And roundly they rode away. 

Old Ballad. 

The influence of the free air, the rushing of the 
horses over high and low, the ringing of the bridles, 
the excitation at once arising from a sense of free- 
dom and of rapid motion, gradually dispelled the 
confused and dejected sort of stupefaction by which 
Queen Mary was at first overwhelmed. She could 
not at last conceal the change of her feelings to the 
person who rode at her rein, and who she doubted 
not was the Father Ambrosius ; for Seyton, with 
all the heady impetuosity of a youth, proud, and 
justly so, of his first successful adventure, assumed 
all the bustle and importance of commander of the 
little party, which escorted, in the language of the 
time, the Fortune of Scotland. He now led the 
van, now checked his bounding steed till the rear 
had come up, exhorted the leaders to keep a steady, 
though rapid pace, and commanded those who were 
hindmost of the party to use their spurs, and allow 
no interval to take place in their line of march ; and 
anon he was beside the Queen, or her ladies, en- 
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quiring how they brooked the hasty journey, and 
whether they had any commands for him. But while 
Seytonthus busied himself in the general cause with 
some advantage to the regular order of the march, 
and a good deal of personal ostentation, the horse- 
man who rode beside the Queen gave her his full 
and undivided attention, as if he had been waiting 
upon some superior being. When the road was 
rugged and dangerous, he abandoned almost entirely 
the care of his own horse, and kept his hand con- 
stantly upon the Queen's bridle ; if a river or larger 
brook traversed their course, his left arm retained 
her in the saddle, while his right held her palfrey's 
rein. 

*^ I had not thought, reverend Father," said the 
Queen, when they reached the other bank, << th^t 
the convent bred such good horsemen." — The per- 
son she addressed sighed, but made no other answer. 
— " I know not how it is," said Queen Mary, " but 
either the sense of freedom, or the pleasure of my 
favourite exercise, from which I have been so long 
debarred, or both combined, seem to have given 
wings to me — ^no fish ever shot through the water, 
no bird through the air, with the hurried feeling of 
liberty and rapture with which I sweep through this 
night-wind, and over these wolds. Nay, such is the 
magic of feeling myself once more in the saddle, 
that I could almost swear I am at this moment 
mounted on my own favourite Rosabelle, who was 
never matched in Scotland for swiftness, for ease of 
motion, and for sureness of foot." 

*^ And if the horse which bears so dear a burden 
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could speak," answered the deep Toi«e cf the 
melancholy Geocge of Dooglas, ^ wtmld she not 
reply, who bnt Rosabelle oughtat snchaBemergenoe 
as this to serve her belored nistress, or who but 
Douglas ought to hold her bridle-rein T' 

Queen Blary started ; she foresaw at once all the 
levils like to arise to herself Mid him from the deep 
enthnsiaetic passion of this youth ; bat her fedingg 
as a woman, grateful at once and oompassionatey 
prevented her assuming the dignity o^a Queen, and 
she endeavoured to oontmue the conversation in an 
indifferent tone. 

<< MethoBght,** she said, ** I heard that, at the 
division of my spoils, Rosabelle had become the 
property of Lord Morton's paramour and ladye- 
love, Alice." 

^^ The noble palfrey had indeed been destined to 
so base a lot," answered Douglas ; ** she was kept 
under four keys, and under the chaige of a nume- 
rous, crew of grooms and domestics— but Queen 
Mary needed Rosabelle, and Rosabelle is here." 

<< And was it well, Douglas," said Queen Mary, 
^ when such fearful risks of various kinds must 
needs be encountered, that you should augment 
their perils to yourself, for a subject ci so little 
moment wk a palfrey ?" 

<^ Do you ciEdl that of litde moment," answered 
Douglas, ^< which has afforded you a moment's plea* 
sure ? — Did you not start with joy when I first said 
you were mounted on Rosabelle? — ^And to purchase 
you that pleasure, though it were to last no longer 
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than the flash of lightning doth, would not Douglas 
liave risked his life a thousand times ?" 

'< O, peace, Douglas, peace," said the Queen^ 
<< this is unfittiog language ; and, hesides, I would 
i^ak," said she, recollecting herself, ** with the 
Abhot of Saint Mary's — Nay, Douglas, I will not 
let you quit my rein in displeasure." 

^ Displeasure, lady I" answered Douglas ; << alas I 
sorrow is all that I can feel for your well-warrant- 
ed contempt — I should be as soon displeased witik 
Heaven for refusing the wildest wish which mortal 
can form." 

" Abide by my rein, however," said Mary^ *' there 
is room for my Lord Abbot on the other side ; and> 
besides, I doubt if his assistance would be so useful 
to Rosabelle and me as yours luus been, should the 
«..d mpun require it." 

The Abbot came up on the otber side, and she 
immediately opened a conv^rsatiim with him on the 
topic of the state of parties, and the plan fittest for 
ber to pursue in consequence of her deUverance. In 
this conversation Douglas tooklittle share, and never 
bat when directly apptied to by the Queen, wlule, 
as before, his attention seemed entirely engrossed 
by the care, of Mary's personal safety. She learned, 
bowever, she had a new obligation to him, since, by 
bis contrivance, the Abbot, whom be had furnished 
with the family pass-word, was introduced into the 
castle as one of the garrison. 

Long before daybreak they ended their hasty and 
perilous journey before the gates of Niddrie, a cas- 
de in West Lothian, belong^ g to Lord Seyton. 
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When the Queen was about to alight, Henry Sey- 
ton, preventing Douglas, received her in his arms, 
a^d, kneeling down, prayed her Majesty to enter 
the house of his father, her faithfiil servant. 
- " Your Grace," he added, " may repose yourself 
here in perfect safety — it is already garrisoned with 
good men for your protection ; and I have sent a 
post to my father, whose instant arrival, at the head 
of five hundred men, may be looked for. Do not 
dismay yourself, therefore, should your sleep be 
broken by the trampling of horse ; but only think 
that here are some scores more of the saucy Seytons 
come to attend you." 

<< And by better friends than the saucy Seytons, 
a Scottish Queen cannot be guarded," replied Mary. 
<^ Rosabelle went fleet as the summer breeze, and 
weUnigh as easy ; but it is long since I have been 
a traveller, and I feel that repose will be welcome.— 
Catherine, vna miffnonneyyou must sleep in my apart- 
ment to-night, and bid me welcome to your noble 
father's castle. — Thanks, thanks to all my kind de- 
liverers — thanks, and a good-night is all I can now 
offer ; but if I climb once more to the upper side 
of Fortune's wheel, I will not have her bandage. 
Mary Stewart will keep her eyes open, and dis- 
tinguish her friends. — Seyton, I need scarcely re- 
commend the venerable Abbot, the Douglas, and my 
page, to your honourable care and hospitality." 

Henry Seyton bowed, and Catherine and Lady 
Fleming attended the Queen to her apartment; 
where, acknowledging to them that she should have 
found it difficult in that moment to keep her pro- 
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inise of holding her eyes open, she resigned herself 
to repose, and awakened not till the morning was 
advanced. 

Mary's first feeling when she awoke, was th e doubt 
of her freedom ; and the impulse prompted her to 
start from bed, and hastily throwing her mantle over 
her shoulders, to look out at the casement of her 
apartment. O sight of joy I instead of the crystal 
sheet of Lochleven, unaltered save by the influence 
of the wind, a landscape of wood and moorland lay 
before her, and the park around the castle was oc- 
cupied by the troops of her most faithful and most 
favourite nobles. 

<^Rise, rise, Catherine," cried the enraptured 
Princess; << arise and come hither! — ^here are swords 
and spears in true hands, and glittering armour on 
loyal breasts. Here are banners, my girl, floating 
in the wind, as lightly as summer clouds — Great 
God I what pleasure to my weary eyes to trace their 
devices — thine own brave father's — the princely 
Hamilton's-rthe faithful Fleming's — See — see — 
they have caught a glimpse of me, and throng to- 
wards the. window I" 

She flung the casement open, and with her bare 
head, from ^hich the tresses flew back loose and di- 
shevelled, her fair arm, slenderly veiled by her man- 
tle, returned by motion and sign the exulting shoutg 
of the warriors, which echoed for many a furlong 
around. When the first burst of ecstatic joy was 
over, she recollected how lightly she was dressed^ 
and, putting her hands to her face, which was co- 
vered with blushes at the recollection, withdrew ab- 
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raptl J from tlie window. The cause of her retreat 
was easily conjectared, and increased the general 
enthusiasm for a Princess, who had forgotten h^r 
rank in her haste to acknowledge the services of her 
auhjects. The unadorned heauties of die lovely wo- 
man, too, moved the military spectators more than 
tile highest display of her regal state might ; and 
what might have seemed too free in her mode of 
4^pearing hefore them, was more than atoned for 
by the enthusiasm of the moment, and by the de- 
lieacy evinced in her hasty retreat. Often as the 
shouts died away, as often were they renewed till 
wood and hill rung again ; and many a deep oaitli 
was made that morning on die cross of the sword, 
tiiat the hand should not part with the weapon, till 
Mary Stewart was restored to her rights. But what 
are promises, what tiie hopes of mortals ? In ten 
days these gallant and devoted votaries were skin,^ 
were captives, or had fied. 

Mary flung herself into the nearest seat, and still- 
blushing, yet half smiling, exclaimed, ^ Ma miff" 
nonnsy what will they think of me ?— to show myself 
to them with my bare feet hastily thrust into the 
slippers— only this loose mantle about me—* my hair 
loose on my shoulders — ^my arms and neck so bare 
— O, the best they can suppose is, that her abode- 
in yonder dungeon has turned their Queen's brain t 
^Bat my rebel subjects saw me reposed when I was* 
in the depth of affliction, why should I holdcolcter 
ceremony with tiiese faitiifal and loyal men ?— - 
Call Fleming, however — I trust she has not fbr* 
gotten die little mail with my iqyparel— - We Hoat 
be as brave as we can, miffnonne.** 
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** Nay, madam, our good Lady Fleming was in 
ao case to remember any thing." 

<^ You jest, Catherine," said the Queen, some- 
what offended ; ** it is not in her nature, surely, to 
foi^t her duty so Deyr as ta leave us without a change 
•f apparel ?" 

^ Roland 6r»me, madam, took care of thal^** 
answered Catherine ; ^< for he threw the nuul, with 
your highness's clothes and jewels, into the boat, ere 
he ran back to lock the g^ate-^I never saw so awk- 
ward a page as that youth — ^the packet weUnigh 
idl on my head." 

** He shall make thy heart amends, my girl," siud 
Queen Mary, laughing, *< for tibat and all ol^er of- 
fences given. But call Fleming, and let us put omv 
selves into apparel to meet our fiiithful lords." 

Such had been the preparationsy and such was 
the skill of Lady Fleming, that the Queen appeared 
before her assemblednobles in sack attire as became, 
tiboug^ it could not enhance, her natural dignity. 
With the most winning courtesy, she expressed tv 
each individual her grateful t^ianks, and dignified not 
only every noble, but many of the lesser barons, by 
her particular attention. 

**. And whither now, my lords ?" she said; ^ what 
way do your counsels determine fcH: u»?" 

^ To Draphane Casde," replied Lord Arbroath^ 
« if your Majesty is so pleased ; and thence to Dun- 
barton, to place your Grace's person in safety, after 
which we long to prove if these tnutors wiU abide 
lu in the field." 

« And when do we journey ?' 
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" We propose," said Lord Seyton, " if your 
Grace's fatigue will permit, to take horse after the 
morning's meal." 

'^ Your pleasure, my lords, is mine," replied the 
Queen ; " we will rule our journey hy your wisdom 
now, and hope hereafter to have the advantage of 
governing hy it our kingdom. — You will permit my 
ladies and me, my good lords, to hreak our fast 
along with you — We must be half soldiers our- 
selves, and set state apart." 

Low bowed many a helmeted head at this irra- 
cioos pro£Fer, when the Queen, glancing her lyes 
through the assembled leaders, missed both Dou- 
glas and Roland Grseme, and enquired for them in 
a whisper to Catherine Seyton. 

<< They are in yonder oratory, madam, sad enough," 
replied Catherine ; and the Queen observed that her 
favourite's eyes were red with weeping. 

<< This must not be," said the Queen. << Keep 
the company amused — I will seek them, and intro- 
duce them myself." 

She went into the oratory, where the first she 
met was George Douglas, standing, or rather re- 
clining, in the recess of a window, his back rested 
against the wall, and his arms folded on his breast. 
At the sight of the Queen he started, and his coun- 
tenance showed, for an instant, an expression of in- 
tense delight, which was instantly exchanged for his 
usual deep melancholy. 

<< What means this ?" she said ; " Douglas, why 
does the first deviser and bold executor of the 
happy scheme for our freedom, shun the company 
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of his fellow nobles, and of the Sovereign whom he 
has obliged ?" 

<< Madam/' replied Donglas, <^ those whom you 
grace with your presence bringfollowers to aid your 
cause, wealth to support your state^-^^-can offer you 
halls in which to feast, and impregnable eastles for 
your defence. I am a houseless and landless man 
--disinherited by my mother, and laid under her 
malediction— disowned by my name and kindred — 
who bring nothing to your standard but a single 
sword, and the poor life of its owner." 

^^ Do you mean to upbraid me, Douglas," replied 
the Queen, <^ by showti^ what you have lost for 
my sake Y* 

^< God forbid, madaai^!" interrupted the yoimg 
man, eagerly ; *^ were it to do again, and liad I ten 
times as much rank and wealth, and twenty times 
as many friends to lose, my losses would be over- 
paid by the first step you made, as a free princess, 
upon the soil of your native kingdom." 

^^ And what then ails you, that you will not re- 
joice with those who rejoice upon the same joyful 
occasion ?" said the Queen. 

" Madam," replied the youth, " though exheri- 
dated and disowned, I am yet a Douglas : with most 
of yonder nobles my family have been in feud for 
ages — a cold reception amongst them were an in- 
sult, and a kind one yet more humiliating." 

<< For shame, Douglas," replied the Queen, << shake 
off this unmanly gloom !— I can make thee match 
for the best of them in title and fortune, and, be- 

TOL. XXI. V 
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lieve me, I will. — ^^60 then amongst them, I com- 
mand you." 

<< That word," said Douglas, << is enough — I go. 
This only let me say, that not for wealth or title 
would I have done that which I have done — Mary 
8tewartwill not, and the Queen cannot, reward me." 

So saying, he left the oratory, mingled with the 
nobles, and placed himself at the bottom of the table. 
The Queen looked after him, and put her kerchief 
to her eyes. 

" Now, Our Lady pity me," she said, " for no 
-sooner are my prison cares ended, than those which 
beset me as a woman and a queen again thicken 
around me. — Happy Elizabeth I to whom political 
interest is every thing, and whose heart never be- 
49rays thy head. — And now must I seek this other 
boy, if I would prevent daggers-drawing betwixt 
him and the young Seyton." 

Roland Grseme was in the same oratory, but at 
such a distance from Douglas, that he could not 
overhear what passed betwixt the Queen and him. 
He also was moody and thoughtful, but cleared his 
brow at the Queen's question, << How now, Ro- 
land ? you are negligent in your attendance this 
morning. Are you so much overcome with your 
night's ride ?" 

^' Not so, gracious madam," answered Grseme ; 

** but I am told the Page of Lochleven is not the 

Page of Niddrie- Castle ; and so Master Henry Sey- 

•ton hath in a manner been pleased to supersede my 

-attendance." 

" Now, Heaven forgive me," said the Queen, 
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<< how soon these cock-chickens begin to spar !-— * 
with children and boys, at least, I may be a qneen. 
—I wiU have yon friends.— Some one send me 
Henry Seyton hither." As she spoke the last words 
aloud, the youth whom she had named entered the 
apartment. << Come hither," she said, << Henry Sey- 
ton — I will have you give your hand to this youth, 
who so well aided in the plan of my escape." 

" Willingly, madam," answered Seyton, " so that 
the youth will grant me, as a boon, that he touch 
not the hand of another Seyton whom he knows of. 
My hand has passed current for hers with him be- 
fore now — and to win my friendship, he must give 
up thoughts of my sister's love." 

" Henry Seyton," said the Queen, " does it be- 
come you to add any condition to my command ?" 

<< Madam," said Henry, << I am the servant of 
your Grace's throne, son to the most loyal man in 
Scotland. Our goods, our castles, our blood, are 
yours : Our honour is in our own keeping. I could 
say more, but" 

<< Nay, speak on, rude boy," said the Queen ; 
<< what avails it that I am released from Lochleven, 
if I am thus enthralled under the yoke of my pre- 
tended deliverers, and prevented from doing justice 
to one who has deserved as well of me as yourself?" 

<' Be not in this distemperature for me, sovereign 
Lady," said Roland ; << this young gentleman, be- 
ing the faithful servant of your Grace, and the 
brother of Catherine Seyton, bears that about him 
which will charm down my passion at the hottest." 

" I warn thee once more," said Henry Seyton^ 
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liaugbtily, << tliat yoa make no speech which may 
infer that the daughter of Lord Seyton can be aught 
to thee beyond what she is to every chnrrs blood 
in Scotland," 

The Queen was again about to interfere, for Bo* 
land's complexion Tose, and it became somewhat 
questionable how long his love for Catherine would 
suppress the natural fire of his temper. But tlie 
interpositioti of another person, hitherto unseen, 
prevented Mary's interference. There was in the 
oratory a separate shrine, enclosed with a high screen 
of pierced oak, within which was placed an image 
of Sfdnt Bennet, of peculiar sanctity. From this 
recess, in which she had been probably engaged in 
her devotions, issued suddenly Magdalen Grseme, 
and addressed Henry Seyton, in reply to his last 
offensive expressions — << And of what clay, then, 
are they moulded these Seytons, that the blood o£ 
the Gr&emes may not aspire to mingle with theirs ? 
Know, proud boy, that when I called this youth my 
daughter's child, I affirm his descent from Malise 
Earl of Strathem, called Malise with the bright 
brand ; and I trow the blood of your house springs 
from no higher source." 

" Good mother," said Seyton, " methinks your 
sanctity should make you superior to these worldly 
vanities ; and indeed it seems to have rendered you 
somewhat oblivious touching them, since, to be of 
gentle descent, the father's name and lineage must 
be as well qualified as the mother's." 

<< And if I say he comes of the blood of Avenel 
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by the father's side," replied Magdalen GrsBmey 
<< name I not blood as richly colonredas thine own?'* 

<* Of Avenel ?" said the Queen ; « is my pago 
descended of Avenel ?" 

^ Ay, gracious Princess, and the last male-heir 
of that ancient house — Julian Avenel was hisfather> 
who fell in battle against the Southron." 

<< I have heard the tale of sorrow/' said the Queen; 
** it was thy daughter, then, who followed that un-* 
fortunate baron to the field, and died on his body ? 
Alas I how many ways does womans affection find 
to work out her own misery I The tale has oft been 
told and sung in hall and bower— And thou, Roland, 
art that diild of misfortune, who was left among 
the dead and dying ? Henry Seyton, he is thine 
equal in blood and birth." 

" Scarcely so," said Henry Seyton, <* even were 
he legitimate ; but if the tale be told and sung aright, 
Julian Avenel was a false knight, and his leman a 
frail and credulous maiden." 

*^ Now, by Heaven, thou Rest !" said Roland . 
Or»me, and laid his hand on his sword. The en» 
trance of Lord Seyton, however, prevented vio^ 
lence. 

** Save me, my lord," said the Queen, *' and sepa- 
rate these wild and untamed spirits." 

*^ How, Henry I" said the Baron, ** are my castle, 
and the Queen's presence, no checks on thine inso- 
lence and impetuosity ? — And with whom art thou 
brawling ? — unless my eyes spell that token false, 
it is with the very youth who aided me so gallantly 
in the skirmish with the Leslies — Let me look, fair 
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yontb, at the medal which thou wearest in thy cap. 
By Saint Bennet, it is the same I*-Henry, I com- 
mand thee to forbear him, as thou lovest my bless- 
ing 

<<And as you honour my command/' said the 
Queen ; << good service hath he done me." 

" Ay, madam/' replied young Seyton, " as when 
he carried the billet, enclosed in the sword-sheath, 
to Lochleven — ^Marry, the good youth knew no 
more than a pack-horse what he was carrying.' 

<< But I, who dedicated him to this g^eat work, 
said Magdalen Grseme — ^^ I, by whose advice and 
agency this just heir hath been unloosed from her 
thraldom — I, who spared not the last remaining 
hope of a falling house in this great action — I, at 
least, knew and counselled ; and what merit may be 
mine, let the reward, most gracious Queen, descend 
upon this youth. My ministry here is ended ; you 
are free — a sovereign Princess, at the head of a 
gallant army, surrounded by valiant barons — My 
service could avail you no farther, but might well 
prejudice you ; your fortune now rests upon men's 
hearts and men's swords — ^May they prove as trusty 
as the faith of women I" 

<< You will not leave us, mother," said the Queen 
•— <<you whose practices in our fieivonr were so 
powerful, who dared so many dangers, and wore so 
many disguises, to blind our enemies and to con- 
firm our friends — you will not leave us in the dawn 
of our reviving fortunes, ere we have time to know 
and to thank you ?" 

<< You cannot know her," answered Magdalen 
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Grseme, <' who knows not herself — there are times, 
when, in this woman's frame of mine, there is the 
strength of him of Gath — in this overtoiled brain, 
the wisdom of the most sage counsellor — and again 
the mist is on me, and my strength is weakness, my 
wisdom folly. I have spoken before princes and car- 
dinals — ay, noble Princess, even before the princes 
of thine . own house of Lorraine ; and I know not 
whence the words of persuasion came which flowed 
from my lips, and were drunk in by their ears. — 
And now, even when I most need words of persua-^ 
sion, there is something which chokes my voice, and 
robs me of utterance/' 

<< If there be aught in my power to do thee plea- 
sure,'' said the Queen, << the barely naming it shall 
avail as well as all thine eloquence." 

<< Sovereign Lady," replied the enthusiast, ^< it 
shames me that at this high moment something of 
human frailty should cling to one, whose vows the 
saints have heard, whose labours in the rightful 
cause Heaven has prospered. But it will be thus, 
while the living spirit is shrined in the clay of mor-^ 
tality — I will yield to the folly," she said, weeping 
as she spoke, " and it shall be the last." Then sei- 
zing Roland's hand, she led him to the Queen's feet, 
kneeling herself upon one knee, and causing him ta 
kneel on both. " Mighty Princess," she said, << look 
on this flower — it was found by a kindly stranger 
on a bloody field of battle, and long it was ere my 
anxious eyes saw, and my arms pressed, all that was 
left of my only daughter. For your sake, and for 
that of the holy faith we both profess, I could leave 
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this plant, while it was yet tender, to the nurture 
of strangers — ay, of enemies, by whom, perchance, 
his blood would have been poured forth as wine,had 
the heretic Olendinning known that he had in his 
house the heir of Julian Avenel. Since then I have 
seen him only in a few hours of doubt and dread, 
and now I part with the child of my loye-— for ever 
— ^for ever I — O, for every weary step I have made 
in your rightful cause, in this and in foreign lands, 
give protection to the child whom I must no more 
call mine V* 

<< I swear to you, mother," said the Queen, deeply 
affected, <' that, for your sake and his own, his hap- 
piness and fortune shall be our charge V* 

<< I thank you, daughter of princes," said Magda- 
len, and pressed her lips, first to the Queen's hand, 
then to the brow of her grandson. ^* And now," 
she said, drying her tears, and rising with dignity, 
<< Earth has had its own, and Heaven claims the 
rest«—- Lioness of Scotland, go forth and conquer I 
and if the prayers of a devoted votaress can avail 
thee, they will rise in many a land, and from many 
a distant shrine. I will glide like a ghost from land 
to land, from temple to temple ; and where the very 
name of my country is unknown, the priests shall 
ask who is the Queen of that distant northern dime, 
for whom the aged pilgrim was so fervent in prayer. 
Farewell I Honour be thine, and earthly prosperi- 
ty, if it be the will of God-^if not, may the penance 
thou shalt do here ensure thy happiness hereafter t 
—-Let no one speak or follow me — ^my resolution 
is taken*— my vow cannot be cancelled." 
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She glided from their presence as she spoke, and 
her hist look was upon her beloved g^randchild. He 
would have risen and followed, but the Queen and 
Lord Seyton interfered. 

<< Press not on her now," said Lord Seyton, ^< if 
you would not lose her for ever. Many a time have 
we seen the sainted mother, and often at the most 
needful moment ; but to press on her priTacy, or to 
thwart her purpose, is a crime which she cannot 
pardon. I trust we shall yet see her at her need 
— a holy woman she is for certain, and dedicated 
wholly to prayer and penance ; and hence the here- 
tics hold her as one distracted, while true Catholics 
deem her a saint" 

<< Let me then hope," said the Queen, << that you, 
my lord, will aid me in the execution of her last 
request." 

<< What I in the protection of my young second ? 
— cheerfully — that is, in all that your majesty can 
think it fitting to ask of me. — Henry, give thy hand 
upon the instant to Roland Ayenel, for so I pre- 
sume he must now be called." 

<< And shall be Lord of the Barony," said the 
Queen, << if God prosper our rightful arms." 

** It can only be to restore it to my kind protec- 
tress, who now holds it," said young Avenel. <' I 
would rather be landless all my life, than she lost 
a rood of ground by me." 

<< Nay," said the Queen, looking to Lord Seyton, 
<< his mind matches his birth — Henry, thou hast 
not yet given thy hand." 

<< It is his," said Henry, giving it with some ap- 
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pearance of courtesy, but whisperings Roland at 
the same time, — << For all this thou hast not my 
sisters." 

^< May it please your Grace," said Lord Seyton, 
*^ now that these passages are over, to honour our 
poor meal. Time it were that our banners were 
reflected in the Clyde. We must to horse with as 
little delay as may be." 



I 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

Ay, sir—- our ancient crown, in these wild times, 
Oft stood upon a cast— the gamester's ducat, 
So often staked, and lost, and then regained. 
Scarce knew so many hazards. 

The Spanish Father* 

It is not our object to enter into the historical 
part of the reign of the ill-fated Mary, or to recount 
how, during the week which succeeded her flight 
from Lochleven, her partisans mustered around 
her with their followers, forming a gallant army, 
amounting to six thousand men. So much light has 
been lately thrown on the most minute details of 
the period, by Mr Chalmers, in his valuable His- 
tory of Queen Mary, that the reader may be safely 
referred to it for the fullest information which an- 
cient records afford concerning that interesting time. 
It is sufficient for our purpose to say, that while 
Mary's head-quarters were at Hamilton, the Re- 
gent and his adherents had, in the King's name, 
assembled a host at Glasgow, inferior indeed to that 
of the Queen in numbers, but formidable from the 
* military talents of Murray, Morton, the Laird of 
Grange, and others, who had been trained from 
their youth in foreign and domestic wars. 

In these circumstances, it was the obyious policy 
of Queen Mary to avoid a conflict, secure that were 
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her person once in safety, the numher of her adhe- 
rents must daily increase ; whereas, the forces of 
those opposed to her must, as had frequently hap- 
pened in the previous history of her reign, hare 
diminished, and their spirits become hroken. And so 
evident was this to her counsellors, that they resol- 
ved their first step should be to place the Queen in 
the strong castle of Dunbarton, there to await the 
course of events, the arrival of succours from France, 
and the levies which were made by her adherents 
in every province in Scotland. Accordingly, orders 
were given that all men should be on horseback or 
on foot, apparelled in their armour, and ready to 
follow the Queen's standard in array of battle, the 
avowed determination being to escort her to the 
castle of Dunbarton in defiance of her enemies. 

The muster was made upon Hamilton- Moor, and 
the march commenced in all the pomp of feudal 
times. Military music sounded, banners and pen- 
nons waved, armour glittered far and wide, and 
spears glanced and twinkled like stars in a frosty 
sky. The gallant spectacle of warlike parade was 
on this occasion dignified by the presence of the 
Queen herself, who, with a fair retinue of ladies and 
household attendants, and a special guard of gentle- 
men, amongst whom young Seyton and Roland were 
distinguished, gave grace at once and confidence to 
the army, which spread its ample files before, around, 
and behind her. Many churchmen also joined the 
cavalcade, most of whom did not scruple to assume 
arms, and declare their intention of wielding them 
in defence of Mary and the Catholic faith. Not 
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sa ^e Abbot of Saint Mary's. Roland bad not 
seen this preUite since the night of their escape 
£rom LocUeven, and he now beheld him, robed in 
the dress of his order, assume his station near the 
Qneen's person. Roland hastened to pull off his 
basnet, and beseech the Abbot's blessing. 

<< Thou hast it, my son I" said the priest ; << I see 
thee now under thy true name, and in thy rightful 
g^arb. The helmet with the holly branch befits your 
brows well — I have loi^ waited for the hour thou 
ahouldst assume it." 

<< Then you knew of my descent, my good fa- 
ther?" said Roland. 

<< I did so, but it was under seal of confession 
from thy grandmother ; nor was I at liberty to tell 
the secret, till she herself should make it Imown." 

*^ Her reason for such secrecy, my father ?" said 
Roland Avenel. 

<< Fear, perchance, of my brother — a mistaken 
fear, for Halbert would not, to ensure himself a 
kingdom, have offered wrong to an orphan ; besides 
that your title, in quiet times, even had your father 
done your mother that justice which I well hope he 
did, could not have competed with that of my bro- 
ther's wife, the child of Julian's elder brother." 

^^ They need fear no competition from me," said 
Avenel. << Scotland is wide enough, and there are 
many manors to win, without plundering my bene- 
factor. But prove to me, my reverend father, that 
my father was just to my mother — show me that I 
may call myself a legitimate Avenel, and make me 
your bounden slave for ever I" 
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" Ay," replied the Abbot, " I hear the Seytons 
hold thee cheap for that stain on thy shield. Some- 
thing, however, I have learnt from the late Abbot 
Boniface, which, if it prove sooth, may redeem that 
reproach.*' 

<< Tell me that blessed news," said Roland, *^ and 
the future service of my life" 

« Rash boy I" said the Abbot, << I should but mad- 
den thine impatient temper, by exciting hopes that 
may never be fufilled — and is this a time for them ? 
Think on what perilous march we are bound, and 
if thou hast a sin nnconfessed, neglect not the only 
leisure which Heaven may perchance afford thee 
for confession and absolution." 

<' There will be time enough for both, I trust, 
when we reach Dunbarton," answered the page. 

<< Ay," said the Abbot, << thou crowest as loudly 
as the rest — ^but we are not yet at Dunbarton, and 
there is a lion in the path." 

** Mean you Murray, Morton, and the other re- 
bels at Glasgow, my reverend father ? Tush I they 
dare not look on the royal banner." 

" Even so," replied the Abbot, " speak many of 
those who are older, and should be wiser, than thou. 
— I have returned from the southern shires, where 
I left many a chief of name arming in the Queen's 
interest — I left the lords here wise and considerate 
men — I find them madmen on my return — they 
are willing, for mere pride and vainglory, to brave 
the enemy, and to carry the Queen, as it were in 
triumph, past the walls of Glasgow, and under the 
beards of the adverse army. — Seldom does Heaven 
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gmile on sucb mistimed confidence. We sludl be 
encountered, and that to the purpose." 

<< And so much the better," replied Roland, << the 
field of battle was my cradle." 

<< Beware it be not thy dying bed," said the 
Abbot. << But what avails it whispering to young 
wolves the dangers of the chase ? You will know^ 
perchance, ere this day is out, what yonder men are^ 
whom you hold in rash contempt." 

" Why, what are they?" said Henry Seyton,who 
now joined them : << have they sinews of wire, and 
flesh of iron? — Will lead pierce and steel cut them? 
—If so, reverend father, we have little to fear." 

" They are evil men," said the Abbot, " but the 
trade of war demands no saints. — Murray and Mor- 
ton are known to be the best generals in Scotland. 
No one ever saw Lindesay's or Ruthven's back-^ 
Kirkaldy of Grange was named by the Constable 
Montmorency the first soldier in Europe— -My 
brother, too good a name for such a cause, has been 
far and wide known for a leader." 

" The better, the better I" said Seyton, triumph- 
antly ; << we shall have all these traitors of rank and 
name in a fair field before us. Our cause is th e best, 
our numbers are the strongest, our hearts and limbs 
match theirs — Saint Bennet, and set on !" 

The Abbot made no reply, but seemed lost in re- 
flection ; and his anxiety in some measure commu- 
nicated itself to Roland Avenel, who ever, as their 
line of march led over a ridge or an eminence, cast 
an anxious look towards the towers of Glasgow, as 
if he expected to see symptoms of the enemy issu- 
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ing forth. It was not that he feared the fight, but 
the issue was of such deep import to his country, 
and to kimsdf,* that the natural fire of his spirit 
burned with a less lirely, though with a more in- 
tense glow. L#ve, honour, fame, fortune, all seemed 
to depend on the issue of one field, rashly hazarded 
perhaps, but now likely to become nnayoidable and 
decisive. 

When, at length, their march came to be nearly 
parallel with the city of Glasgow, Roland became 
soisible that the high grounds before them were 
already in part occupied by a force, showing, like 
their 0¥m, the royal banner of Scotland, and on the 
point of being supported by columns of infantry and 
squadrons of horse, which the city gates had poured 
forth, and which hastily advanced to sustain those 
troops who already possessed the ground in front 
of the Queen*s forces. Horseman after horseman 
galloped in from the advanced guard, with tidings 
that Murray had taken the field with his whole army ; 
that his object was to intercept the Queen's march, 
and his purpose imquestionable to hazard a battle. 
It was now that the tempers of men were subject- 
ed to a sudden and a severe trial ; and that those 
who had too presumptuously concluded that they 
should pass without combat, were something discon- 
certed, when, at once, and with little time to deli- 
berate, they found themselves placed in front of a 
resolute enemy. — Their chiefs immediately assem- 
bled aroimd the Queen, and held a hasty council of 
war. Mary's quivering lip confessed the fear which 
she endeavoured to conceal under a bold and dig- 
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nified demeanour. But her efforts were overcome 
by painful recollections of the disastrous issue of 
her last appearance in arms at Carberry-hill ; and 
when she meant to have asked them their advice 
for ordering the battle, she involuntarily enquired 
whether there were no means of escaping without 
an engagement ? 

<< Escaping?" answered the Lord Seyton;"when 
I stand as one to ten of your Highness's enemies, I 
may think of escape^— but never while I stand with 
three to two I" 

<< Battle I battle I" exclaimed the assembled lords ; 
*^ we will drive the rebels from their vantage ground, 
as the hound turns the hare on the hill side." 

<< Methinks, my noble lords/* said the Abbot, << it 
were as well to prevent his gaining that advantage. 
— Our road lies through yonder hamlet on the brow, 
and whichever party hath the luck to possess it, with 
its little gardens and enclosures, will attain a post of 
great deience." 

" The reverend father is right," said the Queen^ 
^< O, haste thee, Seyton, haste, and get thither 
before them — ^they are marching like the wind." 

Seyton bowed low, and turned his horse's head. 
-— " Your Highness honours me," he said ; ** I will 
instantly press forward, and seize the pass." 
. "Not before me, my lord, whose charge is the 
command of the vanguard," said the Lord of Ar- 
broath. 

"Before you, or any Hamilton in Scotland," said 
the Seyton, " having the Queen's command-'-Fol- 
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low me, gentlemen^ my rassals and kinsmen — Saint 
Bennet, and set on I" 

<< And follow me/* said Arbroath, << my noble 
kinsmen, and brare men-tenants, we will see which 
will first reach the post of danger. For Crod and 
Queen Mary !" 

<< Ill-omened haste, and most unhappy strife^" 
said the Abbot, who saw them and their followers 
rush hastily and emulously to ascend the height, 
without waiting till their men were placed in order* 
— << And you, gentlemen," he continued, address* 
ing Roland and Seyton, who were each about to 
foUow those who hastened thus disorderly to the 
conflict, << will you leave the Queen's person un-» 
guarded ?*' 

<< O, leave me not, gentlemen I" said the Queen, 
— << Roland and Seyton, do not leave me — there 
are enough of arms to strike in this fell combat-^ 
withdraw not those to whom I trust for my safety V* 

<< We may not leave her Grace," said Roland, 
looking at Seyton, and turning his horse. 

<< I ever looked when thou wouldst find out that," 
rejoined the fiery youth. 

Roland made no answer, but bit his lip till the 
blood came, and spurring his horse up to the side 
of Catherine Seyton's palfrey, he whispered in a 
low voice, ^< I never thought to have done aught 
to deserve you ; but this day I have heard myself 
upbraided with cowardice, and my sword remained 
still sheathed, and all for the love of you." 

<< There is madness among us all," said the dam-f 
sel ; ^< my father, my brother, and you, are all alike 
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bereft of reason. Ye should think only of this poor 
Queen, and you are all inspired by your own ah- 
snrd jealousies — The Monk is the only soldier and 
man of sense amongst you all. — My Lord Abbot^!^ 
«he cried aloud, ^< were it not better we should draw 
to the westward, and wait the event that God shall 
«end us, instead of remaining here in the highway, 
endangering the Queen's person, and cumbering the 
troops in their advance ?" 

*< You say well, my daughter," replied the Ah*, 
bot ; ^^had we but one to guide us where the Queen'-g 
person may be in safety — Our nobles hurry to the 
conflict, without casting a thought on the very cause 
of the war." 

^< Follow me," said a knight, or man-at-armn, 
well mounted, and accoutred completely in black 
armour, but having the visor of his helmet closed, 
and bearing no crest on his helmet, or device upon 
his shield. 

" We will foUow no stranger," said the Abbot, 
*^ without some warrant of his truth." 

<< I am a stranger and in your hands," said the 
horseman ; *^ if you wish to know more of me, the 
Queen herself will be your warrant." 

The Queen had remained fixed to the spot, as if 
disabled by fear, yet mechanically smiling, bowing, 
. and waving her hand, as banners were lowered and 
spears depressed before her, while, emulating the 
strife betwixt Seyton and Arbroath, band on band 
{pressed forward their march towards the enemy* 
Scarce, however, had the black rider whispered 
something in her ear, than she assented to what he 
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said ; and when he spoke aloud, and with an air of 
command, << Grentlemen, it is the Queen's pleasure 
that you should foUow me>'' Mary uttered, with 
something like eagerness, the word ^< Yes/' 

All were in motion in an instant ; for the black 
horseman, throwing off a sort of apathy of manner, 
which his first appearance indicated, spurred his 
horse to and fro, making him take such active bounds 
and short turns, as showed the rider master of the 
animal ; and getting the Queen's little retinue in 
some order for marching, he led them to the left, 
directing his course towards a castle, which, crown- 
ing a gentle yet commanding eminence, presented 
an extensive view over the country beneath, and in 
particular, commanded a view of those heights which 
both armies hastened to occupy, and which it was 
now apparent must ahnost instantly be the scene of 
struggle and dispute. 

" Yonder towers," said the Abbot, questioning 
the sable horseman, << to whom do they belong ? — 
and are they now in the hands of friends ?" 

" They are untenanted," replied the stranger, 
<< or, at least, they have no hostile inmates — But 
urge these youths. Sir Abbot, to make more haste 
— this is but an evil time to satisfy their idle curi- 
osity, by peering out upon the battle in which they 
are to take no share." 

" The worse luck mine," said Henry Seyton, who 
overheard him ; ^< I would rather be under my 
father's banner at this moment than be made 
Chamberlain of Holyrood, for this my present duty 
of peaceful ward well and patiently discharged/' 
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"Your place under your father's banner will 
shortly be right dangerous/' said Roland Ayenel, 
who, pressing his horse towards the westward, had 
still his look reverted to the armies; ^^for I see 
yonder body of cavalry, which presses from the east- 
ward, will reach the village ere Lord Seyton can 
gain it." 

" They are but cavalry," said Seyton, looking 
atltentively ; " they cannot hold the village without 
shot of harquebuss." 

" Look more closely," said Roland; "you wiU see 
that each of these horsemen who advance so rapid- 
ly from Glasgow, carries a footman behind him." 

" Now, by Heaven, he speaks weU I" said the 
black cavalier ; " one of you two must go carry the 
news to Lord. Seyton and Lord. Arbroath, that they 
hasten not their horsemen on before the foot, but 
advance more regularly." 

" Be that my errand," said Roland, "for I first 
marked the stratagem of the enemy." 

" But, by your leave," said Seyton, " yonder is 
my father's banner engaged, and it best becomes 
me to go to the rescue." 

" I wiU stand by the Queen's decision," said Ro- 
land Avenel. 

" What new appeal ? — ^what new quarrel ?" said 
Queen Mary — " Are there not in yonder dark host 
enemies enough to Mary Stewart, but must her very 
friends turn enemies to each other ?" 

" Nay, madam," said Roland, " the young Mas- 
ter, of Seyton and I did but dispute who should 
leave your person to do a most needful message to 
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the host. He thought his rank entitled him, and 
I deemed that the person of least consequence^ 
being myself, were better perilled" 

<' Not so," said the Queen ; ^^ if one must leave 
me, be it Seyton." 

Henry Seyton bowed till the white plumes on his 
helmet mixed with the flowing mane of his gallant 
war-horse, then placed himself firm in the saddle, 
shook his lance aloft with an air of triumph and 
determination, and striking his horse with the spurs^ 
made towards his father's banner, which was still 
advancing up the hill, and dashed his steed over 
every obstacle that occurred in his headlong path. 

** My brother I my feither I" exclaimed Catherine, 
with an expression of agonised apprehension-^ 
*^ they are in the midst of peril, and I in safety I" 

** Would to God," said Roland, << that I were 
with them, and could ransom every drop of their 
blood by two of mine I" 

^<Do Inotknowthou dost wish it?" said Catherine 
— ^^^ Can a woman say to a man what I have well- 
nigh said to thee, and yet think that he could bar* 
hour fear or faintness of heart ?— There is that in 
yon distant sound of approaching battle that pleases 
me even while it affrights me. I would I were a 
man, that I might feel that stem delight, without 
the mixture of terror I" 

** Ride up, ride up. Lady Catherine Seyton," cried 
the Abbot, as they stiU swept on at a rapid pace, 
and were now close beneath the walk of the castle 
«— '< ride up, and aid Lady Fleming to support the 
42ueen — die gives way more and more." 
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They halted and lifted Mary from the saddle, and 
were about to support her towards the castle, when 
she said faintly, *' Not there — not there— -these walls 
will I nerer enter more !" 

'^ Be a Queen, madam," said the Abbot, << and 
forget that you are a woman." 

" O, I must forget much, much more," answered 
the unfortunate Mary, in an under tone, << ere I can 
Ipok with steady eyes on these well-known scenes 1 
-—I must forget the days which I spent here as the 
bride of the lost — the murdered" 

<< This is the Castle of Crookstone," said the Lady 
Fleming, << in which the Queen held her first court 
after she was married to Damley." 

<< Heaven," said the Abbot, << thy hand is upon 
us I — ^Bear yet up, madam — ^your foes are the foes^ 
of Holy Church, and God will this day decide whe* 
ther Scotland shall be Catholic or heretic" 

A heavy and continued fire of cannon and mus- 
ketry bore a tremendous burden to his words, and 
seemed far more than they to recall the spirits of 
the Queen. 

<< To yonder tree," she said, pointing to a yew- 
tree which grew on a small mount close to the castle; 
** I know it well — from thence you may see a pro* 
spect wide as from the peaks of Schehallion." 

And freeing herself from her assistants, she walk* 
ed with a determined, yet somewhat wild step, up 
to the stemof the noble yew. The Abbot, Catherine^ 
and Roland Avenel followed her, while Lady Fle- 
ming kept back the inferior persons of her train. 
The black horseman aUo followed the Queen, wait* 
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ing on her as closely as the shadow upon the lights 
but ever remaining at the distance of two or three 
yards — he folded his arms on his bosom, turned his 
back to the battle, and seemed solely occupied by 
gazing on Mary, through the bars of his closed 
visor. The Queen regarded him not, but fixed her. 
eyes upon the spreading yew. 

^< Ay, fair and stately tree," she said, as if at the 
' sight of it she had been rapt away from the present 
scene, and had overcome the horror which had op* 
pressed her at the first approach to Crookstone, 
^< there thou standest, gay alid goodly as ever, though 
' thou hearest the sounds of war, instead of the vows 
of love. All is gone since I last greeted thee—* 
love and lover— vows and vower— king and king- 
dom. — How goes the field, my Lord Abbot? — ^with 
US, I trust — yet what but evil can Mary*s eyes wit- 
ness from this spot T* 

Her attendants eagerly bent their eyes on the 
field of battle, but could discover nothing more than 
that it was obstinately contested. The small en« 
closures and cottage gardens in the village, of which 
they had a full and commanding view, and which 
shortly before lay^ with their lines of sycamore and 
ash-trees, so still and quiet in the mild light of a 
May sun, were now each converted into a line of 
fire, canopied by smoke ; and the sustained and con- 
stant report of the musketry and cannon, mingled 
with the shouts of the meeting combatants, showed 
that as yet neither party had g^ven ground. 

^< Many a soul finds its final departure to heaven 
or hell, in these awful thunders," said the Abbot ; 
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^ let those that believe in the Holy Church, join 
me in orisons for rictory in this dreadful combat." 

"Not here — not here," said the unfortunate 
Queen ; " pray not here, father, or pray in silence 
»— my mind is too much torn between the past and 
the present, to dare to approach the heavenly throne 
—Or, if ye will pray, be it for one whose fondest 
affections have been her greatest crimes, and who- 
has ceased to be a queen, only because she was a 
deceived and a tender-hearted woman." 

<* Were it not well," said Roland, " that I rode 
somewhat nearer the hosts, and saw the fate of the 
day ?" 

" Do so, in the name of God," said the Abbot ; 
*^ for if our friends are scattered, our flight must 
be hasty — ^but beware thou approach not too nigh 
the conflict ; there is more than thine own life 
depends on thy safe return." 

<« O, go not too nigh," said Catherine ; " but fail 
not to see how the Seytons flght, and how they bear, 
themselves." 

« Fear nothing, I will be on my guard," said Ro- 
land Avenel ; and without waiting further answer, 
rode towards the scene of conflict, keeping, as he 
rode, the higher and unenclosed ground, and ever 
looking cautiously around him, for fear of involving 
himself in some hostile party. As he approached, 
the shots rung sharp and more sharply on his ear, 
the shouts came wilder and wilder, and he felt that 
thick beating of the heart, that mixture of natural 
apprehension, intense curiosity, and anxiety for the. 
dubious event, which even the bravest experience 
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when they approach alone to a scene of interest and 
of danger. 

• At length he drew so close, that from a hank, 
screened hy hushes and underwood, he could dis* 
tinctly see where the struggle was most keenly main- 
tained. This was in a hollow way, leading to the 
tillage, up which the Queen's yanguard had march* 
ed, with more hasty courage than well-adrised con- 
duct, for the purpose of possessing themselves of that 
post of advantage. They found their scheme anti- 
cipated, and the hedges and enclosures already oc- 
cupied hy the enemy, led by the celebrated Kirk- 
caldy of Grange, and the Earl of Morton ; and not 
small was the loss which they sustained while strug- 
gling forward to come to close with the men-at-arm9 
on the other side. But, as the Queen's followers 
were chiefly noblemen and barons, with their kin»« 
men and followers, they had pressed onward, con- 
temning obstacles and danger, and had, when Ro- 
land arrived on the ground, met hand to hand at the 
gorge of the pass with the Regent's vanguard, and 
endeavoured to bear them out of the village at the 
spear-point ; while their foes, equally determined to 
keep the advantage which they had attained, stmg* 
gled with the like obstinacy to drive back the as- 
sailants. 

, Both parties were on foot, and armed in proof; 
so that, when the long lances of the front ranks were 
fixed in each other's shields, corselets, and breast- 
plates, the struggle resembled thatof two bulls, who, 
fixing their frontlets hard against each other, re- 
main in that posture for hours, until the superior 
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Strength or obstinacy of the one compels the other 
to take to flight, or hears him down to the earth. 
Thus locked together in the deadly struggle, which 
swayed slowly to and fro, as one or other party gain- 
ed the adyantage, those who fell were trampled on 
alike by friends and foes; thosewhose weapons were 
broken retired from the front rank, and had theiir 
place supplied by others ; while the rearward ranks,, 
unable otherwise to take share in the combat, fired 
their pistols, and hurled their daggers, and the 
points and truncheons of the broken weapons, like 
javelins against the enemy. 

** God and the Queen I" resounded from the one 
party ; *^ God and the King V* thundered from the 
other : while, in the name of their sovereign, fel- 
low-subjects on both sides shed each other s blood, 
and, in the name of their Creator, de&ced his image. 
Amid the tumult was often heard the voices of the 
captains shouting their commands ; of leaders and 
chiefs, crying their gathering words ; of groans and 
shrieks from the falling and the dying. 

The strife had lasted nearly an hour. The strength 
of both parties seemed exhausted ; but their rage 
was unabated, and their obstinacy unsubdued, when 
Roland, who turned eye and ear to all around him^ 
saw a column of infantry, headed by a few horse- 
men, wheel round the base of the bank where he had 
stationed himself, and, levelling their long lances^ 
attack the flank of the Queen's vanguard, closely 
engaged as they were in conflict on their front. The 
very first glance showed him that the leader who 
directed this movement was the Knight of Avenel^ 
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his ancient master ; and the next convinced him, 
that its effect would be decisive. The result of the 
attack of fresh and unbroken forces upon the flank 
of those already wearied with a long and obstinate, 
struggle, was, indeed, instantaneons. 

The column of the assailants, which had hitherto . 
shown one derk, dense, and united line of helmets, 
surmounted with plumage, was at once broken and 
hurled in confusion down the hill, which they had 
so long endeavoured to gain. In vain were the lead- 
ers heard calling upon their followers to stand to the 
combat, and seen personally resisting when all re- 
sistance was evidently vain. They were slain, or 
felled to the earth, or hurried backwards by the min- 
gled tide of flight and pursuit. What were Roland's 
thoughts on beholding the rout, and feeling that all 
that remained for him was to turn bridle, and en-, 
deavour to ensure the safety of the Queen's person !. 
Yet, keen as his grief and shame might be, they 
were both forgotten, when, almost close beneath the 
bank which he occupied, he saw Henry Seyton for-, 
ced away from his own party in the tumult, covered 
with dust and blood, and defending himself despe- 
rately against several of the enemy who had gather- 
ed around him, attracted by his gay armour. Ro- 
land paused not a moment, but pushing his steed 
down the bank, leaped him amongst the hostile 
party, dealt three or four blows amongst them, which 
struck down two, and made the rest stand aloof ; 
then reaching Seyton his hand, he exhorted him to 
seize fast hold on his horse's mane. 

" We live or die together this day," said he ; 
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** keep but fast hold till we are out of the press, and 
then my horse is yours." 

Seyton heard and exerted his remaining streng^, 
and, by their joint efforts, Roland brought him out 
of danger, and behind the spot from whence he had 
witnessed the disastrous conclusion of the fight. But 
no sooner were they under shelter of the trees, than 
JSeyton let go his hold, and, in spite of Roland's 
efforts to support him, fell at length on the turf* 
** Trouble yourself no more with me," he said; « this 
is my first and my last battle — and I have already 
seen too much of it to wish to see the close. Hasten 
to save the Queen — and commend me to Catherine 
^she will never more be mistaken for me nor I for 
her — the last sword-stroke has made an eternal 
distinction." 

<< Let me aid you to mount my horse," said Ro- 
land, eagerly, <^ and you may yet be saved — I can 
find my own way on foot — turn but my horse's head 
westward, and he will carry you fleet and easy as 
the wind." 

<< I will never mount steed more," said the youth ; 
« farewell — I love thee better dying, than ever I 
thought to have done while in life — I would that 
old man's blood were not on my hand I — Sancte Be^ 
nedictCy arapro me! — Stand not to look on a dying 
inan, but haste to save the Queen I" 

These words were spoken with the last effort of 
his voice, and scarce were they uttered ere the 
speaker was no more. They recalled Roland to 
tJie sense of the duty which he had wellnigh for* 
gotten, but they did not reach his ears only. 
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'< The Queen — ^where is the Qaeen?'' said Sir Hal- 
bert Glendinning, who, followed by two or three 
horsemen, appeared at this instant. Roland made 
no answer, but turning his horse, and confiding in 
his speed, gave him at once rein and spur, and rode 
•over height and hollow towards the Castle of Crook- 
stone. More heavily armed, and mounted upon a 
horse of less speed. Sir Halbert Glendinning fol- 
lowed with couched lance, calling out as he rode, 
^ Sir, with the holly-branch, halt, and show your 
right to bear that badge — fly not thus cowardly, nor 
<lishonour the cognizance thou deservest not to 
wear ! — Halt, sir coward, or, by Heaven, I will strike 
thee with my lance on the back, and slay thee like 
a dastard — I am the Knight of Avenel — I am Sir 
Halbert Glendinning." 

But Roland, who had no purpose of encountering 
his old master, and who, besides, knew the Queen's 
safety depended on his making the best speed he 
could, answered not a word to the defiances and re- 
proaches which Sir Halbert continued to throw out 
■against him ; but making the best use of his spurs^ 
rode yet harder than before, and had gained about 
ahundredyards upon his pursuer, when coming near 
to the yew-tree where he had left the Queen, he saw 
them already getting to horse, and cried out as loud 
as he could, << Foes I foes I — Ride for it j fair ladies—- 
Brave gentlemen, do your devoir to protect them I" 

So saying, he wheeled his horse, and avoiding the 
«hock of Sir Halbert Glendinning, charged one of 
that knight's followers, who was nearly on a line 
with him, so rudely with his lance, that he overthrew 
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horse and man* He then drew his sword, and at- 
tacked the second, while the black man-at-arms, 
throwing himself in the way of Glendinning, they 
rushed on each other so fiercely, that both horses 
were overthrown, and the riders lay rolling on the 
plain. Neither was able to arise, for the black horse- 
man was pierced through with Glendinning*s lance, 
andthe Knight of Ayenel,oppressedwith the weight 
of his own horse, and sorely bruised besides, seemed 
in little better plight than he whom he had mortally 
wounded. 

« Yield thee. Sir Knight of Avenel, rescue or no 
rescue,'' said Roland, who had put a second anta- 
gonist out of condition to combat, and hastened to 
prevent Glendinning from renewing the conflict. 

" I may not choose but yield,'' said Sir Halbert, 
<^ since I can no longer fight ; but it shames me to 
speak such a word to a coward like thee I" 

^< Call me not coward," said Roland, lifting his 
visor, and helping his prisoner to rise, << since but 
for old kindness at thy hand, and yet more at thy 
lady's, I had met thee as a brave man should." 

" The favourite page of my wife I" said Sir Hal- 
bert, astonished: << Ah I wretched boy, I have heard 
of thy treason at Lochleven." 

<< Reproach him not, my brother," said the Ab« 
bot, ^< he was but an agent in the hands of Heaven." 

<< To horse, to horse I" said Catherine Seyton ; 
<^ mount and be gone, or we are all lost. I see our 
gallant army flying for many a league — To horsey 
my Lord Abbot-— To horse, Roland — My gracious 
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Liege, to horse ! Ere this, we should have ridden 
a mile." 

<' Look on these features," said Mary, pointing to 
the dying knight, who had been unhelmed by some 
compassionate hand ; ^< look there, and tell me if 
she who ruins all who love her, ought to fly a foot 
farther to save her wretched life I" 

The reader must have long anticipated the diS'^ 
covery which the Queen's feelings had made before 
her eyes confirmed it. It was the features of the 
unhappy George Douglas, on which death was 
stamping his mark. 

^< Look — ^lookathim well," said the Queen, <' thus 
has it been with all that loved Mary Stewart I — 
The royalty of Francis, the wit of Chastelar, the 
power and gallantry of the gay Gordon, the melody 
of Rizzio, the portly form and youthful grace of 
Darnley, the bold address and courtly manners of 
Bothwell — and now the deep-devoted passion of 
the noble Douglas — ^nought could save them — they 
looked on the wretched Mary, and to have loved 
her was crime enough to deserve early death I No 
sooner had the victim formed a kind thought of me, 
than the poisoned cup, the axe and block, the dag- 
ger, the mine, were ready to punish them for cast- 
ing away afPection on such a wretch as I am ! — Im- 
portune me not — I will fiy no farther—- 1 can die but 
once, and I will die. here." 

While she spoke, her tears fell fast on the face 
of the dying man, who continued to fix his eyes on 
her with an eagerness of passion, which death itself 
could hardly subdue. — '' Mourn not for me," he 
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said faintly, " but care for your own safety — I die 
in mine armour as a Douglas skould, and I die 
pitied by Mary Stewart T' 

He expired with these words, and without with- 
drawing his eyes from her face ; and the Queen, 
whose heart was of that soft and gentle mould, whidi, 
in domestic life, and with a more suitable partner 
than Damley, might hare made her happy, remain* 
ed weeping by the dead man, until recalled to her« 
self by die Abbot, who found it necessary to use a 
style of unusual remonstrance. <^ We also, madam,'' 
he said, ^* we, your Grace's devoted followers, have 
friends and relatives to weep for. I leave a brother 
in imminent jeopardy — ^the husband of the Lady 
Fleming — ^the father and brother of the Lady Ca* 
therine, are all in yonder bloody field, slain, it is to 
be feared, or prisoners. We forget the fate of our 
own nearest and dearest, to wait on our Queen, and 
she is too much occupied with her own sorrows to 
g^ve one thought to ours.'' 

<< I deserve not your reproach, father,'* said the 
Queen, checking her tears ; << but I am docile to it 
—where must we go ?— what must we do ?" 

" We must fly, and that instantly,** said the Ab- 
bot ; << whither is not so easily answered, but we 
may dispute it upon the road — Lift her to her sad- 
dle, and set forward."* 

They set off accordingly — Roland linger^ a mo- 
ment, to command the attendants of the Knight of 
Avenel to convey theirmaster to the Castle of Crook* 

* Note, p. 839. Battle of Lfls>gtidtf# 
VOL. XXI. y 
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stone, and to say that he demanded from him no 
other condition of. liberty, than his word, that he 
and his followers would keep secret the direction 
in which the Queen fled. As he turned his rein to 
depart, the honest countenance of Adam Woodcock 
stared upon him with an expression of surprise, 
which, at another time, would have excited his 
hearty mirth. He had been one of the followers who 
had experienced the weight of Roland's arm, and 
they now knew each other, Roland having put up 
his visor, and the good yeoman having thrown away 
his barret-cap, with the iron bars in front, that he 
might the more readily assist his master. Into this 
barret-cap, as it lay on the ground, Roland forgot 
not to drop a few gold pieces, (fruits of the Queen's 
liberality,) andwith a signal of kind recollection and 
enduring friendship, he departed at full gallop to 
overtake the Queen, the dust raised by her train 
being already far down the hill. 

<< It is not fairy-money," said honest Adam» 
weighing and handling the gold — " And it was 
Master Roland himself, that is a certain thing — the 
same open hand, and by Our Lady I"— (shrugging 
his shoulders)— << the same ready fist I — My Lady 
will hear of this gladly, for she mourns for him as 
if he were her son. And to see how gay he is ! 
But these light lads are as sure to be uppermost as 
the froth to be on the top of the quart-pot — Your 
'man of solid parts remains ever a falconer." So 
saying, he went to aid his comrades, who had now 
come up in greater numbers, to carry his master into 
the Castle of Crookstone. 



r--- 
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NOTE TO CHAPTER XVII. 

Note, p. SS7.<— Battle of Lamgside. 

I am informed in the most polite mannor, by D. MacVeaniy 
Esq. of Glasgow, that I have been incorrect in my locality, in 
giving an account of the battle of Langside. Crookstone Castle, 
he observes, lies four miles west from the field of battle, and 
rather in the rear of Murray's army. The real place from 
which Mary saw the rout of her last army, was Cathcart Cas- 
tle, which, being a mile and a half east from Langside, was situa- 
ted in the rear of the Queen*s own army. I was led astray in the 
present case, by the authority of my deceased friend, James 
Grahame, the excellent and amiable author of the Sabbath, in his 
drama on the subject of Queen Mai7 ; and by a traditionary 
report of Mary having seen the battle from the Castle of Crook- 
stone, which seemed so much to increase the interest of the scene, 
that I have been unwilling to make, in this particular instance^ 
the fiction give way to the fiict, which last is undoubtedly in 
fyvGUT of Mr Mac Vean*s system. 

It is singular how tradition, which is sometimes a sure guide to 
truth, is, in other cases, prone tomislead us. In the celebrated field 
of battle at Killiecrankl^ the traveller is struck with one of those 
rugged pillars of rough stone, which indicate the scenes of an- 
cient conflict. A friend of the author, well acquainted with the 
circumstances of the battle, was stMidic^ A.aur this large stone, 
atnd looking on. the scene around, when a Highland shepherd 
hurried d<- wn from the hill to offer his services as cicerone, and 
proceeded to inform him, that Dundee was slain at that stone^ 
which was raised to his memory. *' Fie, Donald," answered 
my friend, *' how can you tell such a story to a stranger ? I am 
sure you know well enough that Dundee was killed at a oonri- 
derable distance from this place, near the house of Fascally, and 
that this stone was here long before the battle, in 1688."— « Oich t 
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oich!**said Donald, no way abashed, ''and your honour's in 
the right, and I see you ken a* about it. And he wasna killed 
on the spot neither, but lived till the next morning ; but a* the 
Saxon gentlemen like best to hear he was killed at the great 
stane.'* It is on the same principle of pleasing my readers, that 
I retain Crookstone Castle instead of Cathcart. 

If, howeYer, the attth<»r has taken a liberty in removing the 
actual field of battle somewhat to the eastward, he has been 
tolerably strict in adhering to the incidents of the engagement, 
as will appear from a oompariaon of events in the novel, with 
the following account from an old writer. 

** The Regent was out on foot and all his oompany, except 
the Laird of Grange, Alexander Hume of XHianderstOD, and 
some Borderers to the number of two hundred. The Laird of 
Grange had already viewed the ground, and with all imagi- 
nable diligence caused every horseman to take behind him a foot* 
man of the Regent's, to guard behind them, and rode with speed 
to the head of the Langside-hill, and set dovm the footmen with 
their culverings at the head of a straight lane, where there were 
some cottage houses and yards of great advantage. Which sol- 
diers with their continual shot killed divers of the vaunt guard, 
led by the Hamiltons, who» courageously and fiercely ascending 
up the hill, were already out of breath, when the Regent's vaunt 
guard joi ned with them. Where the worthy L<Nrd Hume fought 
on foot with his pike in his hand very manfully, assisted by the 
Jjaird of Cessford, his brother-in-law, who helped him up again 
w^hen he was strucken to the ground by many strokes upon hia 
£ice^ through the throwing pistols at him after they had been 
disdiarged. He was also wounded with staves, and had many 
strokes of spears through his legs ; for he and Grange, at the 
joining, cried to let their adversaries first lay down their spears, 
to bear up theirs ; which spears were so thick fixed in the others* 
jacks, that some of the pistols and great staves that were thrown 
by them which were behind, might be seen lying upon the 



** UpMi the Queen's side the Earl of Argyle commanded the 
battle^ and the Lord of Arbroath the vaunt guard. But the Re- 
gent committed to the Laird of Grange the iqpecial care^ as being 
an experimented captain, to oversee every danger, and to ride to 
every wing, to encourage and make help where greatest need 
He po^cdvedy at the first joining, the right wing of the 
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Regent's Yaiint guard put back, and like to fly, whereof the 
greatest part were commons of the barony of Renfrew ; where- 
upon he rode to them, and told them that their enemy was al- 
ready turning their backs, requesting them to stay and debate 
till he should bring them fresh men forth of the battle. Whi- 
ther at foil speed he did ride alone, and told the Regent that the 
enemy were shaken and flying away behind the little yillage^ 
and desired a few number of fresh men to go with him. Where 
he found enough willing, as the Lord Lindesay, the Laird of 
Lochleven, Sir James Balfour, and all the Regent's servants, 
who followed him with diligence, and reinforced that wing 
which was beginning to fly ; which fresh men with their loose 
weapons struck the enemies in their flank and faces, which 
forced them incontinoat to give ]^ace and turn back after lotig 
fighting and pushing others to and fro with their spears. There 
were not many horsemen to pursue after them, and the Regent 
cried to save and not to kill, and Grange was nevo: cruel, so 
that there were few slain and taken. And the <Mi}y slaughter 
was at the first rencounter by the shot of the soldiers, which. 
Grange had planted at the lane-head behind some dikes.** 

It is remarkable that, while passing through the small town 
of Renfrew, s<Mgae partisans, adherents of the House of Lennox, 
attempting to arrest Queen Mary and her attendants, were 
obliged to make way for her, not without slaughter. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

My native land, good night ! 

} BYRoy. 

Many a bitter tear was shed during the hasty 
flight of Queen Mary, over fallen hopes, future pro- 
spects, and slaughtered friends. The deaths of the 
brave Douglas, and of the fiery but gallant young 
Seyton, seemed to a£Pect the Queen as much as the 
fall from the throne, on which she had so nearly 
been again seated. Catherine Seyton devoured in 
secret her own grief^ anxious to support the broken 
spirits of her mistress ; and the Abbot, bending his 
troubled thoughts upon futurity, endeavoured in vain 
to form some plan which had a shadow of hope. 
The spirit of young Roland, for he also mingled in 
the hasty debates held by the companions of the 
Queen's flight, continued unchecked and unbroken. 

" Your Majesty," he said, " has lost a battle-^- 
Your ancestor, Bruce, lost seven successively, ere 
he sat triumphant on the Scottish throne, and pro- 
claimed with the voice of a victor, in the field of 
Bannockbum,the independence of his country. Are 
not these heaths, which we may traverse at wiU^ 
better than the locked, guarded, and lake-moated 
Castle of Lochleven ? — We are free— in that one 
word there is comfort for all our losses." 
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He 8tmck a bold note, but the heart of Mary 
made no response. 

<< Better," she said, << I had still been in Locli- 
le ven, than seen the slaughter made by rebels among 
the subjects who offered themselves to death for my 
sake. Speak not to me of further efforts — they 
would only cost the lives of you, the friends who 
recommend them I I would not again undergo what 
I felt, when I saw from yonder mount the swords 
of the fell horsemen of Morton raging among the 
faithful Seytons and Hamiltons, for their loyalty to 
their Queen — I would not again feel what I felt 
when Douglas's life-blood stained my mantle for his 
love to Mary Stewart— not to be empress of all that 
•Britain's seas enclose. Find for me some place 
where I can hide my unhappy head, which brings 
destruction on all who love it — it is the last favour 
that Mary asks of her faithful followers." 

In this dejected mood, but still pursuing her flight 
with unabated rapidity, the unfortunate Mary, after 
having been joined by Lord Herries and a few fol- 
lowers, at length halted, for the first time, at the 
Abbey of Dundrennan, nearly sixty miles distant 
from the field of battle. In this remote corner of 
Galloway, the Reformation not having yet been 
strictly enforced against the monks, a few still lin- 
gered in their cells unmolested ; and the Prior, with 
tears and reverence, received the fugitive Queen 
at the gate of his convent. 

<' I bring you ruin, my good father," sud the 
Queen, as she was lifted from her palfirey. 
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<^ It is welcome," said the Prior, '< if it comeii in 
the train of duty." 

Phiced on the g^roiind, and supported by her 
ladies, the Queen looked for an instant at her pal- 
frey, which, jaded and drooping its head, seemed 
as if it mourned the distresses of its mistress. 

<< Good Roland," said the Queen, whispering, 
<< let Rosabelle be cared for-*^ask thy heart, and it 
will tell thee why I make this trifliBg request even 
in this awful hour." 

She was conducted to her apartment, and in the 
hurried consultation of her attendants, the fatal re- 
solution of the retreat to England was finally adopt- 
ed. In the morning it received her approbation, 
and a messenger was dispatched to the English war- 
den, to pray him for safe conduct and hospitality, 
on the part of the Queen of Scotland. On the next 
day, the Abbot Ambrose walked in the garden of 
the Abbey with Roland, to whom he expressed his 
disapprobation of the course pursued. ^< It is mad- 
ness andmin," he said; << better commit herself to 
the savage Highlanders or wild Bordermen, than to 
the faith of Elizabeth. A woman to a rival woman 
-—a presumptive successor to the keeping of a jea- 
lous and childless Queen I — Roland, Herries is true 
and loyal, but his counsel has ruined his mistress." 

<^ Ay, ruin follows us everywhere," said an old 
man, with a spade in his hand, and dressed like a lay- 
brother, of whose presence, in the vehemence of his 
exclamation, the Abbot had not been aware — << Graze 
not on me with such wonder I — I am he who was 
the Abbot Boniface at Kennaquhair, who was the 
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gardener Blinkhoolie at Lochleren^ hunted round 
to the place in which I serred my noviciate, and 
now ye are come to rouse me up ag^ain ! — A weary 
life I have had, for one to whom peace was ever the 
dearest hlessing I" 

<< We will soon rid you of our company, good 
father," said the Abbot ; << and the Queen will, I fear, 
trouble your retreat no more." 

<< Nay, you said as much before," said the querU'» 
Ions old man, << and yet I was put forth from Kin- 
ross, and pillaged by troopers on the road.^ — They 
took from me the certificate that you wot of — ^that 
of the Baron — ay, he was a moss-trooper like them- 
selves — You asked me of it, and I could never find 
it, but they found it — it showed the marriage of-^ 
of — ^my memory fails me— Now see how men differ I 
Father Nicholas would have told you an hundred 
tales of the Abbot Ingelram, on whose soul God 
have mercy I — He was, I warrant you, fourscore and 
six, and I am not more than — ^let me see"' 

** Was not Avenel the name you seek, my good 
Father ?" said Roland, impatiently, yet moderating 
his tone for fear of alarming or oflFending the infirm 
old man. 

" Ay, right— Avenel, Julian Avenel — You are 
perfect in the name — I kept all the special confes- 
sions, judging it held with my vow to do so — ^I could 
not find it when my successor, Ambrosius, spoke on't 
-—but the troopers found it, and the Knight who 
commanded the party struck his breast, till his hau- 
berk clattered like an empty watering-can." 

« Saint Mary I" said the Abbot, " in whom could 
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sucli a paper excite such interest ? What was the 
appearance of the Kjiight, his arms^ his colours ?" 

<< Ye distract me with yonr questions — I dared 
hardly look at him — ^they charged me with bearing 
letters for the Queen, and searched my mail — This 
was all along of your doings at Lochleyen." 

<< I trust in God," said the Abbot to Roland, who 
stood beside him, shivering and trembling with im- 
patience, << the paper has fallen into the hands of 
my brother — I heard he had been with his follow- 
ers on the scout betwixt Stirling and Glasgow. — 
Bore not the Knight a holly-bough in his helmet ? 
•^-Canst thou not remember ?" 

<< O, remember — ^remember," said the old man, 
pettishly ; << count as many years as I do, if your 
plots will let you, and see what, and how much, you 
remember.-— Why, I scarce remember the pear- 
mains which I graffed here with my own hands 
some fifty years since." 

At this moment a bugle sounded loudly from 
the beach. 

<< It is the death-blast to Queen Mary's royalty !" 
said Ambrosius; << the English warden's answer 
has been received, favourable doubtless, for when 
was the doer of the trap closed against the prey 
which it was set for ? — Droop not, Roland — this 
matter shall be sifted to the bottom — but we must 
not now leave the Queen — Follow me — ^let us do 
our duty, and trust the issue with God — Farewell, 
good Father — I will visit thee again soon." 

He was about to leave the garden, followed by 
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Roland, with half-reluctant steps; The Ex- Abbot 
resumed his spade. 

«< I could be sorry for these men," he said, << ay, 
and for that poor Queen, but what avail earthly sor- 
rows to a man of fourscore ?- — and it is a rare drop- 
ping morning for the early colewort." 

<< He is stricken with age," said Ambrosius, as 
he dragged Roland down to the sea-beach ; << we 
must let him take his time to collect himself — no- 
thing now can be thought on but the fate of the 
Queen." 

They soon arrived where she stood, surrounded 
by her little train, and by her side the Sheriff of 
Cumberland, a gentleman of the house of Lowther, 
richly dressed and accompanied by soldiers. The 
aspect of the Queen exhibited a singular mixture 
of alacrity and reluctance to depart. Her langpuage 
and gestures spoke hope and consolation to her at- 
tendants, and she seemed desirous to persuade even 
herself that the step she adopted was secure, and 
that the assurance she had received of kind recep- 
tion was altogether satisfactory ; but her quivering 
lip, and unsettled eye, betrayed at once her anguish 
at departing from Scotland, and her fears of con- 
fiding herself to the doubtful faith of England. 

" Welcome, my Lord Abbot," she said, speak- 
ing to Ambrosius, << and you, Roland Avenel, we 
have joyful news for you — our loving sister's officer 
profiPers us, in her name, a safe asylum from the 
rebels who have driven us from our own — only it 
grieves me we must here part from you for a short 
. space." 
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" Part from ug, madam I" said the Abbot. ^< Is 
your welcome in England, then, to commence with 
the abridgement of your train, and dismissal of your 
•counsellors ?'' 

<< Take it not thus, good Father/' said Mary ; 
^< the Warden and the SherifP, faithful servants of 
our Royal Sister, deem it necessary to obey her 
instructions in the present case, even to the letter, 
«nd can only take upon them to admit me with my 
female attendants. An express will instantly be 
dispatched from London, assigning me a place of 
residence ; and I will speedily send to all of you 
whenever my Court shall be formed/' 

<< Your Court formed in England ! and while 
Elizabeth lives and reigns?" said the Abbot — *^ that 
will be when we shall see two suns in one heaven !" 

" Do not think so," replied the Queen ; " we are 
well assured of our sister's good faith. Elizabeth 
loves fame — ^and not all that she has won by her 
power and her wisdom will equal that which she 
will acquire by extending her hospitality to a dis- 
tressed sister I — not all that she may hereafter do 
■of good, wise, and great, would blot out the reproach 
of abusing our confidence. — Farewell, my page — 
now my knight — farewell for a brief season. I will 
•dry the tears of Catherine, or I will weep with her 
till neither of us can weep longer." She held out 
her hand to Roland, who, flinging himself on his 
knees, kissed it with much emotion. He was about 
to render the same homage to Catherine, when the 
"Queen, assuming an air of sprightliness, said, *^ Her 
lips, thou foolish boy I and, Catherine, coy it not — 
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these EDglisli gentlemen should see, that, even in 
our cold dime, Beauty knows how to reward Bra- 
yery and Fidelity I" 

" We are not now to learn the force of Scottish 
heauty, or the mettle of Scottish valour/* said the 
Sheriff of Cumberland, courteously — << I would it 
were in my power to bid these attendants upon her 
who is herself the mistress of Scottish beauty, a» 
welcome to Ek^and as my poor cares would make 
them. Bat our Queen's orders are positive in case 
of such an emergence, and they must not be disputed 
by her subjects — May I remind your Majesty that 
the tide ebbs fast T 

The Sheriff took the Queen's hand, and she had 
already placed her foot on the gangway, by which 
she was to enter the skiff, when the Abbot, start- 
ing from a trance of grief and astonishment at the 
words of the Sheriff, rushed into the water, and 
seized upon her mantle. 

<< She foresaw it I — she foresaw it I" — he exclaim- 
ed — << she foresaw your flight into her realm ; and, 
foreseeing it, gave orders you should be thus re- 
ceived. Blinded, deceived, doomed Princess I your 
fate is sealed when you quit this strand. — Queen or 
Scotland, thou shalt not leave thine heritage I" he 
continued, holding a still firmer grasp upon her man- 
tle ; ^^ true men shall turn rebels to thy will, that- 
they may save thee from captivity or death. Fear 
not the bills and bows whom that gay man has at 
his beck — ^we will withstand him by force. O, for 
the arm of my warlike brother I — Roland Avenel, 
draw thy sword I" 
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'The Queen stood irresolute and frightened ; one 
foot upon the plank, the other on the sand of her 
native shore, which she was quitting for ever. 

" What needs thisTiolence, Sir Priest?" said the 
Sheriff of Cumherland; *' I came hither at your 
Queen's command, to do her service ; and .1 will * 
depart at her least order, if she rejects such aid as 
I can offer. No marvel is it if our Queen's wisdom 
foresaw that such chance as this might happen amidst 
the turmoils of your unsettled State ; and, while 
willing to afford fair hospitality to her Royal Sister, 
deemed it wise to prohibit the entrance of a broken 
army of her followers into the English frontier." 

<< You hear," said Queen Mary, gently unloosing 
her robe from the Abbot's grasp, " that we exer- 
cise full liberty of choice in leaving this shore ; and, 
questionless, the choice will remain free to us in 
going to France, or returning to our own dominions^ 
as we shall determine — Besides, it is too late — Your 
blessing. Father, and God speed thee I" 

<< May He have mercy on thee, Princess, and speed 
thee also !" said the Abbot, retreating. << But my 
soul tells me I look on thee for the last time I" 

The sails were hoisted, the oars were plied, the 
vessel went freshly on her way through the Frith, 
which divides the shores of Cumberland from those 
of Galloway ; but not till the vessel diminished to 
the size of a child's frigate, did the doubtful, and 
dejected, and dismissedfoUowersof the Queen cease 
to linger on the sands ; and long, long could they 
discern the kerchief of Mary, as she waved the oft- 
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repeated signal of adieu to her faithful adherents, 
and to the shores of Scotland. 
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If good tidings of a priyate nature could have 
consoled Roland for parting with his mistress, and 
for the distresses of his sovereign, he received such 
comfort some days subsequent to the Queen's lea- 
ving Dundrennan. A breathless post — ^no other than. 
Adam Woodcock — brought dispatches from Sir 
Halbert Glendinning to the Abbot, whom he found 
with Roland, still residing at Dundrennan, and in 
vain torturing Boniface with fresh interrogations. 
The packet bore an earnest invitation to his brother 
to make Avenel Castle for a time his residence* 
<^ The clemency of the Regent," said the writer, 
^ has extended pardon both to Roland and to you, 
upon condition of your remaining a time under my 
wardship. And I have that to communicate respect- 
ing the parentage of Roland, which not only you 
will willingly listen to, but which will be also found 
to afford me, as the husband of his nearest relative, 
some interest in the future course of his life." 

The Abbot read this letter, and paused, as if con- 
sidering what were best for him to do. Meanwhile, 
Woodcock took Roland aside, and addressed him as 
follows : — << Now, look, Master Roland, that you do 
not let any papistrie nonsense lure either the priest 
or you from the right quarry. See you, you ever 
bore yourself as a bit of a gentleman. Read that, 
and thank God that threw old Abbot Boniface ia 
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OBT way, as two of the Seyton*8 men were oonvey- 
mg him towards Dundrennan h^e. We searched 
him for intelligence concerning that fair exploit of 
yom's at Lochleyen, that has cost many a man his 
life, and me a set of sore hones — and we found what 
is better for jour porpose than ours." 

The paper whi^ he gave, was, indeed, an attes* 
tation by Father Philip, sabscribing hims^ un- 
worthy Sacristan, and brother of the House of Saint 
Mary's, stating, <^ that under a vow of secrecy he 
had united, in the holy saa^ament of marriage, Ju- 
lian Avenel and Catherine Graeme ; but that Julian 
having repented of his uni^a, he. Father Philip, had 
been sinfbUy prevailed cm by him to «onceal and 
disguise the same, according to a ecnnplot devised 
betwixt him and the said Julian Avenel, whereby 
the poor damsel was induced to believe that the 
ceremony had been performed by one not in holy 
orders, and having no authority to thateffect. Which 
sinful concealment the undersigfued conceived to be 
the cause why he was abandoned to the mii^uiding 
of a water fiend, whereby he had been under a fspeli, 
which obliged him to answer every question, even 
touching the most solemn matters, with idle snatches 
of old songs, besides being sorely afflicted with rheu- 
matic pains ever after. Wherefore he had deposit* 
ed this tesdficate and confessieB, with the day and 
date of the said marriage, with his lawful superior^ 
Boniface, Abbot of Saint Mary's, sttb sigiUo confer* 
sianis.*' 

It appeared by a letter from Julian, folded care* 
fbUy up with the certificate, that the Abiwt Boni* 
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fiioe bad, in effect, bestirred bimself in tbe affair, 
and obtained from tbe Baron a promise to avow bis 
marriage ; but tbe deatb of botb Jnlian and bis in- 
jured bride, togetber witb tbe Abbot's resignation, 
bis ignorance of tbe &te of tbeir nnbappy ofispring, 
and, above all, tbe good fatber's listless and inactive 
diiq>osition, bad suffered tbe matter to become to- 
tally forgotten, until it was recalled by some acci- 
dental conversation witb tbe Abbot Ambrosius con- 
oeming tbe fortunes of tbe Avenel family. At tbe 
request of bis successor, tbe quondam Abbot made 
searcb for it ; but, as be would receive no assist- 
ance in looking among tbe few records of spiritual 
experiences and important confessions, wbicb bebad 
eonsdentiously treasured, it might bave remuned 
for ever bidden amongst them, but for tbe more ac- 
tive researches of Sir Halbert Glendinning. 
- << So that you are like to be heir of Avenel at 
last. Master Roland, after my lord and lady bave 
gone to tbeir place," said Adam ; " and as I bave 
but one boon to ask, I trust you will not nick me 
widi nay." 

" Not if it be in my power to say yes, my trusty 
friend.'' 

*^ Why then, I must needs, if I live to see that 
day, keep on feeding the eyasses with unwashed 
flesh," said Woodcock sturd^y, yet as if doubting 
the reception that bis request might meet witb. 

<< Thou shalt feed them witb what you list for 
me," said Roland, laughing ; << I am not many 
months older than when I left tbe Castle, but I 
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trust I baye gathered wit enough to croiss no mail 
of skill in his own vocation." 

<< Then I would not change places with the King's 
falconer," said Adam Woodcock, << nor with the 
Queen's neither — ^hut they say she will be mewed 
up and never need one. — I see it grieves you to 
think of it, and I could grieve for company ; but 
what help for it — Fortune will fly tier own flight, 
let a man hollo himself hoarse." 

The Abbot and Roland journeyed to Avenel, 
where the former was tenderly received by his bro- 
ther, while the lady wept for joy to find that in her 
favourite orphan she had protected the sole survi- 
ving branch of her own family. Sir Halbert Glen- 
dinning and his household were not a little suipri- 
sed at the change which a brief acquaintance with 
the world had produced in their former inmate, and 
rejoiced to find, in the pettish, spoiled, and presu- 
ming page, a modest and unassuming young man, 
too much acquainted with his own expectations and 
character, to be hot or petulant in demanding the 
consideration which was readily and voluntarily 
yielded to him. The old Major Domo Wingate was 
the first to sing his praises, to which Mrs Lilias 
bore a loud echo, always hoping that God would 
teach him the true gospel. 

To the true gospel the heart of Roland had se- 
cretly long inclined, and the departure of the good 
Abbot for France, with the purpose of entering in- 
to some house of his order in that kingdom, remo- 
ved his chief objection to renouncing the Catholic 
faith. Another might have existed in the duty which 
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he owed to Magdalen Greeme, both by birth and 
from gratitude. But he learned, ere he had been 
long a resident in Arenel, that his grandmother had 
died at Cologne, in the performance of a penance 
too severe for her age, which she had taken upon 
herself in behalf of the Queen and Church of Scot- 
land, so soon as she heard of the defeat at Lang- 
side. The zeal of the Abbot Ambrosius was more 
reg^ated ; but he retired into the Scottish convent 

of , and so lived there, that the fraternity 

were inclined to claim for him the honours of ca- 
nonization. But he guessed their purpose, and pray- 
ed them, on his death-bed, to do no honours to the 
body of one as sinful as themselves ; but to send his 
body and his heart to be buried in Avenel burial- 
able, in the monastery of Sabt Mary's, that the 
last Abbot of that celebrated house of devotion 
might deep among its ruins.* 

Long before that period arrived, Roland Avenel 
was wedded to Catherine Seyton, who, after two 
years' residence with her unhappy mistress, was dis- 
missed, upon her being subjected to closer restraint 
than had been at first exercised. She returned to 
her father's house, and as Roland was acknowledged 
for the successor and lawful heir of the ancient house 
of Avenel, greatly increased as the estate was by 
the providence of Sir Halbert Glendinning, there 
occurred no objections to the match on the part of 
her family. Her mother was recently dead when 
she first entered the convent ; and her father, in the 

* Note, p. S67. Bui-ial of the Abbot's Heart in the Avenel 
Aisle. 
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unsettled times which followed Queen Mary's flig^ 
to England, was not ayerse to an alliance wi^ a 
youth, who, himself loyal to Queen Mary, stiU held 
some influence, through means of Sir Halhert Glen- 
dinning, with the party in power. 

Roland and Catherine, therefore, were united, 
spite of their di£Fering faiths ; and the White Lady, 
whose apparition had heen infrequent when the 
house of Avenel seemed v^ging to extinction, was 
seen to sport by her haunted well, with a zone of 
gold around her bosom as broad as the baldrick of 
an Earl, 
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NOTE TO CHAPTER XVIIL 

Note, p. S55»«-Bu]iiAi. of the Asjiot** Hxakt sx thi 

Atxkxl Aislb. 

This was not the explanation of the incident of Marcfainif for 
the heart, mentioned in the introduction to Uie tale, which the 
author originally intended. It was^ dedgned to refer to the 
heart of Robert Bruce. It is generally known that that great 
monarch, being on his death-bed, bequeathed to the good Lord 
James of Douglas, the task of carrying bis heart to the Holy 
Land, to fulfil in a certain degree his own desire to perform a 
cnisade. Upcm Douglases death, fighting against the Moors in 
Spain, a sort of military hors d'ceuvre to which he eould have 
pleaded no reguliKr call of duty, his Ibllowen brought back the 
Bruce*s heart, and depodted it in the Abb^ diurch i/f Mel- 
rose^ the Kennaquhair of the tale. 

Tills Abbey had been always particnlarly finreiared by the 
Bruce. We have already seen his extreme anxiety that each of 
the reverend brethren should be duly supplied with a service of 
boiled almmida, rice and milk, pease, or the like, to be called the 
King's mess, and that without the ordinary service of their 
table being either disturbed in quantity or quality. But this 
was not the caolj mark of the benignity of good King Robert 
towards the monks of Melros^ sinc^ by a charter of the date^ 
29th May, 1S26, he conferred on the Abbot of Melrose the sum 
of two thousand pounds sterling, for rebuilduig Uie church oi 
St Mary's, ruined by the English ; and there is little or no 
doubt that the principal part of the remidns which now display 
such exquiute specimens of Gothic architecture, at its very 
purest period, had Uieir origin in this munificent donation. The 
money was to be paid out of orown lands, estates forfeited to the 
King, and other property or demesnes of the crown. 

A very curious letter written to his son about three weeks 
before his death, has been pointed out to me by my friend Mr 
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Thomas Thomaon, Deputy- Register for Scotland. It enlai^ges 
80 much on the love of the royal writer to the community of 
Mehroee, that it is well worthy of being inserted In a work eoa* 
nected In some degree with Scottish History. 

LrrEAA Domini Regis Roberti ad filium Suum David. 

" Rohertus dei gratia Rex Scottomm, David precordlalissimo 
filio suOy ac ceteris successoribus suis ; Salutem, et sic ^us pre- 
cepta toier^ ut cum sua benedictione poasint regnare. Fiji c»- 
riasime^ digne censeri videtur filius^ qui, patemoe in bonis mores 
imitans, piam gus nititur exequi voluntatem ; nee proprie sibi 
snmit nomen heredis, qui salubribus predeoessoris afflectibus 
non adherit : Cupicntes igitur, ut piam affectionem et scinoeram 
dilectionem, quam aiga monasterium de Melros, ubi cor nostrum 
ex spedali devotione disposuimus tumulandum, et erga Religio- 
■08 ibidem Deo servientes^ ipsorum vita sanctissima nos ad hoe 
eacdtante^ (oncepimus ; Tu ceterique sucoeasores mei pia scinoen- 
tate prosequamini, ut, ex vestre dilectionis afifectu dictis Religio- 
ais nostri cauaa post mortem nostram ostenso, ipsi pro nobis ad 
orandum fervencius et forcius anlmentur : Vobls precipimus 
quantum poaaumua, instanter suppUcamus^ et ex toto oorde 
injungimus, Quatinus assignacionibus quas eisdem viris Religio- 
sis et fieibrica Ecdesie sue de novo fecimus ac edam onmibus 
aliis donacionibus nostrisi, ipsos libere gaudere permittatis, £as- 
dem potius si necesse fuerit augmentantes quam diminuentes, 
ipsorum peticiones auribus benevoUs admittentes^ ac ipsos contra 
suosinvasoresetemulospiadefensioneprotegentes. Hancautem 
exhortacionem supplicacionem et preceptum tu, fill ceterique 
Buccessores nostri, prestanti animo complere curetis, si nostram 
benedictionem habere velitis, una cum benedictione filii summi 
Regis, qui filios docuit patrum voluntates in bono perficere, as- 
serens in mundum se venisse non ut soam voluntatem fiioeret 
■ed patemam. In testimonium autem nostre devotionis eiqga 
locum predictum sic a nobis dilectum et eiectum concept^ pra- 
aentem literam Reiigiosis predictis dimittimua, noetris successo- 
ribos in posterum ostendendam. Data apud Cardros^ nndecimo 
die May, Anno Regni nostri vicesimo quarto.** 

If this charter be altogether genuine, and there is no appear- 
ance of forgery, it gives rise to a curious doubt in Scottish hiatoiy. 
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The letter announces that the King had already destiiied his 
heart to he deposited at Melrose. The resolution to send it to 
Palestine^ under the charge of Douglas, must haye heen adopt- 
ed betwixt 11th May 1329, the date of the letter, and 7th June 
of the same year, when the Bruce died ; or else we must sup- 
pose that the conunission of Douglas extended not only to 
taking the Bruce's heart to Palestine, but to bring it safe back 
to its final place of deposit in the Abbey of Melrose. 

It would not be worth enquiring by what caprice the author 
was induced to throw the incident of the Bruce*s heart entirely 
out of the story, save merely to say, that he found himself un- 
able to fill up the canvass he had sketched, and indisposed to 
prosecute tbe management of the supernatural machinery with 
which his plan, whdi it was first rough-hewn, was connected 
and combined. 
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